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PREFACE. 



In this volume are collected all that could be found of the 
poetícal remains of Egan 0'Rahilly, a poet whose verse gives 
unmistalcable expression to the state of feeling in Ireland 
during the forty years that followed the Revolution. It 
would be difficult to select a poet more genuinely Irish. Nor 
are there many poets gifted with a more subduing pathos or 
a more enchanting melody. The Editor feels confident that^ 
in spite of the general decline of the language in which he 
wrote, his accents after two centuries of oblivion wiU win the 
public ear as those of no Irish writer have won it since his 
death. 

An account is given elsewhere of the sources whence these 
"disjecti membra poetae" have been taken. The translation 
accompanying the poems ís line for line and literal, and is 
intended to assist the learner to read the original in a lan- 
guage which has, as yet, no satisfactory dictionary. 

The first edition of a work like the present can hardly fail 
to be very imperfect The Editor hopes that, when these 
poems have attained that popuIarity to which he believes 
them destined, much new light may be thrown on the life 
and writings of the poet. He therefore invites all who have 
any fresh information on the poet's career, or on his writings, 
to communicate with him on the subject. 

A few miscellaneous poems have been added, partly to 
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elucidate some of the subjects treated of by the poet, and 
partly as specimens of the language in which he wrote. 

Mr. Osbom J. Bergin of the Queen's CoUege, Cork, cor- 
rected the proofs of the poems, and read the translations in 
manuscript, and the Editor talces great pleasure in acknow- 
ledging his indebtedness to his sound judgment and accurate 
knowledge. He has also had the opinion of the Very Rev. 
Peter 0'Leary, of Castlelyons, on difficult points, and b^ to 
thank him for his kind encouragement He is also under 
obligation to Miss Edith Drury of London, and to Miss 
Norma Borthwick of Dublin, who furnished him with tran- 
scripts of one or two important poems in the collection. To 
the Committee of the Irish Texts Society he desires to express 
his thanks for their encouragement in the performance of a 
difficult undertaking. To the Chairman, Professor York Powell, 
and to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Eleanor Hull, he owes many 
valuable suggestions. 

The Editor desires, moreover, to thank the authorities of 
Maynooth College, and especially the Librarian, Dr. Walter 
MacDonald, and the Vice-President, Very Rev. Dr. O'Dea, 
for the facilities afTorded him for consulting the interesting 
collection of MSS. preserved in the College Library. He also 
wishes to place on record his sense of the courtesy he received 
at the hands of the Officials of the Royal Irish Academy. He 
hegSf also, to thank Mr. Michael Warren, of Killarney, for 
refreshing his memory on stories connected with the poet. 
Finally, he must not omit to record his apprecíation of the 
efficiency and íntelligence displayed by the staff of the Dublin 
University Press in the production of this work. 

/u(y, igoo. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



L— THE POET AND HIS TIMES. 

Edward O'Reillv in his "Irish Writers," under the year 
1726, treats briefly of the subject of this sketch. He tells us 
that he was the son of John Mor 0*Reilly, a native of Cavan ; 
and under the year 1700, he says that this John Mor 0'Reilly 
had been intended for the priesthood, and went to study in 
the classical schools of Kerry with this profession in view; 
but, an impediment intervening during a vacation spent in 
his native Cavan, he retumed to Kerry, where he married a 
woman of the name of Egan, and from their union sprang 
"Owen 0'Reilly, the poet." 

According to 0*Reilly, then, our poet was descended from 
the Cavan branch of the 0'Reillys, and his real name was 
0*Reilly and not 0'Rahilly. There is, however, much reason 
to doubt this descent 0*Curry, in his " Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts for the Royal Irish Academy," spealcing of 0'Rahilly, 
says : — " It is very singular, if this man's real name was Reilly, 
that he should write himself 0'Rahilly, and that it should 
continue to be written and lcnown in the same manner down 
to the present day, in the very place of his birth. There are 
many of the name of 0'Reilly in the county of Kerry, and a 
great many of the name of 0'Rahilly, too, loolcing on each 
other as distinct families and without the remotest recollec- 
tion of any ancestral affinities or identity." Nay, there are 
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families of 0'RahiUy that claim direct descent from the poet, 
and yet who never dream of considering that their name is 
the same as 0'Reilly. Our poet was a learned geneatogist, , 
and would be certain in his works to mention his Cavan 
descent if it were a fact ; but in none of his writings that we 1 
have been able to examine Ís there the remotest allusion to | 
such ancestry. 

His own account of his ancestors seems, indeed, to upset 
completely the statement of Edward 0'ReiIly. In the last 
stanza ofthc last poem he ever composed (XXI.), he tells us 
that the MacCarthys were chieftains over his ancestors from 
time immemorial : — 

I will cease dow ; death is nigh unto tne without delay ; 

Since the waniors of the Laone, of Lein, and of thc Lee have been 

laid low, 
I will go under their protcotion — with the beloved ainong heroes — 

to the graveyard, 
Thoseprincesunderwhora were my ancestors sincebcfore thedeath 

of Christ. 

If his descent from a Cavan father had been obvious to all 
around him, as it must have been, if 0'Reilly's narratíve be 
authentic. the poet would never have written this stanza. If 
he were a mere intruder from Cavan, such .sentimental loyalty 
on his death-bed would be ridiculous, and hc had as keen a 
sense of the ridiculous as most men. Again, Íf he knew that 
his father was a Cavan man he could scarcely have written hís 
pathetic attack on Valentine Brown (VIII.), in which he 
speak3 of him as an intruder, and laments the ruin of the old 
nobiIity, though the intrusion of an Englishman would pro- 
bably have appeared to him Ín a different light from that of a 
native Celt. In the splendid poem (XXXV.) he addres.sed to 
the son of Cormac Riabhach MacCarthy he informs us that 
his ancestors dwelt for a time in Iveleary. In his prose satire 
on Cronin there is a very singular reference to the 0'RahilIy 
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family. Richard og Stac replies to Mathghamhuin O'Cronin 
thus: — 

•• Cá b-puaipif lOTiTiac péin bul a s-comópaó le "Riocapb 65 ITlac 
'Riocapb 8cac agijf baó 66ip bmc a il^iof bo X>e\t agab giipab 6 céim ip 
aoipbe bo bt 05 bo f^ean agup bo f^inpeapaib, bo Thuincip ScannláiTi 
a5Uf bo Thumcip 'Raéaille bija6ailli$ea6c cliabáin Uf ÓaoiTh .1. buine 
uof al bo6c nd paib bo beaéa 0150 pe f ea6c s-céab bliaóain a6c o6c 
b-peapainn beag bo puab-f»liab ntíp f^áf peup na foipbe pioTh aip. 
Qsuf bo 6uala-fa 50 ngeuppaibe coTnba Tnop-bobaig 6 fiobul Ut 
óaoiTh cpt cpoijóe of cionn coTnba TÍlic óapéa TÍloip a Tnainif cip to6a 
Léin." 

** How dare you compare yourself with Richard og son of Richard 
Stack, as you should know that the highest distinction ever gained by 
yoTir forefathers, by the O'Scanlans and the 0'Rahillys, was to mind the 
cradle for 0'Keeffe, apoorgentleman, the only property in whosefamily 
for seven hundred years was eighteen allotments of a wild mountain 
which never produced grass or wealth ; yet I heard that the tomb of 
the proud bodachs firom Fobal Ui Chaoimh used to be elevated three 
feet above that of MacCarthy Moi in the Abbey of Lough Lein." 

This passage is of course satire ; but, as far as it goes, it 
tends to disprove 0'Reilly's statement Though the poet does 
not assert here that he himself sprang from the 0'Rahillys of 
0*Keeffe's country, he seems to imply that the race he sprang 
from was closely allied to them. 

The precise locaHty of 0*Rahilly's birth is uncertain. 
0*Reilly says that he resided at Sliabh Luachra, and the 
expression has been repeated by all who have written of him 
since. But Sliabh Luachra is applied in modem times, not 
only to the mountain anciently so called, but to a vast tract of 
country extending southward as far as the Paps, eastward to 
the borders of Cork county, and westward to within a few 
miles of Killamey. It was this Sliabh Luachra that Eoghan 
Ruadh O'Sullivan meant when he addressed 

ei5f e if fuaóa Sléibe tua6pa. 

To say, then, that a man resided at Sliabh Luachra is as 
indeíinite as to say that he lived in Meath or Upper Ossory. 
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Tradition has fixed the place of his residence for a consider- 
able time at Cnoc an Chorfhiaidh, or, as Ít is now called, Stag- 
mount, some ten miles to the east of Killarney, and close 
to thc Greal Southern and Westem Raihvay, on the north 
side of that line. Here there is a well, still poínted out as 
tobar Aodhagain, or " Egan's well." In the E!egy on Diar- 
muid 0'Leary (XXII.), many of the places mcntioned are 
such as would strike a resident at Stagmount ; and the Elegy 
on Cronin's children (XII.), as well as some passages in the 
Satire on Cronin, suggest a close neighbourhood to Rathmore. 
There can be little doubt that a considerable portion of the 
poet's life was passed in this locality. Nothing but a pro- 
tracted resídence could impress his per5onality so vividly on 
the minds of the people. 

But he did not reside always at Stagmount His writings 
show a marked intímacy with Killarney and places to the 
west of Killarney. and one of his most touching lyrics is a 
vehement outburst of feeling on changing his residence to 
Dunneacha, beside Tonn Toime (VII.). He appears tohave 
made periodical excursions to the houses of the Iri.'ih nobility, 
broken and .scattered as they then were, to whom his reputation 
as an úllamh gave him an easy introduction. But he had 
fallen upon evil days. The nobles introduced into Ireland by 
the Cromwellian and Williamite usurpations, in the room of 
the old " Milesian " chieftains, cared little for letters, much 
less for Irish history or legend. In the manuscript remains of 
the Iri.-íh bards of the seventeenth and eighleenth centuries, 
few themes are more persistently dwelt on than the indiffer- 
ence of the new nobles to hístory or poetry, The hereditary 
ollamh of Lord Clancarty winds up a pathetic lament 
(XLVII.) for the ruined chieftains of thc Gael, after the 
disaster of the Iioyne, by a declaration that his occupation is 
gone, and that he must henceforth take to brewing. Andrew 
M'Curtain, Ín moody nielancholy, complains to Donn that the 
noblemen of his time show him the door almost as soon as he 
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has entered their houses, that they care nothing for his verses 
or genealogies. In the many laments for dead Irish chieftains 
produced during this period, none of their virtues is so much 
insisted on as their hospitality, especially to the bardic tribe. 
The professional ollatnh was practically a thing of the past in 
the opening years of the eighteenth century. 

The date of our poet's birth has not been ascertained with 
certainty. If we may trust a manuscript of this century, his 
el^y on Diarmuid 0'Leary (XXII.) was composed in the 
year 1696, and a short elegy on Justin MacCarthy (Lord 
Mountcashel), who died in 1694, is probably from his pen ; 
and it is certain that he had reached the fullness of his powers 
before the close of the seventeenth century ; further, it would 
seem that most of his works, which have reached us, were 
written between the years 1700 and 1726. We can fix the 
dates of some more definitely. His lines on the banishment 
of Dr. Sleyne, Bishop of Cork (IX.), were written in 1703. 
John Brown, the subject of a most beautiful and touching 
el^ (XIII.), died on the i^th of August, 1706. And this 
elegy clearly proves that, at this date, 0'Rahilly took a most 
intense interest in the social war that raged in Killamey, in 
connexion with the Kenmare estate, and had been watching 
with an intelligent eye the events of the previous decade of 
years. In October, 1709, he appeals to Donogh 0'Hickey, of 
Limerick, to leave his native country rather than take " appro- 
bation oaths" (XXIV.). The "Assembly of Munstermen" 
(XX.) must have been written after 17 14, from the allusion it 
contains to King George, and the same is to be said of the 
few stanzas on " Death " (XXXIX.). In his satire on Cronin, 
he mentions the year 1713 as the date at which the strange 
parliament there described was convened. Hence, we may 
conclude that this satire was written after that date. The 
" Eachtra Chloinne Thomáis " was unquestionably written 
before the satire on Cronin. The Epithalamium, written for 
Valentine Brown, on the occasion of his marriage with 
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Honoria Butler. of Kilcash, was composed in 1720. To this 
same datc is aacribed a MS. of poem II., according to the 
catalogue drawn up for the British Museum. In 1722, we find 
the poet malíing a copy of Keating's " History of Ireland " for 
Mac Sheehy. This copy is now in the National Library, 
Kildare-street, Dublin. In a manuscript copy of his great' 
elegy on O'Callaghan (XV.), in the Maynooth collection, the! 
death of that chieftain is said to have taken place on thC' 
24th of August, 1724- In a copyof the poem on the "Shoes" 
(XVIII.), preserved in the Royal Irish Acadeiny, it is stated 
that it was written about 1724. The beautiful reverie which 
begins "Gile na GÍle" (IV.) is found in a British Museum 
manuscript of the year 1725 ; and as this is in some other 
manuscripts regarded as a bindíng poem to the " Merchant's 
Son " (III.), the latter may not improbably belong to the same 
period. The poem on Valentine Brown (VIII.) must have 
been written in o!d age, when want had pressed heavily upon 
him. Though we cannot determíne the date of the last poem 
he ever penned, the circumstances attending its compositíon 
areof painful interesL It Ís certain that despondency weighed 
down that great soul as his end approached. He had met 
with bitter disappointments. The nobles whora he immorta- 
iized had treated him with cold neglect He was pressed 
hard by poverty. But neither disappointment nor poverty 
could queiich the fire of genius that burned within him, and 
seemed to blaze ever more brightty, as the clouds of sorrowr 
thicltened above his head. On his bed of siclíness (from 
which he never rose), his hand trembling in death, he penned 
an epistle to a friend (XXI.) which must rank among the 
most interesting poems in literature. He describes his want, 
his loneliness, his grief, with unapproachable pathos ; and 
pas.ses on to the ruin of his country despoiled of her chieftains, 
■* since the knave had won the game from the crowned king." 
In the barony of MagonÍhy, whose centre is Killarney, was 
fought out on a smaller scaíe the struggle between the races 
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which ended in the confiscation of Irish land, and in this 

struggle we find 0'Rahilly actively engaged. Nicholas 

Brown, the second Viscount Kenmare, was attainted for his 

participation in the Jacobite war, and his estates vested in the 

Crown. As his children were inheritable under the marriage 

settlement, the commissioners entrusted with the management 

and sale of the forfeited estates were directed, by a Royal 

letter in 1696, not to let the Kenmare estate for a term 

exceeding twenty-one years. But, contrary to this order, the 

estate was let privately for sixty-one years, far below its 

value, to John Blennerhasset, of Ballyseedy, and George 

Rogers, of Ashgrove, county Cork, his brother-in-law, two 

members of the Irish Parliament. This contract, no less 

iUegal than unjust, had it been ratified, would have been 

fraught with the most serious consequences. Blennerhasset 

and Rogers had intended to plant the estate with Protestant 

settlers, and to elbow the Catholic Celt to crags and barren 

moorlands. Their aim may be gathered from a memorial 

which they addressed to the Lord Lieutenant, when the 

validity of their lease was called in question by the English 

Commission in 1699. We quote from that document the 

foUowing : — 

*' We have lett some farmes to English tenants that doe advance 
some thinge, and wee hope when the estate is settled, and the Protestant 
tenants may thinlc themselves safe in setting down there, that wee shall 
be able to raise the king*s rent, and reserve a farme to ourselves, which 
wee thinlc wee well deserve for so considerable an undertaking ; for wee 
could without losses, trouble, orhazard, manage two Protestant counties 
near Dublin sooner than this estate among so many ungovemable and 
disingenuous people." 

The memorial goes on to show what a great loss his 
Majesty would incur by the invalidation of the contract, and 
continues : — 

** So that were it not on a publique account more than a private 
interest wee would not undertake the trouble of communication with so 
wicked and barbarous a people for even the profitt wee expect. Truly 

voL. 111. b 
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ii is not so valuable but wee would surrender ii, but that we have 
engaged so many Protestants, and wee liave other considetable intereats 
of our own estates and leased lands that do adjoyne it, that maltes it 
agree with our interest and inclination to have thal countr^ planted 
with Protestants." " In playne English," it continues, " this is no 
more than a tryall of skill whether Keny shall be a Protestant or an 
Irish plantation or not. Their priest Connellan, the other day, told his 
parishioners at Mass that nowe they raay wilh cheerfulness repair their 
Mass house, for that their old master, the Lord Kenmare, meaning Sir 
Nieholas Browne, would soon have the estate again." (See Miss 
Hicfcson's "Old Kerry Records," zad series, pp. 122-134.) 

The contract was quashed ; and Ín 1703, at the sale of the 
forfeited estates, at Chichester House, Dublin, ihe estate was 
sold to John Asgill, during the lifetime of Sir Nicholas Brown. 
The ofTicial entry is as follows ; — 

" All the estates of the Lord Kenmare in the province of Munater 
vested in the truslees were sold to Mr. John Asgill, April i^th, 1703, the 
buyer to pay atl the incumbrances and to havc all arrears of rent and 
Sir Michael Creagh's judgment due to the Trustees for j£iooo, and the 
woods, as per particulars affi»ed, lying in the counties of Corlt and 
ReiTj." 

John Asgill, the purchaser, had a strange career. An 
Englishman bred to the law, he scented from afar thc litiga- 
tion that arose from the confiscation.s that followed the 
Revolution. He had married a daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Brown, and, in 1703, had obtained a seat in the Irish Parlia- 
mcnt. But that pious body, shocked at an absurd pamphlet 
he liad published, voted it a blasphemous hbel, and he was 
expelled from the House. A few years later he entered the 
English House of Commons ; but his unlucky pamphlet was 
not forgotten. The Commons ordered it to be publicly bumt, 
and the author was expelled. 

In the confusion that ensued, consequent on a change o 
landlords over so important an estate, some Irishmen sought 
to enrich themselves, and rise on the ruin of the Catholic and 
Jacobite Viscount. Among these, two are singled out by 
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0'Rahilly, as special objects of his vvrath. Timothy Cronin 
had been a collector of hearth-money to Lord Kenmare, and 
Murtogh Griffin acted as administrator to Lady Helen, his 
wife, during his attainder. Griffin had become a Protestant, 
and aspired to be a landlord. Cronin, though remaining a 
Catholic, found no difficulty in abjuring the Pretender. These 
individuals are interesting as representing the class of persons 
whom 0'Rahilly savagely satirized under the general name of 
Clan Thomas. The poet composed an " Eachtra," or history 
of the transactions of Cronin, in which he represents him as 
addressing his followers in these polite and outspolcen 
words : — 

Q 5obaóa buba bána bpoónitJince, ap CaÓ5, nlop leóp lib map t>o 
fttbip me CijeapTia óinn itlapa ap a ÓtJ6ai5 ap 50 b-cu^ap a m^ion 
a^uf o 6i$eapnap t>á Óeap5-naniait> o^up nf aip Thai6e le ceaócap bfob 
é, 6ip bo W a il^iop a^am-pa 50 b-peubpainn péin an pean-uopal 
Seagán Qpsill bo óapaó oip mo méip, aj* 50 m-beaó caipbe na beoCa 
05am péin aiiial acá, 6ip nf paib moijipcip osom-pa piam ntíp baineap 
t)á oi;gn^eaóc, ap me péin bo beit a 5-ceannap 'na 6iai J. Qip b-cóip t>o 
^lac aip5iot> cmnceám t)o Idim ; níop mipe an cpoóaipe mall *j*ar\ 
5-ceapb pin, nf ^íá^ainn bo6dn ^on aon-p^aobaó a^up nfop tu^op bo 
ptípam *pa" aip^iob pin aóc pléió a^up clampap. 

**Ye black, bold, vehement, ill-mannered bodachs,** said Tadhg, 
^* was it not enough for you that I banished Lord Kenmare from his 
country, and that I gave his daughter and his lordship to his inveterate 
cnemy ? And it was not through a desire to serve either of them, as I 
knew that I could twist that old gentleman, John AsgiU, on my finger, 
and that I would have the profits of the estate myself, as I have ; as I 
never had a master whom I did not depríve of his inherítance which I 
kept myself, in his stead. At first he received hearth-money on hand. 
I was not a slow villain at that trade. I did not leave a cabin without 
plunderíng, and I gave him no satisfaction for that money but wrangling 
and dispute." 

Then Tadhg proceeds to tell how he had ruined the inhabi- 
tants of 0'Keeffe*s and O'Callaghan's districts, evicting the 
inhabitants for hearth-money, until the whole region became 
a wildemess. What the poet thought of Griffin is sufficiently 

b 2 
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obvious from the mock elegy with which he soothed his 
manes (XVII.)- 

Mention has been made of the woods in this estate as 
becoming the property of Asgill. It would seem that some of 
his under-agents were interested in cutting them down before 
the propert/ passed into the haiids of the Browns. and a com- 
plaint was made that .£20,000 worth of timber was destroyed. 
Trees newly felled were sold at .sixpence each. 

On the isth of August, 1706, soon after the estate had 
changed hands, and when the inhabitants of the barony were 
ablaze with indignation at the attempted Íntroduction of 
Protestant planters, and at the ruin of the woods, brought 
about for selfish ends by designing upstarts, died Captain 
Brown of Ardagh, who had long been manager of the estate, 
and had been a member of Parliament for Tralee Ín 1689. In 
the course of a beautiful elegy on the deceased (XIII.), 
0'Rahilly pours out his wrath, like lava, on the heads of the 
plunderers of the people. Caplain Brown's connexion with 
Lord Muskery and his wife's relation to the Duke of Ormond 
were not likely to be iost sight of by the poet 

In the second stanza he hints at the undue violence of the 
new masters : — 

G Miri po riieaUair leac dp Lóápann, 
pdl (i(i n-apBop <i|i m-bailce 'r dl' D-c6iipam, 
QdpDa dp D-ceaú np in-ban 'r di> m-boloóc, 
'Qp rsdí T'oi'ii r5eotinoi& petincn pOipne. 

xin. s-8. 

The same idea is developed in two or three succeeding 
stanzas. The people have now no lord but the God of giory ; 
the woods are cut down, a pitiable sight. Then the high 
military genius of the deceased Ís dwelt on, and a company of 
rivers chant a melancholy chorus at his death. But the poet 
turns from these, more pained at tlie weeping of Brown, now 
in servitude abroad, and the weeping of the widow of high 
lineage. Then, with withering sarcasm, he describes the 
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sad pHght to which the estate of the Browns had been 
reduced : — 

Qb^ap uabaip buaióeapta 'p bpónjoil, 
QénuaÓ luic if uilc gan céopa, 
TTléat)iiJa6 t)ian aip óiaó ^j*ar\ óóige 
Ciop bup b-peapann 05 QpsiUbá 66iihpeaTh. 

Qn bapa ctíp bo óptíió an 66150 : 
gpiopa ip CaÓ5 a b-peibm 'pa m6pcup, 
tép bíbpeaó óp paoite ni6pba 
Qp a b-peapannaib caipce ip c6pa. 

Ip bit-ópeaó bóp 5-coillce aip pe66ab, 
Ip mailip tai65 05 abainc map pm6l bub, 
5an ampap có a 5-ceann 'p a b-cóm leip, 
ón Id t)*imti5 P5iat uappait) na pl^ijce. 

XIII. 81-92. 

Asgill, the new proprietor, had troubles of his own. While 
he was the cause of angry scenes in the Legislatures of both 
England and Ireland, his underlings in Kerry, men of the 
stamp of Cronin and Griffin, got what they could by the 
destruction of the woods, or by the extortion of hearth-money. 
The years went by in sorrow and suffering for the Catholic 
Celt, whom the law never recognised except for purposes of 
insult and plunder. Men driven from their homes through- 
out the country retired to the fastnesses of the woods and 
mountains, and there offered a desultory resistance to the 
execution of the laws framed by a faction to plunder and 
insult them. 

In 1720, Lord Kenmare(Sir Nicholas Brown)died, andhis 
son Valentine was now undisputed owner of the estate. In 
this year, 0'Rahilly voiced the public joy in a beautiful 
epithalamium for his marriage with Colonel Butler's daughter 
(XXX.). Twenty years of anxiety and fear and suffering had 
passed ; and the dream of Blennerhasset and Rogers — a 
Protestant plantation in Magonihy — had vanished into thin 
air. 
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Froude, referring to this period, or a littlc laler, declared 
Ki!!arney to be the Catholic University of Ireland. The 
classics were taught,and aspirants to Holy Orders were trained 
in scholastic discipline, and the intricate laws of Gaelic poetry 
were carefully studied there. The cause of Sir Nicholas Brown 
was the cause of enlightened freedom, and true toleration ; 
but there were others of the local gentry who favourcd the 
progress of the Catholic Celt. 0'RahilIy, in the tract from 
which we have already quoted, mentions four as the only ones 
who had the true spirit of fairmindedness. Cronin, in the 
speech to which we have referred above, declares that if 
four traitors who were in the country were Ín his power he 
could sleep sound ; they are Lavellin, Colonel White, Ned 
tlerbert, and William Crosby. Of these, Lavellin and Colonel 
White had married sisters to Helen, wife of Sir Nicholas 
Brown. In the intended depositions of Sylvester O'Sullivan, 
the informer, we have the names of several popi.sh school- 
masters in Ki!larney whom he declares to have been " well 
versed in the libera! sciences," Oiie of these, indeed his own 
partner in academic labours, he accused before Lord Fitz- 
maurice, of Ross Castle, "of carrying arms, school-teaching, 
and other heavy crimes." But the scholastic services of 
Sylvester were dispensed with after he had, on the 23rd of 
February, 1729, " publicly renounced the errors of the Church 
of Rome " in the Protestant church at Killarney. 

Sylvester O'Sullivan states Ín a memorial, which he styles 
"depositions rcady to be sworn," that Archdeacon Lauder 
who sat among other magistrates to hear his complaint, spoke 
as follows, Ín a great " huff and fury " : — 

" How now, you rogue ! Do you think to get any justice against the 
county Kerry gentlemen who are all in a knot, and even baffle the very 
judges OD the cireuit ? Nay, you are mistalcen ; our bare words are takcn 
and preferred before the Govemment before the deposilions of a thousand 
such evidences who have no friends to baelt 'em. This is not France, 
that severe country where Ihe liing's interest is so strictly maintained. 
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No! this is Kerry, where we do what we please. We'll teach you 
some Kerry law, my fríend, which is to give no right and take no 
wrong." 1 

In spite of any arg^ments that may be founded on this 
speech, it is certaín that, though many of the Protestant 
gentry sided with the Catholics against the Govemment, 
racial and religious animosities ran high, as the story told in 
XLIII. sufficiently proves. 

The Catholic Celt of Magonihy, however, had something 
more substantial to rely on than the good will of time-serving 
magistrates. There were true hearts and stout arms in the 
fastnesses of the mountains to defend his cause. Glenfleslc is 
a valley bounded by mountains of savage grandeur, and 
watered by the Flesk, a river celebrated in song and story. 
Near the entrance of the glen stands the castle of Kilaha, 
which was for generations inhabited by the O'Donoghues of 
the Glen. Perhaps no Irish chieftain so successfully preserved 
his clan from the ravages of the freebooter. No Irish chief- 
tain was served with more devoted loyalty. Nature had done 
much — she had reared lofty walls of rock on either side ; she 
had indented the mountains with convenient recesses, whither 
the outlaw might betake him till the storm he had raised had 
blown over. But it was in the strong arm of the indomitable 
race that acknowledged him as lord, as well as in his own 
uprightness and courage, that O'Donoghue found his chief 
strength. He was not wealthy ; but he lived ever among his 
people — their cause was his cause. He hated Castle proclama- 
tions and decrees with a traditional hatred. It was in vain 
that his estate was declared forfeit under Cromwell. The 
undertakers, in all probability, never even beheld the slopes of 
Derrynasaggart or the lake of Foiladown. One of the sweetest 
and most vigorous of Gaelic poets reigned at Killaha during 

* For a fuU account of this remarkable document, see " Old Kerry 
Records," 2nd series, pp. 177-186. 
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the Restoration and Rcvolution periods. His poems breat 
the .spirit of manly independence (XLVIII.-XLIX.) In the 
stress of the pcnal days, when unjust forfeitures had forced many 
a good Irishman from the home of his ancestors, the hospitable 
chieftain of the Glen welcomed them with open arms. 
O'Donoghue's house was a safe haven for persecuted bards. 
and the chieftain himself a generous patron of the Muses. A 
grateful poet has left a vivid picture of life Ín Killaha Castle 
during the days of the Revolution, when Geoffrey O'Donoghue, 
himself a poet and wit of a high order. extended an open- 
hearted welcome to his brother bards : — 



Lth^H 



tHiíp ééapiiat^ le ceaDQiO ip sa'Ppiti oi&ee, 
mttp cpéiíeaó le ceutiaib 'na s-cancap iQOifeCs, 
Tllfip péai'baú ip póile 'no 5-cQiCreap planca, 
THOp béapcaó na h-éispe le caca 1HoIq6. 

Dún clCipo 'na lÉiSceap cn LaiOin Iforiieo, 
Dún béiCe le 5p6Q|'Qi& aip BpacQiB plotía,' 
Díln eopsoft pA f eubQiC ho rtiacQtft plosfia. 
Dún spfiiCpe ndp réapna& a b-ca&aipc ti" aoiíieatiaiB. 

Ctiipc looópoO B"" cpaofiQO Do Rasnp blotiBa, 
Cfiipc eaCcaó un cpém-pip núp 60151U mfono, 
Cúipc BéoproC 'no peim-pit 05 FpeQrcal paoito, 
Cúipc Qopaó on gaoOaUbpoB ip FQ'PPi'15 aoiOinn. 

The house of Geoffrey — short seems the nighl to hundreds ; 
House of acconiplishments, in which songs are sung- to harps ; 
House of fe5tiviCy and hospita1ity, in which wiacs are drunk ; 
House of beslowing, in which bards are rewarded substantially. 

■ Stronghold of Ihe clergy, where Latin is fluently read ; 
Slronghold, where the maidens embroider silken robes ; 
Stronghold, liberal in dispensing gem!> to sons of princes ; 
Slronghold of gifts unceaEÍngly given to guests. 

Mansion of herocs, unsiibdued by wicked threats ; 

Mansion ot wonders, of Ihe valianc man who stored uot jewels ; 

Mansíon of verses freely running lo honour nobles ; 

Mansion of airíness in the Gaelic dwelling, rooniy and delightful. 
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The Glen became the home of " Tories, Robbers, and 
Rapparees, Persons of the Romish Religion, out in arms and 
upon their keeping." It was these tories that made it secure 
to carry on the crime of school teaching in Killarney. A few 
extracts from the correspondence with Dublin Castle, of some 
Kerry magistrates and others, will give some idea of the part 
played by Glenflesk and its Chieftain, in the social struggle» 
whose centre was Killamey, and in whose vortex the years of 
our poet's manhood were passed. 

Colonel Maurice Hussey, himself a Jacobite, writes on the 
26th of December, 1702, from Flesk Bridge : — " The Tories 
in the province are lately grown highwaymen, that is, most 
of them horsemen ; I find there are now about fifteen or 
sixteen." In the same year he writes again to the Castle 
secretary, Joshua Dawson: — "Tories are skulking up and 
down in couples, but I have taken good care to prevent their 
getting into the mountains — the chief of the Rapparees were 
twice sett by twice their own number of soldiers from Rosse, 
yet they escaped, a shameful thing to be related. I do not 
care to be the author of it, but *tis true." Hussey, who was a 
Catholic, further asserts that he had " an English heart still, 
though bom and miserably bred in Ireland." 

In 1708, it was expected, on all sides, that the Pretender 
would visit the west coast of Ireland, and Colonel Hedges, of 
Macroom (II. 45), who had been appointed govemor of Ross 
Castle, proceeded to administer the oath of abjuratíon to 
Catholícs in the various towns. Many Catholic gentlemen, 
on refusing it, were imprisoned. Colonel Hedges, writing to 
Dawson, says : — " Some Irish gentlemen have very freely 
taken the oath, and others will, but the proprietors and idle 
persons, and such as served King James and are poor, and all 
the priests, are the persons who are universally and entirely 
disposed to assist the Pretender or any Popish interest" The 
Pretender scare blew over for the time, but many gentlemen 
and the great bulk of the people had openly taken their side. 
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We can easily understand our poet's rage against the Cronins^ 
father and son, from such recommendations as the following : 
— " I tal<e leave to ask," wrote Hedges to Dawson, in 171 1, 
■■ for a license (to carry arms) for Darby Cronine, who, though 
a papist, has been employed by me for scveral years past, and 
took the oath of abjuration." 

In a letter, dated the 28th of February, ^712, addressed to 
Murtogh Grifllín, Hussey says : — "The Rapps of Glenflesk, 
the sure refuge of all the thieves and tories of the country, are 
up by night and are guilty of all the violence and villanies 
imaginable, and it wiU be always so, tiU nine parts of ten 
of O'Donoghue's followers are proclaimed and hanged on 
gibbets upon ihe spott." The untamable spirit of Timothy 
and Finneen O'Donoghue was a source of constant alarm to 
such time-servers as Hedges. To these were joined now, 
Francis Eagar, a Protestant, who had married their sister. On 
June the 8th, 1714, Hedges writes : — " Timothy and Florence 
(Finneen) O'Donoghue and Philip O'SuUivan, of Glenfles^, 
papists, have fire-arms and swords, as I am credib!y informed." 

The death of Queen Anne did not by any means diminish 
the strain to which Castle law was subject in Kerry, Hedges, 
as yet unaware of the important event, writes on August 4th, 
1714, to Dawson :■ — 

" The Protestants of Ki!lamey, besides those which are linked with 
the O'Donoghue, do not eiceed a dozen; there are but four in the 
county adjacent," 

He means no doubt families. In a census taken by Philip 
Anderson, Clerk of the Commissioners of Array, in 1692, the 
number of Protestants in Magonihy is given as 82, while the 
Catholics number 1587. Hedges goes on to say that the 
magistrates are Ín terror of their persons, and far from putting 
the laws in force, and adds ; — 

"Old O'Donoghue told Mr. Griffin [a magistrate) tohisface that he 
hoped aoon to see the lime when he and his would puU out his throal, 
and he often bragged Ihat he had 500 men at his command." 
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On the 23rd of August, the accession of George I. having 
become lcnown, Hedges writes an account of his exertions to 
proclaim the new Sovereign. " The court leet began last 
Saturday at Killamey, and I hear the papists are talcing the 
oaths of fidelity and allegiance to his majesty with seem- 
ing cheerfulness." But he has only two names to mention. 
"Timothy Croneen and his son Darby Croneen, toolc the 
oath of allegiance, and toolc and subscribed the adjuracon 
oath the first day of the sessions." Finneen O'Donoghue, he 
says, was the person he feared to be most troublesome, but it 
was satisfactory to learn from this formidable opponent of 
unjust laws, that " about a dozen gun barrels were lately 
wrought into reap-hoolcs by a smith in Glenfleslc, which he 
was told were rusty old barrels found in a hollow tree." 
0'Rahilly addresses one of his sweetest odes (XI.) to this 
Finneen O'Donoghue, and describes graphically the part he 
played in resisting the execution of the penal laws. 

Another power in the county at this period, but one 
of whom 0*Rahilly spealcs with distrust, was Domhnall 
0'Mahony, of Dunloe, with his formidable band of fairesses. 
In 1706, the poet had soothed the ghost of John 0'Mahony, 
Domhnall's father, with one of his splendid elegies (XIV.) ; 
but in Domhnall himself he reposed no confidence. He 
represents Cronin in the " Eachtra Thaidhg Dhuibh," as 
empanelling a jury of the upstarts, and the first name of the 
twelve is Domhnall 0'Mahony, of Dunloe. This personage 
seems to have been a real power in the county. He was a 
Catholic and tenant to the Earl of Shelboume, but he had 
abjured the Pretender, and the number of his own subjects 
was estimated at " three thousand persons, all of the Pope's 
religion." He had discipUned his dependents as an army, 
ready at a moment's notice, to swoop down on the objects of 
his displeasure. If we may believe the evidence of Kennedy, 
quit-rent collector, only a dozen of Mahon^'s tenants were 
Leinster Protestants. " So may it please your Excie and 
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Lijpps," adds Kennedy, " the said Mahony and his mobb of 
Fairesses are so dreaded by his mighty power that noe Papist 
ín the líingdom of Ireland hath the lilte,"' 

Such were the scenes amid which cjur poet lived and sang, 
He watched his country, all lorn and blood-stained, entering 
within the shadow of an inhuman persecution, and didnot live 
to see her even partially emerge. He often connected his own 
hardships — notwithstanding his profession as íí//íjw//í— with 
those of his country, and traced both to the same source, 
and in his deathbed poem he bewails both together. He is 
beyond all others the poet of the ancient Irish Nobility, who 
despises upstarts, and gives no quarter to any man who sacri- 
ficed honour and faith for wealth and power. 

0'RahilÍy was without qucstion well educated ; and his 
knowledge of the classics is sufficíently attested by thc 
classical quotations, and the allusions to classical topics to be 
found in his writings. He translated St. Donatus's Latin 
poem on Ireland ínto Irish verse, but we regret that we have 
been unabie to procure his version for this volume. The 
extent of his knowledge of English we cannot accurate!y 
ascertain ; but from aliusions and quotations in his prose 
works,.it would seem that he was at home in that language. 
His knowledge of Irish'was unquestionabIy profound. His 
command of that tongue was such as natural genius alone, 
without extensive study, could not give, and has rarely if ever 
been equalled. A deep and intimate acquaintancc with the 
Iri.sh language is, 0'Curry testifies, evinced by the " Eachtra 
Chloinne Thomáis." Nor can less be said of the lyrics and 
elegies printed in this volume. His familiarity with all the 
l^endary lore that illumines the dawn of Irish history is 



' For a fuUer picture of Hfe in Kerry the reader is referred to the 
chapter entitled " Kerryin the EighteenthCentury," in Miss HicfcsOQ's 
Old Kerry Records, Second Series, on which the writer of the prcced- 
ing account has Iargely drawn. 
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shown in his elegies, and must have been the result of wide 
reading and a tenacious memory. He had an ardent passion 
for genealogy, but differed from ordinary genealogists in this, 
that he quickened the dry bones of a pedigree with the life of 
poetry. We have already seen how an education could be 
procured in Kerry, even when school teaching was a serious 
crime against the law. Indeed Egan seems to have been the 
most leamed ollamh of his day. His quaint account of the 
learned meetings in O'Callaghan's house (XV.), where every 
great name in Europe came under discussion, cannot be con- 
sidered as exaggerated, if we remember that men like the 
poet himself were of the company. Indeed, so highly did 
the popular voice esteem his genealogical talents, that even in 
our own days a quotation from one of his elegies has been 
regarded as proving a kinship between families. 

There is reason to believe that he was at first in good cir- 
cumstances ; but his poverty at the end of his life was extreme. 
It is hardly possible to read his death-bed poem (XXI.), to 
which allusion has been already made, without tears. Here 
he appears as one wanting help, and yet too proud to beg. 
He will not be seen at the doors of the new nobility. He 
laments the loss of the true chieftains in terms of matchless 
pathos. He had tried Sir Valentine Brown (VIII.), but he 
was repulsed ; his ** f eana-popg liaó " must henceforth vainly 
weep for the generous nobles of the '* Capc'-ísuil." In the 
poem on the " Shoes," with which he was presented by 
O'Donoghue Dubh (XVIII.), his soul appears overcast with 
the shadow of dire poverty. The tone is subdued ; the 
humour is grim ; and in the concluding Hnes he expresses 
openly his distress and desolateness. It was probably one 
of his latest poems. It is remarkable in this great poet that 
the verses he produced in an old age of sorrow and poverty 
are more fiery and vigorous than his earlier productions. 

After the lapse of nearly 200 years, Egan's memory is 
fresh to-day in many parts of Munster, and would have been 
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far fresher and more vivid were it not that the language 
which he wrote, and in which his witty sayings were recordi 
has decayed throughout almost the entire province. 

Though Httle of biographical value has reached us cort? 
cerning him, still certain traits of his character have 
placed in a strong h'ght by oral tradition. It appears that 
affected simplicity formed a strong feature of his character. 
He deHghted in acting asa simpleton until hehad secured his 
object, and then in impressing on the bystandcrs the success 
of his practical joke by making a display of his learning. On 
one occasion he entered a book-shop in Cork, and asked the 
price of the books that !ay on the counter in a tone of voice 
and with a gesture that led the bookseller to imagine he was 
deaJing with a fool. At lengtH he asked with much timidity 
the price of a large expensive classical work exhibited there, 
The bookscller, with a look of pitying contempt, handed him 
the book, and said, " You will get it for nothing if you can 
only rcad it." The poct took the book, and to confirm the 
seller in his error opened it, and held it before him with the 
pages inverted ; and, when the bargain had been dulyratified, 
set it properly before him and read it aloudwíth afaciHty that 
amazed the bystanders and confounded the bookseller, who 
perceived he had been made the victim of a practical j'oke. 

When he attended fairs, and on such public occasions, it is 
said that he usually wore a " sugan " round his waist Indeed, 
ín one of his prose satires, when describing the dress adopted 
by Clan Thomas, he appears to allude to this cincture. He 
delighted in passing for a foolish clown amongst the buyers 
from Cork and Limerick who frequented the fairs, and to 
whom he was known on]y by reputation. His constant reply 
to such strangers, Íf they happened to price his cattle, was, 
"Dubaipc mo itiacaip lioin jan laD Do 61ol gan an méaD po," 
and thus they were led to imagine that he was a mere 
Ínstrument in the hands of an abscnt mother. 

On one occasion a certain Limerick stranger, named Shink- 
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win, was completely deceived by hís language and manner. 
Shinlcwin, it seems, bought some cattle from the poet, whom 
he regarded as a fool, and imagined from the replies to some 
questions he asked that the cattle were in calf Afterwards, 
as he passed along the street, he observed this " fool " dis- 
cussing with great volubility and vehemence some questions 
of history with a local gentleman. He inquired who that 
man was, and was told that he was Egan 0'Rahilly. On 
hearing this — for the poet was well lcnown by reputation 
throughout Munster — he exclaimed, b'pdg pan ba gan bdip ag 
Sinnicín, " that leaves Shinkwin with cows not in calf " This 
expression has passed into a proverb. 

0'Rahilly is also popularly remembered as an unrivalled 
satirist He belonged to what Eoghan Ruadh O'Sullivan called 
" Muintir Chainte." In a period of Irish history anterior to 
that we are considering, satirists were supposed to be able to 
raise three blisters on the individual whom they abused if he 
deserved the satire ; stories are told of our poet which attri- 
bute to his satire still greater power. It is said that, like 
Archilochus of old, he killed a man by the venom of his satire, 
and that a fierce attempt was made to satirize himself ; that 
he laboured the livelong night to neutralize its effects ; and 
that when moming came he asked his daughter to look out 
and reconnoitre. The daughter brought word that some of 
his cattle had perished during the night. The poet, on hearing 
this, said, "buióeaóap le Dia an Id a 6ul oppa ip naó opin-pa 
x>o óuaió pé." " Thank God ! the victory was gained over them 
and not over me." This story is worth recording, as it proves 
how genuinely our poet represents the ancient spirit of Irish 
literature. On reading the legend, one is carried in imagination 
to the days of Cuchulainn and Ferdiad, or of Cairbre and 
Breas. There can be no doubt that Egan's power of vituper- 
atíon was unrivalled. In his day, personal satire among Irish 
bards was nothing better than eloquent rhythmical barging, 
often indulged in for the sake of displaying the scolding 
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powers of the satirist. In the case of our poet, we neei 
rest his claim as a master of abusive language on myl 
stories ; an Ínteresting specimen of his personal satire 
exists, A poet of the MacCarth/ family called Domhn: 
TuiUe, or " Domhnall of the Flood," whose patron was T 
an Duna, wrote a bitter attack on him, on what provoc 
we cannot say. 0'RahiIly replied in a satire of gr 
bittemess still. We give 0'Rahilly's reply in this vc- 
(XXXVIII). We believe it will be found interesting, as tl. 
íng some light on what our annalists say of Irish satin 
certainly displays unbounded command of language. Wh 
this fierce cncounter was purely a trial of strength bet 
the poets, we cannot determine. MacCarthy's attaclc, \ 
is somewhat coarse, dwells on 0'Rahilly's mercenary sp' 
how he will not write a poem without a lai^e sum of m 
— but it is chiefly an attack on his person, so vs^uc 
exaggerated, however, that it is impossible to draw any 
clusíons from it regarding his appearance. 



II.— HIS WORKS. 

0'RahilIy's works may be divided into three da: 
Lyrics, Elegies, and Satires. As a lyric poct he dest 
a very high place. HÍs pieces are short, often without n 
order or sequence of parts ; often, too, with a line c 
thrown in to fill up space and keep the metre { 
main thoughts come from the heart, and throW. j 
without apparent elíbrt into language of g 
precision. No idea foreign to the subject i 
reader's attention ; the whole seems i 
inspiration. The rhythm ís perfec" 
metre. The poefs very soul secF 
Most of his lyrical píeces that 
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with his country's sufferings and wounds then bleeding fresh, 
the decay of her strength, the usurpation of her lands by 
foreigners, and the expulsion of the old nobility. His mind 
is never off this theme. The energies which other poets de- 
voted to the praise of wine or woman, he spent in recounting 
the past glories and mouming over the present sorrows of his 
beloved land, whose history he had studied as few men have 
ever done, and whose miseries he beheld with the keen eye 
of genius, and felt for with the warmth and sensibility of the 
most ardent of natures. 

His power as a lyric poet consists mainly in the strength 
of his passion, and in his unequalled pathos. One gets the 
idea from some of the shorter pieces, in which he depicts the 
bleeding and tortured condition of his country, that a very 
tempest of passion swept through the poet's soul. His 
paroxysms are fierce, vehement, and fitful. In such gusts he 
is often taken so far beyond himself, that when the storm is 
over he seems to forget the links that bound his thoughts 
together. He takes little trouble to present the reader with a 
finished whole, in which the various parts are joined together 
by easy natural links. He is only anxious to fix our attention 
on what is great and striking, leaving minor matters to care 
for themselves. We can imagine a poet like Gray countíng 
with scrupulous care the number of his lines, labouring his 
rhymes, and linking one verse to another, so as to form a 
homogeneous whole. Our poet seems to care little about the 
numberofhis lines, or such minor points. He is conscious 
that his thoughts, glowing hot, deserve attention, and he 
compels it. 

There are few pictures in poetry more pathetic than that 
drawn in " The Merchant's Son " (HL). The frequency with 
which visions of Ireland, cast into stereotyped form, were 
produced at a later date is calculated to create a prejudice in 
the mind of the reader against this poem. But the vision 
here described is altogether different from the common poetic 

voL. in. c 
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reveries of the later poets. The loveliness and grace of the 
maiden, her misfortunes, her trust Ín her absent deliverer and 
lover, her belief in his speedy arrival, the fideHty with which 
she clings to his love — ail these create in our minds an intense 
interest in the distre.ssed queen. But our hearts melt to pity 
when she is described as looking, day after day, across the 
main, " over wild, sand-mingled waves," in the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of the promised fleet. Then the poet has a 
sudden and painful surprise in store for her and for us. The 
hero she loved is dead. He died Ín Spain, and there is no 
one to pity her. It is more than she can bear. Her soul is 
wrenched from her body in terror at the word. It is impos- 
sible to describe adequately the power of this poem. It is 
ablaze with passion, while the sudden terror of the concluding 
stanza belongs to the sublime. 

0'RahÍlIy, as we have seen, lived at a time of supreme 
crisis in Irish history. The pcnt-up passion of a suffering 
people finds expression in every line of that magnificent 
threnody, which stands second in this collection. Never, 
perhaps, since Jeremias sat by the wayside and chanted a 
moumful dirge over the ruin of Jerusalem, never were a 
nation's woes depicted with such vivid anguish and such 
passionate bursts of grief We have no reason to suppose 
that the poet made a special study of Biblical literalure ; yet 
it is impossible to read this outburst of fierce, intense passion 
without being reminded of passages in the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets, and especially of the Lamentations. The 
simi]anty in thought, ín intensity of feeling, in vigour of 
expression, in variety and simplicit^ of imagery, between this 
poem and the Lamentations is, we think, not due to couscious 
imitation. It is rather to be ascribed to the brooding of 
kindred spirits over subjects that had much in common. 

" How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people ! bow is the 
mistress of the geatiles hecome a widow: the prÍDce of provinces made 
tribQtaryt "— Law. i. i. 
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'* Weeping she hath wept in the night, and her tears are on her 
cheek8 : there is none to comfort her among all them that were dear 
to her." — Lam. i. 2. 

** My eyes have failed with weeping, my bowels are troubled : my 
liver is poured out upon the earth, forthe destruction of the daughter of 
roy people, when the children, and the sucklings, fainted away in the 
streets of the city." — Lam. ii. 11. 

"Andírom the daughter of Sion all her beauty is departed: her 
princes are become like rams that find no pastures : and they are gone 
away without strength before the face of the pursuer.'' — Lam. i. 6. 

Let these well-known verses be compared with the first 
three poems and the twenty-first of this collection, as well 
as with many passages in the elegies, and we think it will 
appear that our poet in vigour of expression, ín majesty 
and simplicity of imagery, in melting pathos, may claim 
kinship with the greatest writers of all time. 

The Elegies differ in style and metre from the LyTÍcs. They 
are death-songs for distinguished persons. The poet soothes 
every sorrow. He remembers every friend ; the wife, the 
sister, the helpless orphan, the weeping father and mother, the 
famished poor mourning at the gate with no one to break 
them bread. He brings before our eyes the house, wont to be 
so gay, now cold and comfortless and still with the melancholy 
silence of death. 

There is something exquisitely affecting in the tender 
names which 0'Rahilly appHes to the deceased : a fountain of 
milk to the weak, their Cuchulainn in a hostile gathering, the 
guard of their houses and flocks. But, in spite of their tender- 
ness, too-frequent repetition palls. There is too much sameness 
in the drapery of his grief Nature moums, the hills are rent 
asunder, there is a dull mist in the heavens. Such are " the 
trappings and the suits of woe " that he constantly employs. 

The use made of the Greek and Roman deities is, however, 
to modem critics, the greatest blemish in these compositions. 
Pan and Jupiter, Juno and Pallas, give the renowned infant at 
baptisnt the gifts peculiar to themselves. The elegy on Captain 
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0'Leary (XXII.), in spite of these faults, is a beautiful poein." 
The elegy on O'Callaghati (XV. and XVI.) is, perhaps. the 
most fintshed production of the author. But the least faulty 
and most affecting of ail the elegies Ís, without doubt, that on 
Cronin's three children.who weredrowned (XII.). Therhythm 
i.s exquisite, and the beautiful metre is that employed in 
O'Neaghtan's lament for Maiy of Modena. 

As a prose satirist, 0'Rahilly belongs to the same school 
as SwifL His invention is daring ; he Índulges in minute 
descriptions, and delights in the most harassing and disgust- 
Íng details, provided they serve his purpose. He is the 
author of three coarse, fierce prose satires — the " Eachtra Chlo- 
Ínne Thomáis," the " Parliament Chloinne Thomáis," and the 
" Eachtra Thaidg Dhuibh." The two former are given anony- 
mously Ín the manuscripts ; but their similarity Ín thought 
and language to the latter, and the allusions to them to be 
found in the lyrics, leave no doubt that 0'Rahilly was the 
author ; and they were attributed to him by the universal 
belief in Munstcr as late as 1840, as 0'Curry testifies. In 
execution, in plot, Ín the management of details, in strength of 
expression, in command of language, these works stand high ; 
and the strong light they throw on Irish history gives them 
peculiar Ímportance. " Clan Thomas," a breed of semi-satanic 
origin, full of pride and avarice, whose morals and language do 
justice to their parentage, are doomed for generations to be 
the slaves of the nobles in Ireland ; but they watch every 
opportunity of throwing ofF the yolíe. They are essentially a 
gens rustica. In reading their squabbles, their foolish conflicts 
on question.'i of ancestry, down through the agcs, we feel that 
we are getting a vivid glimpse of the brawls, the disunion, the 
traitorism of a certain species of Irishman that has ever been 
a foul stain on the pages of I rish history. The poet, with pecu- 
liar pleasure, ridicules their love of lisping in an English 
accent, and of being taken notice of by English nobles. The 
author takes us through the minutest particulars of a scolding 
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match, or a meeting, or a feast, talcing care that we in the 
meantime conceive a perfect loathing for the actors in these 
petty dramas. We stand and look on as they devour their 
meals, we hear the noise made by the fluids they drink as 
they descend their throats, we listen to their low oaths and 
foolish swagger about their high lineage, and we tum away in 
disgust Surely the upstart or the snob was never elsewhere 
delineated in such vivid colours. 

With a literature such as this, there was little danger 
that the Irísh people as a whole, much less the people of 
the southem province, would suffer the canker of slavery to 
eat into their souls. This literature, ever appealing to the 
glories of the past, ever stinging with keen sarcasm those who 
attempted to supplant the rightful heirs of Irish soil, ever 
taunting the oppressor with his cruelty and treachery, kept 
alive in the Irish heart, to use the words of Burke, " even in 
servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom." The mission 
of the Irish ollatnh in those troubled days, and in the dark 
night of the penal times which foUowed, was to proclaim in 
words of fire the injustice that was being committed, to divert 
the people's attention from present troubles by pointing to a 
glorious past, and, lest they should fall into despair, to kindle 
hopes of future deliverance. Our ollanMs strain is sad, and 
infinitely tender, but withal bold and uncompromising. He 
is an ardent admirer of the great Irish families that stretch 
back through our history into the twilight of legend ; he is a 
believer in aristocracy ; but his fiercest invectives are poured 
out against those who in the stress of a national crisis purchase 
a vulgar upstart nobility at the cost of honour and virtue. 

In estimating 0*Rahilly's place in literature it must be re- 
membered that Irish literature continued in a state of almost 
complete isolation down to its total extinction at the b^nning 
of the present century. It imitated no forei^ models. It did not 
compete for the ear of Europe with any neighbouring Hterature. 
It was little influenced by the invention of prínting, or by the 
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revival of leaming in Europe The number uf books printed 
in the Irish language from the middle of the sixteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century would hardly more than fill 
a school-boy's box ; and of these none were on general litera- 
ture. The desire for learning for which the Irish race was 
proverbial, during these centuries of strain, operated as by a 
kind of instinct mainly in two directions: the attainment of 
priestly orders, and the cultivation of national hÍstory and 
poetry. Even writers learned in classical and foreign litera- 
ture showed little inclination to adopt a foreign style. Keating 
was undoubtedly a man of broad learning, and gifted with a 
vivid imagination ; but he wrote poetry not in the style of 
Virgil or Dante, nor yet of Ronsard or Spenser, but as the 
Irish poets who preceded him, 0'Rahilly, though some 
eighty years later than Keating, is more tru!y Irish stiU, in 
style, in thought, in metre. 

The reader must not, therefore, be surprised to find in our 
author's poems a freshness, a simplicity, a vigour, that savour 
of the Homeric age. Thcdescriptionsof life in O'CalIaghan's 
house (XV.), or in that of Wamer (X.), have something of the 
old-world charm of the Odyssey. It would be uncritical to 
judge this poet according to the canons of taste accepted by the 
nations of modem Europe. He is a surviva! of the antique, in 
thought, in sty!e, in raetre, in spirit. His spirit is as strong, 
as fresh, as vigorous, and olden, as the language Ín which he 
wrote, as the race whose oppression he depicted ; it is soft 
and glowing as the summer verdure of his native !ake-lands; 
it is melanchoIy as the voice of the storm-vexed Tonn Tóime 
that disturbed his rest on that night when in poverty and 
loneliness he lay in Ijed weaving verses destined to be im- 
mortal(VII.). 
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III.— METRIC. 

In the poems we are consídering (with few exceptions) 
siress and similarity of vowel sounds in corresponding stressed 
syUables are the fundamental metrical principle. Certain root 
syllables receive a stress as each line is pronounced, and 
corresponding lines have a like number of stresses. We call 
the set of stressed vowel sounds in a line, or stanza, or poem, 
the stress'frame of that line, or stanza, or poem. We under- 
stand the stress-frame to consist of vowel sounds in their 
unmodified state, We call each stressed vowel sound a stress- 
bearer. It is convenient sometimes to spealc of a syllable 
containing a stressed vowel as a stress-bearer. A diphthong 
or triphthong is similar to a single vowel when the sound of 
that vowel is the prevailing sound of the diphthong or 
tríphthong. Syllables that contain identical or similar 
vowel sounds are similar ; thus gleó and 56 are similar, also 
naoi and lí; thus, too, peóinpa and cóipip (XX. 13) have their 
first syllables similar, o being attenuated or thinned in both ; 
also píol and claióiiii (XVI. 36-38) where the common vowel 
sound is ee as in free. Stresses and stress-bearers correspond 
in two lines when they occur in the same order, beginning 
with the first stress in each. Lines are similar when their 
corresponding stresses fall upon similar syllables, or when 
their corresponding stress-bearers are identical. When all 
the lines in a stanza, or poem, are similar, the stanza or 
poem is said to be homogeneous. A stress is said to rule the 
syllables which are pronounced with dependence on it, and 
these may be talcen to be the syllable on which it falls, 
and the succeeding syllables as far as the next stress, or to 
the end of the line in the case of the final stress. The 
initial stress of a line may also rule one or more antecedent 
.syllables. 
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The final stress-bearer plays an important part in the 
melody of a line, and in the case of certain metres, the 
penultimate stress-bearer also. 

For purposes of analysis we use the following notation : — 



á represents a in cac, sounded like o 



a , 


éi , 


, péin, 


au , 


d , 


, cd, 


é > 


, 61 , 


, beic. 


é , 


í , 


, bí, 


I , 


1 1 , 


, pié. 


i , 


, 61 , 


, peióin, 


ia , 


, la , 


, pial. 


6 


, , 


, cop. 


ou , 


, , 


, lom,* 


ú , 


, u , 


, cup, 


ú > 


tí , 


, cúl, 


ua , 


, ua , 


, puap. 



a 

aw 
e 

ee 

m 

l 

• 

t 

ea 
u 

ow 
u 

00 

ua 



n cot (nearly). 
name. 
awL 

free. 

sin, 

line (nearly). 

near. 

cur, 

pulL 

schooL 

truant (but shorter). 



These are the chief unattenuated or otherwise unmodified 
stress-bearing vowel sounds met with in Irish poetry, some 
of them, such as í, é, etc, cannot be attenuated or thinned. 

In all the poems we are considering similar lines in the 
same stanza, and generally throughout the same poem, have 
their final stress-bearers identical. We spealc of an A-poem, 
or an E-poem, etc, according as any of these vowel sounds 
is the final stress-bearer throughout a homogeneous poem. 
Not every vowel sound in the table given above is used as 
the final stress-bearer for a homogeneous poem, and the most 
common final stress-bearers are á, é, o, ua. In our analysis 
we mark final stress-bearers by capitals. In poems in which 
alternate lines are similar, it is convenient to regard the final 
stress-bearer of the even lines only as characterising the poem. 
The penultimate stress in poems, in which it rules but one 
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syllable, becomes as important as the final stress. The initial 
stress of a line often falls on an undecided vowel-sound, and 
often rules the greatest number of syllables. In the following 
analysis we place a horizontal stroke above the vowel, or 
combination of vowels, on which the stress falls, and use a 
slanting accent-mark, pointing, as far as is possible, to the 
vowel whose sound prevails in the stressed syllable. Ordinary 
accent marks are omitted to avoid confusion. 

The metres we are considering may be divided into 
El^ac and Lyrical metres. 



Elegiac Metres, 

We begin with the Elegiac stanza which is the metrical type 
of a large number of poems in this volume. It consists of four 
verses or lines. Each verse normally contains nine syllables, 
ruled by four stresses. The even syllables contain stress- 
bearers. The second and third stress-bearers, at least, are 
similar. There are often only eight syllables, in which case 
the odd syllables contain stress-bearers. Frequently one or 
more of the stresses rule an extra syllable. The final stress 
always rules two only. Hence the number of syllables varies 
from eight to eleven. The following lines illustrate the 
variation in the number of syllables : — 

(i) Cuippe cpoióe bon cip cu aip peo6a6. 8 sjllables. 
/ /_ /_ j^ 

(2) Qióéiin t)ia 50 bian ab' 6oihaip-pi. 8 sjllables. 

j_ j_ j_ j_ 

(3) Qn t)apa cap t)o épaió an óoi^e. 9 syllable8. 

(4) 5^^ "^ Opuinge leap h-oilea6 cuaO' 0150. 10 syllables. 

/ / _/ _/ 

(5) ^ci pseirh na b-plaiceap aip lapa6 map loópann. 

II syllables. 

j j j j 

(6) TTlonuap a óijóe 50 pmgil 'pa" b-pojihap. 11 syllables. 
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Marlcing by a short horizontal stroke the unstressed 
syllables, the stress-frames of these lines are : — 



(0 


u 


- é - é - O 


(2) 


á 


- ia - ia - O 


(3) - 


- á 


- á - á - Ó 


(4) 


6 


_ í _ _ í - - o 


(5) - 


- á 


_ á --á --O 


(6) - 


- ua 


_ í _ _ í - - o 



The following stanza is in regular Elegiac metre, and is a 
faint imitation of the poet*s manner : — 

I wéep my héro pléasing, pátient, 
The friénd of péace, the glée of the nátion, 
Whose vóice was swéet, whose chéek was rádiant, 
Whose sóul was frée, whose féats were fámous. 

The stress-frame is, 

(e e e Á) 4, 

with the first stress-bearer variable. 

In the Elegiac stanza different lines are not necessarily 
similar, but have always their final stress-bearers similar. 
The final stress-bearers of the lines in different stanzas must 
be similar, and are similar in all the poems in Elegiac metre 
in this volume. 

Lyrical Metres. 

The five-stressed verse in which I. ís composed is typical 
of a large amount of the poetry in this volume. It is suited 
to serious and meditative subjects. In it are composed I.» 
IV., XXI., XLVIL, L., LIII., LIV. Each poem in this 
metre is divided into stanzas of four verses each. Each verse 
has five stresses. The final stress rules two syllables, the 
penultimate but one. Each stanza is homogeneous ; and> 
though this be not essential, each poem is also homogeneous. 
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The first stanza of I. bears its stresses thus : 

Ip acuipf ea6 geap liom cpeacca cpi6 pot)la 

L L. JL 1 JL- 

pa pgaTTial 50 t)aop 'p^ saolca cli-bpeoijce 
Na cpanna ba épeme 05 beunaih bm boib-pm 

J_ J _£ J__ t__ 

Do geappat) a n-geaga 'pa b-ppeaiha cpin-peoigce. 

The stress-frame is, 

(á á á é O) 4 ; 
marking the unstressed syllables as above, we have 
(-á--a-á-éO-)4. 

The foUowing English stanza has been composed to 
iUustrate this metre. It ís constructed on the stress-frame of 
I., and follows much the same line of thought : — 

In sórrow and cháins we pláin like Greéce ólden, 
By fóreigners sláin in gráves our chíefs móulder, 
Misfórtune and cáre awáit each frée sóldier, 
While cóffin-ships béar our bráve the séas óver. 

I. is, then, a five-stressed homogeneous O-poem. 
IV. is in the same metre, but with a different stress-frame 
It is a five-stressed homogeneous UA-poem thus : 

[_ L J- L L 

5ile na gile t)0 6onnapc-pa aip plige a n-uaigneap, 

J f_ £_ t__ t_ 

bmniop an bmnip a ppiocal ndp épion-jpuamóa, 
Cpiopbal an épiopbail a sopm-pops pinn-uame, 

/ t_ / _£_ _£ 

Deipge ip pmne 05 pionnaó 'na spiop-gpuaónaib. 

The stress-frame is, 

(I I ó é UA) 4, 

or marking the unstressed syllables as before, 

(í_-I-_5-.-éUA-)4. 
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Here, ít will be noted, the first three stresses rule each three 
syllables, the fourth one, and the final two. The other metres 
we have to examine are less frequently employed. 

VI. is quite a miracle of sound. It is a homogeneous 

nine-stressed A-poem. The last three syllables of each line 

have a stress each. The first line bears its stresses as 

foUows : — 

/ / j_ _£ / _/ _/ 

Qiplinj TTieabuil b'aiciU ih'anam f eal gan capa peang 

cim cpeié. 

The stress frame is, 

(á á, á á, á á, ou é A) 4, 
or marking the unstressed syllables, 

(á-á-á-á-á-á-ouéA)4. 

In each line we have the system á á thrice repeated, and 
three other distinct stress-bearers to close the line. It should 
be observed that the eighth stress is slight, but falls on 
syllables that are similar. 

In XII. the altemate lines are similar. The first two lines 
bear their stresses thus — 

/ JT J^ / 

t)o Jeip an Raié TÍlop bo paobaó a peol 

J _£ jf J__ 

t)o l^unaó a peun pin bo í)leap5 C15 an bpom 
The stress-frame for the first stanza is, 

{á o á ó _ 1 
á a á O j ^' 

or marking unstressed syllables, 

\ - a--á--á --Oj^- 

The beauty of this system consists partly in the altema- 
tion of the similar lines, and partly in the division of all the 
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odd lines into two equal parts ; besides there are only two 
stress-bearing sounds in the entire stanza (á and o), while in 
the even lines the á sound predominates. It is a four-stressed 
O-poem. 

In III. each stanza ends with the same word except the 
last, which, however, ends in a word having a similar syllable 
to the final stress-bearer of the others. It is a seven-stressed 
A-poem, but each line has its own separate stress-frame, and 
no two consecutive lines have the same stress-frame, with 
but few exceptions, such as the first two lines. The first line 
runs: — 

Qifling jeup bo Óeapcap pem aTn' leabai6 'p me 50 la^- 
bpiogaé. 

Thus, there are seven stresses in each line ; the stress- 
frame is 

a a, a a, a a, /\, 

or marking the unstressed syllables, 

«^ 
á-á-á-á-á-á-A- 

The stress-frame of each line is divided into three equal 
parts, omitting the final stress-bearer. In this sense only is 
the poem homogeneous. Each long line may thus be divided 
into four short ones, the three first similar, and the fourth 
similar to the fourth of the next long line. Thus divided the 
first line would stand, 

Qipling geup 

_/ _£ 

t)o óeapcap pein 

_/ f_ 

Qm' leabaió 'p me 

50 la^-bpiogaé. 

The " binding " stanza is generally in a different metre 
from the poem it concludes. It is supposed to summarise the 
chief ideas of the poem. The metaphor is talcen from the 
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binding of a sheaf of corn. The "binding" stanza to 11. 
deserves a separate analysis. 

^ J_ ±, ±, ±_ r_ 

TTlo Jpeabaó bpom na bpasam ópot>a pgaince on 5-016 

j_ j_ ± jf, j_ i^ 

Ip na '^Q^Xa mopa a leabaió an leoSain 'pa^ m-blapnam Jil 

j— j— 1— j^ / _/ 

506 aicme 'an óoip lep niaic mo popt) map caib gan 6ion 

t_ j_ r / / / 

éii5 bealb pop me aip eapbaió bpog 'an ppaib anio$. 

The stress-frame is, 

(á ó, á 5, ai I) 4, 
or marlcing the unstressed syllables, » 

(-á-5-á-5-ai-I)4. 

This is a six-stressed homogeneous I-stanza. The system 
á o (containing two sounds in sharp contrast) is repeated in 
each line, and each line closes with two vowel sounds also in 
sharp contrast, but in reversed order. In the beginning of 
the line the long vowel follows the short ; at the end the short 
vowel follows the long. The result is, apart from words, 
most pathetic. 

XXXVIII. has a remarlcable metrical arrangement The 
lines are seven-stressed. The first stanza is a seven-stressed 
homogeneous E-stanza. The final stress rules three syllables 
as do also the second, fourth, and sixth stresses. 

The first line runs : — 

/ / ^ _/_ j_ 

beapppab piop^aijce jeapppab ipionna an ónapai^ 

j. I— 

pmulcaipe cpeióeapcaig ; 

and the stress-frame is, 

(au í, au í, au u, A) 4, 

or taking account of the unstressed syllables, 

(au - í -- - au - í - - au - u - - A - -) 4. 
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The sixth stress-bearer differs slightly from the second 
and fourth. If this difference be overlooked — as it may, 
since the even stress-bearers are short, sharp sounds — the 
stress-frame of the line is divided into three equal parts, 
omitting the final stress-bearer. The second stanza is 
homogeneous and is more regular than the first ; it is also an 
A-stanza. The stress-frame is 

(6 á, 6 á, 6 á, A) 4, 

or taking account of the unstressed syllables, 

(6--á-ó--á-6--á-A--)4, 

where the odd stresses rule each three syllables, and the even 
stresses two. 

The other stanzas are not homogeneous, but each line has 
a stress-frame divided into three equal parts of two vowel 
sounds each, omitting the final stress-bearer. Here and 
there, however, there are irregularities. 

The first two of the stanzas that compose the " Epitaph " 

in XXII. constitute a four-stressed homogeneous U-poem of 

exquisite harmony. The first line runs : — 

/ / / _/ 

Qca ciaó aip na piapgaib ip aip pleibcib buba. 

The stress-frame is, 

(ia ia á U) 4, 

or taking account of the unstressed syllables, 

(- - ia - - ia - - á - U) 4. 

The three last stanzas of the same " Epitaph " constitute 
a five-stressed homogeneous U-poem. A typical line is — 

Qn cpeap 60 pioitiann oiob pm bob eaócaó ponn 

The stress-frame is, 

(á é é á U) 4, 
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or talcing account of the unstressed syllables, 

(-á-eé--é-U)4. 

In the last line of the poem, 

Caip5 a I105 paoit)' óliab 'pT Tneala Óumn, 

the thírd stress falls on a preposítíon, while the word cliab is 
passed Hghtly over. 

The"Binding" to LIV. is a complete lyric in itselí It 
is a six-stressed homogeneous A-poem. 

The first line runs : — 

Q óampiogain na Tn-bampiogam 'pa rfiaipe na m-be. 

The stress-frame is, 

(ou é, ou é, á A) 4, 

or taking account of the unstressed syllables, 

(- ou e - ou e - á - - A) 4. 

The system ou é, is repeated in each line ; but it should 
be observed that the second and fourth stresses are slight 

XLVIII. is a seven-stressed homogeneous A-poem. The 
first line is, 

Ni puilmjit) '^aúl t)uiTm piocljgaó a n-GipiTm peal. 
The stress-frame is, 

(í, é u, é u, á A) 4, 
or taking account of unstressed syllables, 

(- T - - e u e u á A) 4. 

Here, it vviU be observed, seven out of ten syllables are 
stressed, and of these stresses the last six are on consecutive 
syllables ; besides, the system e ú is repeated. 

The two first lines of XXIX. are, 

Q peapla gan pjamal t)0 leip-6up me a 5-cacaib 

/ j_ / f_ 

6ipl) liom jan peapg 50 n-mpiot) mo p^eol. 
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It consists of stanzas of eight lines each. The stress- 
frame, therefore, is, 

/a á, á á, _ \ 
\ á á, é O I 4, 

or marking the unstressed syllables, 

{-á-á--á--á-_\ 
á_-á-e-- 0/"^ 

It will be observed that the system á á occurs three times 
in succession in each typical paír of lines. In systems lilce 
this, it is convenient to regard the final stress-bearer of the 
even lines as charactering the poem. 

XXX. closely resembles XXIX. in metrical structure, but 
the even lines are shorter. The stress-frame is, 



/é ú, é ^ u,\ . 
\ a u, 1/4' 



here the system e u occurs thrice in succession, and together 
with the sharp sound I as final stress-bearer, constitute the 
entire stress-frame. 

LI. consists of stanzas of eleven lines each. The third, 
sixth, and eleventh lines are similar, as are the eight others. 
There are four stresses in each line. The stress-frame for the 
eight similar lines is, 

(á á á Á) 8, 

and for the three other similar lines, 

(o 5 á O) 3. 

These systems altemate regularly throughout 

Alliteration, 

In these poems alliteration — so much used by the 

eighteenth-century poets — is by no means conspícuous. 

It occurs in phrases like coThÓalca cléib (XIII. 6i), bpdiépe 

bpeaca (III. 25), piop piopaó (IV. 9), caipe caoin ciúin 

▼OL. ni. d 
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(VIII. 2). In the lyrics we do not often come upon couplets 

like : — 

Q 5-ceannaf na 5-CÍ1106 g-óaoin 5-clucap 5-cuana6 5-cam 
50 bealb a b-cip t)-cuinneac níop buan mo 6lann (VII. 7, 8). 

In the Elegiacs there are not many lines like the follow- 

ing:— 

(Ip fstíc poifh pjeannaib peanca póipne (XIII. 9). 

á\\ m-bdb típ m-bapc típ maipe típ m-be66a6c (XIII. 16). 

Qn bapa ctíp bo 6ptíi6 an 6615^ (XIII. 85), 

We have now analysed the principal metrical systems 
used in this volume, and though our analysis is not ex- 
haustive, it will, we trust, prove sufficient to direct the 
reader's attention to what will prove a fascinating study. A 
few poems in this volume are composed in what are called 
Classical metres, but as the structure of these metres is well 
known, we need not dwell on them here.* 



IV. — THE ELEGY AND MOURNING FOR 

THE DEAD. 

As many poems in this collection are Elegies or death- 
songs for persons of distinction, it may be well to give some 
account of this species of composition, and of the mouming 
for the dead, as practised from time immemorial in Ireland. 

At the wakes of the well-to-do classes a professional 
moumer was employed to chant the virtues of the dead as 
well as to console the surviving friends. The moumer seems 
to have been generally a woman, gifted with a plaintive voice, 
and able to put her thoughts into verse without much pre- 



♦ The reader will find a short accoiint of some of the metres discussed here, 
in 0*Mulloy's Grammatíca LatinO'Hibemica^ a.d. 1667. 
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meditation. The bean chaointe^ as she was called in Munster,was 

in constant attendance during the time that elapsed between 

the formal laying-out of the corpse for walcing and the burial. 

Other moumers came and went in groups. Some came from 

a distance, and, on entering the house of death, set up a loud 

wail, which they continued all together over the corpse for 

some time. It is not easy to imagine anything more solemn 

and plaintive than this wail. Some, indeed, joined in it who 

felt no natural sorrow for the dead ; but even these had griefs 

of their own which gave sincerity to their mouming once the 

flood-gates of sorrow were open. The men seldom joined in 

the funeral chorus, and only those whose near connexion with 

the dead inspired real sorrow, or who were specially gifted 

with a wailing voice. The bean chaointe often fiUed up the 

interval between successive wailings by chanting an extem- 

pore dii^e in praise of the dead, or of his living relations, or in 

denunciation of his enemies. These dirges, which not unfre- 

frequently reached a high pitch of pathos and eloquence, were 

eagerly listened to, and treasured in the memory. Sometimes 

there were two such mourners, each introduced by one of the 

factions into which a family was too often divided. They 

used to pour forth their mutual recriminations in verse, often 

of great point and satire, on behalf of the faction they repre- 

sented ; so that sometimes the bean chaointe became a bean 

cháinte, The following snatch of dialogue will illustrate 

the brilliancy of extempore repartee that these mutual recri- 

minations sometimes attained. A young husband, intensely 

disliked by his wife's relations, is aead. There ís a bean 

chaointe on each side. The husband's bean chaointe begins 

thus : — 

nio gpdó tu ar Tno taiónioni, 
a gaol na b-peap nd Tnaipeann, 
Do óuala péin ap n'i^eaca 
50 m-báÓcQiÓe muc a m-bainne, 
'Dip 6d óeabaom eappai^ 
a b-cig bo ihdóap agup c*a6ap. 

d2 
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l tw v»^>|Hvtini; bettn diaointe on behalf of the wife's kinsfolk 

Ntop ffiuc é aóc baTi5, 

•8 nt pai5 pe b'aoir aóc peaóCTiiain, 

•8 nt pai5 an ciléip paipn^S» 

*8 nt pai5 on pcalpdn bainsion. 

ThcíiC \-crses are thus translated : — 

My love art thou and my delight, 

Thou kinsman of the dead men, 

I myself heard, though I did not see, 

That a pig would be drowned in milk, 

Between two Wednesdays in Spring, 

In the home of thy father and thy mother. 

To which the reply is : — 

It was not a pig, but a banb^ 

And it was only a week old, 

And it was not wide — the ceeler^ 

And it was not fastened — the hurdle-door. 

The first moumer dwells on the affluence that existed in 

the parental home of the deceased, and quotes an instance to 

prove it. In the spring, when milk is scarce, so abundant was 

that fluid that a pig was drowned in it. The representative of 

the other side does not deny tbe fact, but so extenuates it as 

to make any boast about it rfdiculous ; even the scalpdn — a 

bundle of rods as a substitute for a door — was not well fas- 

tened. Sometimes a.near relative of the deceased was bean 

chaointe ; and here genuine sorrow would often produce a 

strain of great pathos. Similes like the following would be 

thrown out in the ecstasy of grief : — 

Qcd mo ópoióe pd pmtSit), 

map a beaó glar aip rcpú, 

'8 50 paóaó an eoóaip amú§at>, 

'S nd lei^earpa^ oiledn na b-pionn. 

My heart is oppressed ^ith grief, 
As a lock in screw (that is, a spring-lock) 
When the key has been lost, 
And the Island of the Fianna could not cure it. 
The lamentation of the hean chaointe was called a caoine. 
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or keene. It was generally in a short metre, as the above 

specimens. 

Of the same nature as the caoine, but far more dignífied as 

a species of composition, was the Marbhna^ or Elegy. It 

generally supposed the burial to have already taken place, and 

was usually composed by a poet in some way connected with 

the family of the deceased. The Marbhna was cultivated in 

every age of Irish Literature of which we have any record. 

The Lament attributed to Olliol Olum for his seven sons 

who fell in the battle of Magh Macroimhe, and Lament of 

King Niall, and the famous Lament of Deirdre over the sons 

of Usnach, are early examples. In " Cormac's Glossary," 

under the word Gamh is a citation from a fnarbhna composed 

by Colman for Cuimine Fota, the Patron Saint of Cloyne, 

whose death took place in 66i A.D. It is translated by 

O'Donovan as follows: — 

He was not more bishop than king, 

Mj Cuimin was son of a lord, 

Lamp of Erin for his leaming, 

He was beautiful, as all have heard, 

Good his kindred, good his shape, 

Extensive were his relatives, 

Descendant of Coirprí, descendant of Corc, 

He was leamed, noble, illustríous, 

Alas he is dead in the month of Gam, 

But 'tis no cause of gríef ! 'Tis not to death he has gone. 

This extract runs on the same lines as the modem Elegies. 

In Hardiman's " Irish Minstrelsy" several beautiful Elegies 
are given, such as Torna's Lament for Corc and Niall, and 
Seanchan*s Lament over the dead body of Dallam. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, both in Ireland and 
Scotland, the Elegy became one of the most extensive and 
important species of verse. Indeed, the trouble and sorrow of 
these ages were calculated to foster its plaintive melody, and 
almost every distinguished Irish poet during this period had 
composed elegies. There is an almost inevitable sameness 
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about the stnicture of those that have been preserved ; for, a 
the idea is ancient, so is the machinery employed. The great J 
heroes of Irish history are marshalled afresh as líinsmen ofí 
the deceased : Conn, Cuchulainn, Feargus, Niall, and Cairbre i I 
the great Norman families and the older Celtic chieftains are f 
also enumerated. But one peculiar charm of this species ( 
composition, a!) over Ireland, comes from the mna sidhe, fairy | 
women. who have "a local habitation and a name," and are-l 
wont to lament the Milesian families in sweet and doleful 1 
numbers. Thus, in several accounts of the battle of Clontarf, 
Aoibhill, thc fairy lady of Carrigliath, near KilIaloe, the banshee 
of the Dalcassians, is made to wrap Dunlaing O'HartÍgan Ín 
a fairy cíoud, to hinder him going to the battle. Dunlaing, 
however, succeeds in joining Murchadh, whose attendant he 
was, Hi.s explanation of his delay leads to an Ínterview 
between AoibhiII and Murchadh, in which the fairy predicted, 
in verse, the fall of Brian, of Murchadh, and of many of the 
chiefs of the Dalcassian army. 

But the most celebrated of all such fairy ladies is Cliodhna, 
whose principal palace was situated at Carrig Cliodhna, or 
Cliodhna's Rock, in the parish of Kilshanick and barony of 
Duhallow. In Glandore Harbour she is supposed to wail for 
the demise of her favourite chieftains. In this harbour there 
is .still a very remarlíable moan heard in the caverns of the 
rocks, when the wind is north-east ofF the shore. It Ís slow, 
continuous, and mournfu!, and can be heard at a great distance ,- 
it is the prelude to an approaching storm, and is called Tonn 
Cliodhna, or Cliodhna's Wave. Swift gives us a descriptíon of 
the storm in this harbour i — 

Sed cum saevit hyems et venti, carcere rupto, 
Immensos volvunt fluctus ad culmina montis, 
Non obsessae arces non fuimina vindice dextra 
Missa lovis quoties inimicas saevit in urbes, 
Exacquunt sonitum undarum vcniente procella, 
LÍttora littonbus reboant, 

Swi/t's TVbris, vol. xvi,, p. joi. 
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There are two other natural moumers on our Irish coasts : 
Tonn Tuaithe, off the coast of Antrim, and Tonn Rudhraighe, 
in Dundrum Bay, Co. Down. Indeed, most of the Irish rivers 
are pressed into the chorus of lamentation by the Elegiac 
poets. Besides Aoibhill and Cliodhna, there are Aine of Cnoc 
Aine, Una of Durlus Eilge, Grian of Cnoc Greine, Eibhlinn of 
Sliabh Fuaidh. In our poem XXXV. there is given a list 
of these amiable beings. In Keatingfs Elegy for the Lord of 
the Decies (a.d. 1626), Ch'odhna, the chiefmoumer, is madeto 
perform a most extraordinary circuit, which talces a week to 
accomplish. She visits all the fairy palaces in the country 
and weeps afresh at each. In some of 0*Rahilly's elegies the 
various local fairy ladies are set lamenting all at once, Cliodhna 
leading off, and giving information about the lcindred of 
the deceased. In poems XV. and XVI. there ís a strange 
combination of the native and theclassical mythologíes not 
uncommon in the poetics of the last two centuries, while 
Jupiter aslcs Cliodhna to draw up the pedigree of O'Callaghan. 

But the banshee is not content to await the death of her 
favourite chieftains ; she gives them waming when any great 
sickness is to end in death. " No doubt can for a moment be 
entertained," says Dr. O'Donovan, " of the fact, that a most 
piteous wailing is heard shortly before the dissolution of the 
members of some families." — Kilkenny Archcsological Journal^ 
1856, p. 129. It is remarkable that in poem XXXV., which is 
elegiac in form, 0'Rahilly represents the mna sidhe as lament- 
ing, not the death of a chieftain, but his being deprived of his 
lands, and banished. 
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V. — THE MANUSCRIPTS AND LANGUAGE OF 

THE POEMS. 

The príncipal sources of the text of the poems in this 
volume are the MSS. in the Libraries of the Royal Irish 
Academy (R.I.A.), Maynooth CoUege, British Museum (B.M.), 
King*s Inns, and the 0'Curry Collection, Clonliffe College (C). 
The Maynooth Collection consists of the Murphy (M) and 
the Renehan (R) MSS. The foUowing list gives most of the 
MSS. consulted for the various poems. These are indicated 
by Roman numerals : — 

I. R.I.A. 23, N, II. p. 27 ; 2^^ G, 20. p. 133 ; M, vol. 9. p. 218 ; 

vol. 12. p. 59 ; vol. 57. p. I ; C. 
II. R.I.A. 23, M, 49. p. 259; B.M. Eger. 158. pp. 58-60; Idid. 
64-66. 

III. R.I.A. 23, G, 21. p. 366 ; /did. p. 489; M, vol. 6. p. 229. 

IV. R.I.A. 23, L, 13. p. 22 ; 23, Q, 2. p. 123 ; 23, G, 21. p. 356 ; 

23, M, 16. p. 209'; M, vol. 12. p. 341 ; vol. 57. p. 28 ; vol.95. 
p. 14 ; R. vol. 69 ; C. 
V. R.I.A. 23, G, 20. p. 368 ; 23, G, 21. p. 367 ; M, vol. 12. p. 65 ; 

C. 
VI. R.I.A. 23, G, 21. p. 368 ; 23, G, 20. p. 134 ; M, vol. 12. p. 69. 
VII. R.I.A. 23, G, 20. p. 391 ; 2;^, G, 20. p. 133 ; 2;^, G, 21. p. 364; 

23» N, 15. p. 35 ; M, vol. 5. p. 49 ; vol. 12. p. 343. 
VIII. R.I.A. 23, G, 20. p. 183 ; 23, G, 21. p. 368; M, vol. 10. p. 251 ; 
vol. 12. p. 86. 
IX. R.I.A. 23, G. 24. p. 357 ; M, vol. 12. p. 308. 
X. R.I.A. 23. N, II ; M. vol. 6. p. 156. 
XI. R.I.A. ; M, vol. 6. p. 356. 
XII. R.I.A. 2^, Q, 2. p. 124 ; 23. M, 16. p. 217 ; R, vol. 69 ; C. 

XIII. 2^, L, 24. p. 255 ; 23, L, 13. p. 134; 23, N, 12. p. 39; M, 

vol. 4. p. 28 ; vol. 5. p. 27 ; vol. 5. p. 131 ; C. 

XIV. M, vol. 10. p. 80. 

XV. R.I.A. 2^, G, 20. p. 294 ; 2^, M, 44. p. 169 ; 2;^, O, 15. p. 35 ; 

M, vol. 4. p. 86; vol. to. p. 278 ; C. 
XVI. R.I.A. 2^, G, 20, p. 297; 23, M, 44. p. 172; M, vol. 10. p. 394; C. 
XVII. R.I.A. 2^f B,37. p. 53; 23, M, 16. p. 216; M,vol. 10. p. 54; C. 
XVIII. R.I.A. 2;if E, 15. p. 238; M, vol. 11. p. 169; vol. 7. p. 89; 
vol. 57. p. 31. 
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XIX. M, vol. lo. p. 93. 
XX. R.I.A. 2^, A, 18. and 0*Keamey's MS. 
XXI. R.I.A. 2^, M, 16. p. 219, and another copy ; B.M. Eg. 
150. p. 443 ; C. 
XXII. R.I.A. 2^, E, 16. p. 359; 2^t N, 13. p. 285; 2^, L, 24. 
P- 539 ; 23, 1, 39. p. 59 ; 2^f L, 1^7 . p. 8 ; M, vol. 8. p. 400 
(incomplete); B.M.Add. 33567. p. 36 ; C; andnumerous 
prívate copies. 

XXIII. M, vol. 12. p. 61. 

XXIV. R.I.A. 23, G, 3. p. 241 et seq. 
XXV. 23, I, 39. p. 57. 

XXVI. King's Inns, Ir. MSS. No. 6; M. voi. 54. p. 171 (incomplete). 
XXVII. R.I.A. 2;^. A, 18. p. 11. 

XXVIII. 23. G. 3. p. 240; B.M. Eg. 133. p. 124; Hardiman's 
** Minstrelsy," vol. 2. 
XXIX. R, vol. 69; 0'Daly*s " Poets and Poetry of Munster." 
XXX. R.I.A. and 0'Daly's " Poets and Poetry of Munster." 
XXXI.-II. R.I.A. 23. L, 39 ; A, 5. 2 (Stowe CoUection) ; M, vol. 53 ; 

a copy made by Mr. P. Stanton. 

XXXIII. R, vol. 69; B.M. Eg. iio. p. 143 ; Eg. 160. p. 273. 

XXXIV. R.I.A. 23. L. 13. p. 42 ; 23. N, 11. p. 134; R, vol. 69 ; M, 

vol. 2 ; C. 
XXXV. B.M. Eg. 94. art. 2. p. 177. 
XXXVI. R.LA M, vol. 2. p. 34. 
XXXVII. R.I.A. M, vol. I. p. 333. 
XXXVIII. R.I.A. 2^, C, 32. p. 25 ; 2^^ L, 24. p. 395. 
XXXIX. R.I.A. 23, E, 16. p. 283 ; M, vol. 12. pp. 261, 265, 280. 
XL. O'Reill^s " Irish Writers," sub an. 1726. 
XLI. R.I.A. 23, L, 13. p. 78. 
XLII. R.I.A. 23, G, 21. p. 358; 2^, L, 38. p. 81; M, vol. 2. 

P- 233. 
XLIII. R.I.A. O'Reame/s MS. ; 23, G, 21. p. 362 (partial). 

XLIV.-VI. R.I.A. 23, K, 20; A. 5. 2 (Stowe Collection); M, vol. 53; 

a copy by Mr. P. Stanton. 

XLVII. M, xcv. and two other copies. 

XLVIII.-IX. R.I.A. 2^, E, 15. pp. 231-232 ; M, vol. 12. pp. 74-76. 

L. R.I.A. M, vol. 12. p. 306. 

LI. M, vol. 43, p. I. 

LII. R.I.A. M, vol. 5, p. 67. 

LIII. R.I.A. 23, O, 39. p. 36 ; M, vol. y2f p. 222 ; vol. 96. p. 434. 

LIV. R.I.A. 23, O, 39; M, vol. 72. p. 224 ; vol. 96. p. 438. 
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In the notes to these poems separate symbols ar 
given for the various MSS. Thus, A stands for one < 
copies in the R.I.A., M for one of those \n the Murphy Collec-J 
tion, and R for one of those Ín the Renehan Collectio 
Maynooth. Wherever moredetailed information is considered 
useful, it Ís supplied. As some good MSS. came into the 
editor's hands after the text had been in type, a few important 
variants will be given at end of volum 

In additionto the above !ist, copies of several ofthepoeina] 
iti private hands were examined. Where the Maynooth Col- 
lection supplied a good copy, thís has been generally made 
the basis of the text. The Murphy MSS. (M) are a collection 
of Irish poems and tales, made by Dr. Murphy, bishop of i 
Corlc, in the ear!y years of the nineteenth century. Thel 
greater part of them were transcribed from older MSS. ^ 
between the years 1800 and 1S30; the scribes being the 
O'Longans, Michael óg, Paul, and Peter; John O'Nolan, and 
others of inferior merit. There are some MSS. Ín this collec- 
tion of an earlierdate. Ofthe Renahan MSS. vol 69 contains 
a vast body of modern Irish poetrj'. The date of compilation 
is 1853, and the scribe is inclined to the phonetic method of 
spelling. The R,I,A. MSS. consulted are very numerous ; 
but in their general features they resemble the Maynooth 
MSS. Many of them are a decade or two older, and they are 
on the whole more accurate. 

One MS. in the R. I, Academy(23, G, 3) is of considerable 
intereat in connexion with 0'Rahilly. It is a MS. copy of 
"Keating's History." The scribe is Dermot O'Connor; and it 
is from this copy that his much-abu.sed translation of " Keating" 
was made. At the cnd of the History the date 1715 Ís given. 
Then follow twelve pages of miscellaneus poems by Keating 
and others. Here is to be found poem XXVIII., without its 
author's name, and on the same page twelve lines to Donogh 
0'Hickey, composed in 1709 (last twelve lines of XXIV.), 
with our [xiet's name at the end. Retween them is a short 
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piece on the vanity of the world. On the opposite page, at 
the top, is a poem on the son of Richard Rice, in 0'Rahilly*s 
manner; and, following this, a short elegy on Justin MacCarthy, 
Lx)rd Mountcashel, who diedabroad in I794,which is probably 
from our poet's hand. A few pages further is found the first 
part of XXIV. Although the MS. is dated 1715, it does not 
follow that the twelve extra pages of poems are of the same 
date ; but they appear to be by the same scribe, and, no doubt, 
were written not long after that date. It would seem, then, 
that, while still living, Egan had such a reputation as a poet, 
that a scribe of some consequence, like O'Connor, found in his 
poetry matter suitable for filling up the blank pages of his 
"Keating." 

A yet more interesting MS. is a copy of " Keating's History," 
made by Egan himself in 1722, which is now in the National 
Library, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

On the first spare page is a portion of a tract on prosody, 
in 0'Rahilly's handwriting ; and, at the end, the following : — 
Qp na pspioble hOoÓagan UaRaJaillaiJ t)o Ruijpi ttuc Seam 
015 Thic Siée a n-t)poTn Coluéaip 'pci" Tn-blia6ain O'aoip Ópiopt) 
Tnile pea6c (5-ceut)) agup an bapa bliaóam piééeat). July an 
pea6cTha6 Id. " Written by Egan 0'Rahilly for Roger óg, son 
of John, MacSheehy, at DromcuUagher, in the year of the age 
of Christ, one thousand seven (hundred) and twenty-two. July 
the seventh." On the opposite page there is a poem of eight 
quatrains on a priest called William 0'Kelliher, whose depar- 
ture for Connaught the poet bewails ; the writing resembles 
0'Rahilly's, but is, I think, not his. At the end of this poem 
there is a stanza, in a different hand,signed 8ea$an Ó CuaÓTna, 
with the date 173 1. At pageS^ we have the signature Oo^an 
Ua Raéaille, and at the end — 

" Finis Libri Secundi 7^ the 9th, 1722. 

** aoóagdn Ua Raéaille." 

This last signature gives the form of the poet's name adopted 
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in this volume, viz. ao6Q5dn Ua Raraille, and .■íeems to be that 
u-sed by thc poet himself ; though even in thia he is not quite 
consistent, while Peter O'Connell. in one place, R.I.A. 23, M, 
16, corrects it to Racioile. The MS. is written clearly 
throughout in a bold hand, very little use is made of accents, 
and initial letters are sometimes written in a slightly oma- 
mental style. From the dates given above, it .seems that the 
entire MS. was written in two months. In 1842, 0'Curry 
gives his opinion of this MS. thus : Qp loócaó an leabap 6 yo: 
■'this is a faulty book." 

Among the British Museum MSS., Egerton 94, which 
contains XXXV., Ís of Íntere.st as being written by Finneen 
O'Scannel!, Hardiman's scribe. The paper bears the water- 
marlí date of i8i6. This Finneen was probably the same as 
the distinguished poet of that name, who may be regarded as 
Egan's legitimate successor as poet of the Killamey Laites. 
GfanotherMS. in that collection (AdditÍonal 29,614), which 
contains a copy of IV., Seaghan na Rathaineach is the scribe. 
The date is 1725. 

It will readily appearthat the MSS. employed in preparing 
the tcxt of these poems presented a wide range of ortho- 
graphical variations, and it was found impracticable to print 
them as they stood. Often the same word was spelled variously 
in the -same poem, or stanza, or evcn line. Some spellings, 
howcvcr, in which the MSS. were practically unanimous, werc 
retained. The preposition a for 1 was found constantIy ; aip 
instcad of oji, though not universal, was found to be the pre- 
vailing spelling. The Munstcr 5, unaspirated in verbs and in 
certain nouns and adjectives, has not been disturbcd. It 
has been held by good authority {see GmlÍc Joumal, No. 1 1) 
that the Munster development of 5 Ín verbs should be recog- 
nized as a characteristic of the language, leaving those of 
other provinces to soften thc sound at will. The present 
writcr is of opinion that poems such as those Ín this volume 
lose much of their flavour unlcss the 5 's pronounced without 
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aspiratíon. At any rate it ís obvious that the poet is entitled 
to have the 5 unaspirated, and the MSS. in general so 
write it Although the passive forms, like cuipeaó, are gene- 
rally pronounced in Munster as if 6 were 5 ; yet the MSS. 
generally write 6, and it is used in this volume. The diph- 
thongs eu and éa are in the MSS. written indiscriminately, 
and their example is followed in our text. Nouns like pí$ 
bpíj are in the MSS. undeclined in the singular, and they 
have been in general so treated in text. As n does not silence 
5 in ecHpsis they are not separated by a hyphen. For the 
rest, though many anomalies of spelling still remain, the text 
is, as a whole, as consistent as the present state of the language 
demands. 

Poem XXIII. is obviously only a fragment, and XL. is a 
stanza quoted by 0'Reilly from a poem on a shipwreck which 
the poet witnessed off the coast of Kerry, and of which there 
was an imperfect copy among the 0'Reilly MSS. ; but I have 
been unable to find it. Another piece, a translation of St. 
Donatus' Latin poem on Ireland, referred to by 0'Reilly, is 
also missing. Besides these there is an elegy on MacCarthy 
of Ballea, ascribed to the poet in the Renehan MSS. This 
elegy is printed in " Hardiman's Minstrelsy," and is there 
ascribed to Tadhg Gaodhalac, to whom it is also attributed in 
another MS. copy. As it has appeared already in print, and 
as its authorship is disputed, it is not given here. On the 
other hand, poems XXV. and XXXIV. are probably not 
genuine. The latter. appears to be the work of Pierse Ferriter. 

In these poems the elaborate metre employed requires a 
considerable variation in the vowels, in declensions, and verbal 
terminations. Every language has to modify its ordinary prose 
forms to some extent to meet the exigencies of metre. 

The poet goes back to an earlier pronunciation of certain 
words, which colloquial usage had shortened by a syllable. 
Thus labaipr, peabac, etc, generally form two syllables in 
verse, but only one in conversation ; while in XXI. 19, peabac 
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is sounded as one syllable. Again, not only is a word 
expanded according to earlier pronunciation, but aspiration 
is removed from a middle consonant, as leo^an for leojan, 
f aogal for paojal. It often happens that such pronunciations 
survive in provincial dialects. Thus éu^ainn is pronounced as 
two syllables in XX. 36, but never nowadays in conversation 
in Munster ; while in Connaught the two syllables are still 
heard, though the initial 6 becomes t, The diphthong ao, as 
in aon, caob, etc, is pronounced in Connaught as aoi is pro- 
nounced in Munster (that is, as ee in sieeí), The poet often 
uses this sound for metrical purposes, and the scribes generally 
spell it aoi in such cases ; thus gaoil XXI., etc. Again, the 
same word is pronounced in three or four different ways to 
suit the metre : thus naiiiait) may be taken as a monosyllable 
pronounced in two or three ways, or as a dissyllable having 
similar variations. There is sometimes an intemal vowel 
change in verbs, as t»o pémn for t)o pmne ; also in pronouns 
combined with prepositions, as odib for t)6ib. Frequently, 
also, the singular of a noun is used for the plural, and adjec- 
tives are sometimes not declined. 

As regards the value of these poems as specimens of the 
language, it will suffice to quote the opinion expressed by the 
Very Rev. P. 0'Leary, P.P. of Castíelyons, who yields to no 
one in appreciation of the subtleties of Irish syntax. When 
he had read the first twenty poems in proof, he wrote — " The 
pieces you are putting together are splendid ; they are verit- 
able classics in the language. The constructions in them 
will always stand as true models of the syntax of the Irish 
language." 



Cá 5-puil OoÓa^dn éigiop lapéaip pdil, 

Nd ci^eann a paocap cpéan nó a pianp 'ndp n-t)dil. 

Where is Egan, bard of Western Fál, 

That his powerful work and his melody come not to our aid. 

Rrv. Cormac MacCa&tain, "To the Bards." 
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DáNca aoDhasáiN uí RachaiLLe. 



I. 

CRéaóca críó póDla. 

Ip acuippeaó geup Iiotti cpéaóca cpíó póDla 
pd psamall 50 Oaop 'pa ^aolca clí-bpeói Jce ; 
"Na cpanna baó cpéine 05 Oéanarii t)ín t)6ib pin 
t)o geappaó a n^éa^a 'pa b-ppéaiha cpín-peoi Jce. 

Cé paOa Óuic, éipe, rhaopba, Thín-nópThap, 
ao' banalcpain c-péiTh le péile ip píop-eólup, 
beip peapOa ab' ThéipOpig pé 506 cpíon-óóipip, 
*S 506 lat)pann corhaiceaó t)'éip t)0 6lí ÓcólcaÓ. 

Ip Tnap bappa aip Tno Théala, peuó gup t)íol beópa, 
10 5^ ngabann 506 pécp t)on péinfi pm pomn Copuip 
a baippf lonn caip pém 50 paojalca píceóilce, 
aóc banba a b-pém gan céile ip í pópt)a ! 



I. — Of tliis poem tHere are ieveral partial copies. There is a copy containing 
all the stanzas g^ven here in yol. 69 of the Renehan MSS. in Maynooth CoUege. 
The piece, however, scems naturallj to end with the sizth stanza. The idea 
expressed in the fifth stanza is more fullj developed in XXXIV., which Í8 an 
argument in favour of O'Bahillj's authorship of the latter poem. 



I. cptó, M cpié, monosjllabic gen. of cptoó, as if the word were maac. 
B cptóe. 3. Tia cpanTia, metapborical for * great familicfl.' 

4- Séaga, M ^éaóa. Most MSS. have séa^a, wbích gives an extra sjUable. 
In XXXVI. 36, MS. gives a JéaÓ seineaUaift. Tho word seems a poetical 
softening down of séa^a. 5. 'Gipe = a 'Gipe, the a boing absorbed by 
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I. 

THE WOUNDS OF THE LáKD OF FODLA. 

Woful and bitter to me are the wounds of the land of Fodla, 
Wlio Í8 8orely under a cloud whilst her kinsfolk are heartsick ; 
The trees that were strongest in affording them shelter 
Have their branches lopped off and their roots withering in 
decay. 

Long though thou hast been, majestic, gentle-mannered Erin, 
A f air nursing-mother with hospitalitj and true knowledge ; 
Henceforth shalt thou be an unwilling handmaid to every 

withered band, 
While every f oreign boor shall have Bucked thy breasts. 

And to crown my sorrow, behold it is a fit subject for tears, 
lo That every king of the dynasties who divide Europe amongst 
them 
PoBsesses his own fair, gentlo spouse in prosperíty and peace, 
While Banba is in pain without a consort, wcdded though she be. 



the initial vowel. 7. beip, so in MS. It íb a better form hÍBtoricallj, as 

well as phonetically, than the beiÓip of many modem writers. 

8. coiTÍiaiéeaó, M coiThéeaó, generally pronounced as if wríttenoaoit;eaó, 
here for assonance as if written caoóaó. 

9. t>e6pa, for beóp, gen. pl. 10. pomn Copuip. I have taken 
poiTin as pf. tense of poiTiniTn, ' I divide/ and 6opuip as acc. case. It would 
be hetter perhape to take poinTi 6opuip for poiTiTie Coppa: ** of the continent 
of Europe." 

b2 
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Óailleainap ppéiTh-plio6c "Néillip píol Bogain, 
Ip na peapaóom cpéana, laoópaó píojaóc bóipihe, 
l)on Óapaó' fiuil péú, ino léun, nf l pumn beó a^uinn I 
Ip pat)a pmn cpéic pd léip-pgpiop buióin Leópalt). 

Ip t)eapb 5up b'é 506 éigion íogcópa, 
ganguit) ip éiceaé, claon ip t)íoc-66Tfiall, 
5aTi ceangal le óéile, aóc paobaó pínn-pgópnaó, 
20 t)o cappamg 50 paobpaé ppaoó an RíoJ óoniaécaij. 

Ó óaiHeamap éipe ip inéat) áj\ Tnío-éoniépoTn, 

Ip cpeapgaipc na lao6 meap, cpeun, ndp Tht-6pe6pa6, 

aip apat)-TÍlac t)é 'p aip cpeun na Cpíon6it)e 

50 Tnaippió t)d n-éip an Tnéat) po 6íob be6 agumn. 

Óailleat)ap Sao^^'l ^ t)-cpéiée caoin c6pa6, 
Capcana6c, péile, beupa, ip bínn-6e6lca ; 
aila-cuipc claon t)o épao6 pinn paoi Th6p-pTna6c ; 
asallaim aon-TÍlac t)é aip $aoi6il t)'p6ipém. 



14. peapaóu = peap6u : cf, XXII. 16. Ib. pfo$a6c for pio$a6ca; 
MS. boipbe. In XX. 11, MS. haa boipihe. 15. Capa6-<^uil. M8. 

capait>-fiuil, but set) II. 1. Capéaó is somotimes a trisjllable, and then often 
written Capaóa6 ; sometimes a dissjUable when the fírst sjUable is lengthcned, 
Cáp6a6. 20. 50 paobpa6. One MS. has aip 'Cipinn. 23-24. Supply 
a verb like lappamaoit). It would be too harsh to take aip Qpat>-Tnac 
De = " for the Bake of the Noble Son of 6od &c.'' 27. alla-cuipc = all- 

cuipc. 28. 5ci<>i6il, nom. for dat. 
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"We have lost the root-8tock of Niall and the seed of Eoghan, 
And the bold champions, the warriors of the kingdom of 

Borumha ; 
Of the hospitable race of Carthach, woe Í8 me ! we have not 

many alive, 
And long have we been helpless under the devaetation of 

Leopold's band. 

Li sooth it is every violence of injustice on our part, 

Deceit and falsehood and treachery and dishonestj, 

Our want of union, and, instcad, the tearing of each other'B 

throats, 
20 That have drawn down on us keenly the rage of the Mighty 

King. 

Since we have lost Erin, and because of the extent of our 

misfortunes, 
And because of the overthrow of the nimble, strong warriorB, 

who were not wanting in vigour, 
We entreat the noble Son of God and the Might of the Trinity, 
That those of them who are alive with us may thrive after 

them. 

The Gaels have lost their gentle, comely qualities : 

Charity, hospitality, manners, and sweet music ; 

Wicked, alien boars it was that f orced us under great oppression ; 

I beseech the Only Son of God to grant relief to the Ghiels. 
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n. 

an TTiilleat) D'iTntis am TíióT^-áLeaócai5 

na h-émiONN. 

TTlonuap-pa an Ódpc' puil cpdijce, cpéié-lag I 
5aTi píj aip an g-cóip ntí cpeópaó cpéan-meap I 
5an peap copnaiTh ntí eoóuip 6um péicij! 
Ip gan pgiac t)ín aip cíp na paop-plaic ! 

Cíp gan cpiac t)0 Jpian-fsuil éibip I 

Cíp ptí anpmaóc Ja^l' ^o cpao6a6 I 

Cíp t)o t)oipcea6 ptí éopaib na méipleac ! 

Cíp na ngaibne — ip cpéijit) 50 h-eug liom ! 

Ctp boóc buaibeapca, ip uaigneaó céapt)a! 
10 Cíp gan peap gan mac gan céile! 
Cíp gan Idc gan ponn gan éipt)ea6c ! 
Ctp 5an 6oThcpoTn t)0 bo6caib le t)éanaTh ! 

Cíp gan eajlaip 6neapt)a ntí cléipij ! 
Cíp le Tniopjuip no6 t)'iceat)ap paol6oin ! 
Cíp t)o cuipeaó 50 cubaipcea6, cpao6t>a, 
ptí pTna6c naThait) ip oThap ip Tnéiplea6 ! 

Ctp gan copab gan caipbe a n-éipmn ! 
Ctp gan cupa gan bumne gan péilcean ! 
Ctp t)o no6ca6 gan pocain jan ^eu^a ! 
20 Ctp t)0 bpipeaó le puipmn an óéapla ! 



II. — For remarlcs on this threnodj see Introduction. The veraion here giyen íb 
taken from a MS. in the Rojal Irish Academj marked 23. M. 45, page 269 et ttq., 
ooUated with a copy of the poem in the Brítish Museum. The latter oopy giyes 
the "hinding'* stanza, which is omitted in the former. The compiler of the 
British Museum oatalogue descríbes the poem as an '* £legy on MaoGarthy,*' but 
it ÍB elegiac only in metre. 
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II. 

THE RUIN THAT BEFELL THE QREAT FAMILIE8 

OF ERIN. 

Woe Í8 me ! weak and exhausted is the race of Carthach, 
Without a prince over the hosts, or a strong, nimble leader ! 
"Without a man to deíend, without a key to liberate ! 
Without a shield of protection for the land of noble chieftains l 

A land without a prince of the sun-bright race of Eibhear ! 
A land made helpless beneath the oppression of the stranger ! 
A land poured out beneath the feet of miscreants ! 
A land of fetters — it is sickness to me unto death ! 

A land poor, afflicted, lonely, and tortured ! 
10 A land without a husband, without a son, without a spouse l 
A land without vigour, or spirit, or hearing ! 
A land in which is no justice to be done to the poor ! 

A land without a meek church or clergj ! 

A land which wolves have spitef ully devoured ! 

A land placed in misfortune and subjection 

Beneath the tyranny of enemies and mercenaries and robbers l 

A land without produce or thing of worth of any kind ! 
A land without plenty, without a stream, without a star ! 
A land stripped naked, without shelter or boughs ! 
20 A land broken down by the English-prating band ! 



I. cpdi^ce, MS. cpdiée. 5. 5pian-<buil: ef, gpian 

c-f puió, VIII. 11. 8. na n^ail^ne = na ngeiline. Both 

MSS. haye ^ail^ne, which form the metre requires. 16. naThait>, 

appareiitly for naniat), gen. pl. 17. gan caipl^e a n-'eipinn, as 

we 8ay m EnglÍBh, " without any uBe in the world" MS. reads copóQ and 
coipbóe. 
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Cfp ip cpdióce cpdijce cpéan-íiip ! 
Cfp 05 pfop-Jol f 50 h-éat)Thap ! 
baincpeaé Deópaé leoince léanihap 
Scaicce bptJiJce ctjéail cpéa6ca6 ! 

Ip plm6 a 5puaÓ 50 buan le Déapaib ! 
5pua5 a mullai^ 05 cuicim 'na cpéan-pi6 ! 
Spoéanna pola ap a popgaib 50 caobaé I 
a h-aJaiÓ aip pnuaó an t)ub-Juail le 6éile ! 

a baill cpapuijée ceangailce céapDa ! 
30 S^^r ^ cuím éaip ihín-Jil SI651I 

lapnuióe cumaó a n-ippionn maol-t)ub 
Le cedpt)uib óulcdnuip épaopaig. 

puil a cpoióe 'na linncpeaó p éit)eap ! 

Ip jaóaip ópipcó x>a h-6l le seup-aipc ! 

a h-ablaó cd t)d pcpacaó ap a óéile 

a^ mat)paíb Sa^pan 50 cealsaó t)*aon coipg. 

^'f ©615 a t)uille, nf l puinnioih 'na séajaib, 
X)o peap5 a h-uipge le cuipne na ppéipe, 
'Sa 5péin nfl caicniom 6p peapannaib, péaóaió, 
40 Ip ce6 na cedpt)óan acd aip a pléibcib. 

a mianaó píojóa a coill 'p^ h-aolba6 

l)o t)6iJeaÓ t)o bpipeaó, a cpanna 'p^ caolbaó, 

a placa pdip 50 pjdince paobóa, 

a 5-cpfo6aib eaécpann pgaipce 6 6éile I 



23. baincpeaó = baincpeabaóy but the wordis now alwajs dÍBSjllabic. 

24. cú6ail. O'R. gives ' bashful,' but the meaning ia often much atronger, 
as in leTeral passages of these poems. 

26. MS. a cuiciTn. I hare alwajs supplied the 5 in such omiaaions. 

27. C/. "bpaonaóa pola ap a popjaib 05 coThpiJió," XXII. 164. 
50 caobaó I translate 'in torrents '; the more precise meaning íb < in flakeB or 
lajen,' which will hardly suit 'blood.' 0*11. only gives oaobaó, 'clodded' : 
4f. the lue of plaot), which is oíten applied to * blood.' 
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A land in anguish, drained oí her brave men ! 
A land ever lamenting her children enviouslj ! 
A widow, weeping, wounded, woful ! 
Tom, bruised, humbled, full of wounds ! 

Ever wet is her cheek from tears ! 
The hair of her head falls down in heayy showers ! 
Streams of blood gush forth in torrents from her ejes ! 
Her whole visage is of the appearance of black coal ! 

Her limbs are 6hrunken, bound, and tortured ! 
30 The fastenings of her tender, smooth, fair waist 
Irons framed in hell, bleak, and gloomj, 
By the craftsmen of greedj Vulcan. 

Her heart's blood spurts forth in pools, 

While the dogs of Bristol drink it with keen greed; 

Her carcass is being tom asunder 

By Saxon curs, treacherou8ly, and with deliberate intent. 

Her leaves have decayed, there is no vigour in herboughs ; 
Her waters have been dried up by the frosts of heaven ; 
Behold ! there is no brightness in her sun over the lands, 
40 And the fog o£ the 8mithy is upon her mountains. 

Her princely mines, her woods, her lime quarries 

Are bumt or broken down ; her trees, her osier plantations, 

Her growing rods, scattered and tom, 

In f oreign countries severed from one another. 



34. bpif có Í8 mentioned again in XX. 25 ; and Dover íb used similarlj, 
XXI. 8. The Bristol merchants were great transporters of slaTeB. In the 
course of four jears they shipped upwards of 6000 jouths and maidens from the 
Iriah shores ; these included criminalB, prisoners of war and the destitute. 

41-42. Qolbaó seems to mean ' limestone quarries'; caolbaó, probabl^ same 
as caollaó, or more properlj caolaó ; for caolaó see XXII. 222, note, and 
ef, XXVI. 87. 
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5rtopa ip íieibgep, ^an ceilg am' p^eulaib, 

a leabaió an lapla, ip pian ^i*}]* céapba I 

an óldpna gan dicpeab a6c paolóoin ! 

Ip "Rdc Luipc p5piopt)aiJée noócai Jce a n-t)aop-bpuit) ! 

X)o cuic an Leariiuin gan capa, mo Jeup-Jom ! 
50 an TÍlains 'p an c-8ionainn 'p an Lipe pd ópéaécaib ; 
Ceaiíiaip na RfoJ gan uppa plioóc Héill t)uib, 
Ip nt beo cupaó aca cineab Raijéileann. 

Wl Ua Ooéapca a s-coihéponi *nd a óaoniplioéc ! 
Wl Stol TTlópÓa cpeón baó cpéanriiap ! 
Wl Ua piacapca a 5-ceannap 'nd a Jaolca 
Stol ópiain Deapb na njal'laib le cpéiriipe ! 

aip Ua Tíuaipc nfl luaó, mo Jeup-Join ! 
Y\á aip Ua t)oriinaill póp a n-éipinn ! 
Ma 5©ara^cai5 cdit) jan capa gan pméitjeaó, 
60 btjpcaig bappaig ip bpeaónaig na 5-caol-bapc. 

5ui6im an Cptonóit) ptop-riióp naoriica 

an ceó po t)0 Ófo6up t)fob pe 6éile, 

t)o pleaécaib íp ip C.uinn ip éibip, 

Ip aipi05 t)o óabaipc na m-beaca t)0 ^aoóalaib. 

aipi05 t)0 ^aoóalaib t)éin, a Ópíopt), a n-am, 
Na m-beaca goléip 6 6aop-bpuit) t)aoiée "^all. 
SmaócaiÓ na méipli^, peu6 ap g-cpíoó 50 pann ! 
Ip t)alca na h-éipionn paon la^ claoibce éall. 

GN ceGNgaL. 

TTlo Jpeat)a6 bpóm na t^peasam ti\6K>a psdince 6n j-cic, 
70 Ip na 5<ill'Ci mópa a leabaib an leojain 'pan m-bldpnain Jil : 
5a6 aicme 'an 66ip lép riiaié mo p6p6 map cdi6 gan óion 
Cu5 bealb p6p mé aip eapbai6 bp65 'an ppdi6 anioj. 



45. For Griffin see XVIII. ; Colonel Hedges, of Macroom, see Introd. 

46. Both A and B read, as in text, ip pian 'pT oéaft>a. The Earl 
Í8 either Lord Clancarty, called ''lapla na peabac pioóac pu^aó" in 
VIII. 14, or Lord Kenmare. 52. T^ai^ileonn, in MSS. The metre 
requires a word of three s^llables. It is possible that T^ai6leann is meant : aee 
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Oriffin and Hedges — without deceit is my tale — 

In the place of the Earl, it is pain and torture ; 

Blamej, without a dwelling save for the wolves ; 

And Eatbluirc plundered, stripped naked, and in durance dire. 

The Laune has fallen without vigour, my sharp 8troke ! 
50 The Maine, the Shannon, the Li£Pey, are wounded ! 

Tara of the Xings is without a prop of the race of Niall Dubh ! 
And no hero of the race of Eaighleann is alive. 

0'Doherty is not holding 8way, nor bis noble race, 

The O'Moore's are not strong, that once were brave, 

0'Flaherty is not in power, nor his kin8folk, 

And sooth to say, the O'Briens have long since become English. 

Of 0'Rourke there is no mention — my sharp wounding ! 
Nor yet of O'Donnell in Erin ; 

The Oeraldines they are without vigour, without a nod, 
60 And the Burkes, the Barry8, the Walshes of the slender ships. 

I beseech the Trinity, most august, holy, 
To banish this sorrow from them altogether — 
From the descendants of Ir, of Gonn, of Eibhear — 
And to restore the Gaels to their estates. 

Christ, restore betimes to the Gaels 

All their estates, rescued from the dire bondage of foreign churls ; 

Chastise the vile horde, behold, our country is faint, 

And Erin's nursling, weak, feeble, subdued, beyond the sea ! 

THE BINDING. 

My torment of sorrow, the brave champions scattered by the shower, 
70 And the gross foreigners in the hero's place in bright Blamey, 
Every f amily of the tribe that loved my class, how they are scomed ; 
This has brought mc still poor, lacking shoes, to town to-day. 



yi. 6, note. 55. 'nd a ;^aolca. MS. nd ^aolca. 

64. beaéa, 'meansof living,* 'estate': ef, — 

Qiri05 a beaóa t>o éabaipc t>o aip aon ball 

O Suije pmn 50 piopaoib Sléib TTIir.— XXXV. 231-2. 
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III. 
mac cm óeaNNUige. 

aipling géap bo Óeapcap péin am' leabai6 ip mé 50 las- 

bpfojaé : 
aingip peim, bap b'amm éipe, ag ceaóc am Jaop aip 

mapcuijeaéc; 
a ptJil peariiap Jlap, a ctjl qiom cap, a com pean^ geal *p 

a malaibe, 
t)'d maoibearti 50 paib 05 ciojaéc 'na gap, le bíogpaip, TTlac 

an Óeannuije. 

a beól baó binn, a glóp baó éaoin, ip p6-feapc Ifnn an 

cailín 
Céile ópiain t)'dp Jéill an f>iann,moléip-6peaó bian ahaicfo 
pd ptjipce S^^^j ^^ bpíj Jaó 50 ceann, mo ótJilpionn c-peang 

bo plab pmn ; 
Y\Vl paoipeam peal le ci Jeaóc 'na ^ap 50 b-pillpiÓ ÍTlac an 

Óeannuije. 

Y\q céat)ca acd a b-pém bo ^i^át) le géap-peapc pditi Oá 

cneap-ólf ; 
10 Clanna píjée maca TTlfleaÓ bpagum pío6t)a ip 501^5161 J, 
Cd gntjip 'na gnaoi, nf mtjp^lann pí; cé t)uba6 pa pgfop 

an cailfn, 
Wl paoipeam peal le cijeacc 'na gap 50 b-pillpi6 TTlac an 

Óeannuije. 

III. — Of this splendid poem, on which I have commented in the Introduction, 
there are several copies extant, all agreeing in everj point of importance. In. 
XXVIII. the Pretender is called the Bricklayer from his reputed origin ; and in 
the present poem a similar idea appears to he suggested hy the *^ Merehant^s Son." 
In some MS. copies IV. is placed after III. as a '* hinding/' and as IV. seems to 
-haTe heen composed hefore 1725, III. may also be referred to the same date. Hence 
it con 8carcely he meant to represent the death of James II., who did not die in 
Spain, and must be regarded as pure fáncy. 



I* 5éap. A paon. 3. slap, as a colour, means green like grass, or 
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m. 

THE MERCHANT'S SON. 

I beheld a clear vision as I lay in iny bed bereft of strengtli ! 
A gentle maiden, whose name was Erin, approached me on 

horseback — 
Full and bright were her eye8, her hair was heavy and ringletted ; 

fair and slender her waist, and her eyebrows — 
Froclaiming that the Merchant's Son was coming to her with 

zeal. 

Her mouth was melodious, her voice was beautiful — great is my 

love for the maiden — 
The spouse of Brian, whom the warriors obeyed; my utter 

complete ruin is her affliction. 
Grushed heavily beneath the flail of the foreigners, this slender 

maiden that stole my heart ; 
There is no líílief ever to draw near her until the Merchant's 

Son come back. 

Hundreds are pining in love through eamest, pleasing devotion 

to her complexion, 
I o Children of kings, sons of Milesius, fierce warriors, and champions 
Sorrow is in hcr face, she does not arouse herself ; sad and weary 

though the maiden be, 
There is no relief ever to draw near to her till the Merchant's 

Son come back. 



grej as a horse ; whcn applied to the eye, as here, it cannot conyeniently be trans- 
lated either ' green' or * grej/ as neither word implies a compliment. Its meaning 
here, as in the manj passages where it is applied to the eje, íb 'fresh, bright, 
Bparkling* : thus, XI. 9, ftSil ip gluif e na bptJÓc aip ^eóp, where the com- 
paiison is between the eye and the dew. But, the natural qtiality of dew is to be 
fresh, bright, 8parkling — it is not its greenness that is admired. Ib, MS. mailióe. 

4. maoiÓeaTh verj often simplj means ' to announce or mention,' like luaó. 
It sometimes means ' to announce or mention in a boastful manner.' 

7. M fúifceaÓG. A ptiifce. 9. M cneip-ólióe. 11. M has 

Bimplj pd r^iof f. A completes the line as in the text. Ib, sntíip a sorrow (P). 
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a pdióce péin, ip cpdióce an pséal, mo ldn-6pea6 jéap a 

h-aicít) ! 
50 b-puil pí 5an ceól ag caoi na n-beóp, *p a bui6ean gan 

56 baó ihaió JnfoTii, 
5an cléip, gan ópb, a b-péin 50 móp, 'na h-iappma p6 506 

tnabaoi ; 
'8 50 m-beió pf 'na pppeap gan luije le peap 50 b-pillpi6 

TTlac an Óeannuije. 

abubaipc apíp an búió-bean Tiiíonla, 6 éúpnab pfjóe 

6lea6c pí, 
Conn ip apc, ba6 lonnpaé peaóc, ip b' Jiojlaó jlac a 

ngleacui Jea6c ; 
CpíOTtican cpéan, cap cuínn éuj jéill, ip Laoi$ea6 mac 

Céin an peap spoióe, 
20 5^ m-bei6 pí 'na pppeap, jan luije le peap, 50 b-pillpi6 

TTlac an Óeannuije. 

t)o beip púil 6 6eap, 506 16 p6 feat, aip cpdi J na m-bapc, 

an cailín ; 
Ip púil t)eap poip, 50 t)ltjc cap muip, mo 6uma anoip a 

h-aicít) ; 
a ptJile piap, 05 ptjil le t)ia, cap conncaib piapa jainme ; 
Ip 50 m-bei6 pí 'na pppeap, ^an luije le peap, 50 b-pillpi6 

TTlac an Óeannuije. 

a bpdicpe bpeaca acdi6 cap leap — na cdince peapc an cailín; 
Nf'l pleab le pajdil, nf l jean nd 5pd6 05 neac bd cdipt)ib, 

aOmuim ; 
a 5pua6na pliuó, jan puan, jan pulc, pd Jpuaim, ip oub 

a n-aibí6. 
Wl paoipeam peal le cijeaéc 'na ^ap 50 bpiUpi6 TTlac an 

Óeannui Je ! 

16. pppeap . The idea convejed hj cd pe 'na pppeap , or ctí pe fínce 
*Tia pppeap ie, " ho is lying down, useless or helpless." C/. the lines from Ihe 
** Arachtach Sean" : — 

** bei6 claióeam aip gaó peabac ndp óean^ail le bptt^eaó 
*8 an peaTit)uine cptona pínce *na pppeap." 
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Her own words, distressing is their tale, — ^her affliction is my 

complete, sharp ruin ! 
How that she is withont melodj, shedding tears, and her troops, 

whOy without falsehood, had performed great deeds, 
Withont clergy, without friars, deep in sufPering, a remnant 

subject to every dog ; 
And that she will lie alone, uor admit a lover until the Merchanf s 

Son come back. 

The kindly, mild woman added, that since the king8 she had 

cherished were brought low — 
Gonn and Art, whose rcigns were illustrions, and whose hands 

were strong to spoil in fight, 
Criomhthan the strong, who brought hostages from across the 

sea, and Luigheadh, son of Cian, the man of might — 
20 She would lie alone, nor admit a lover until the Merchant's Son 

come back. 

Daily the maiden look8 southward by tums to the shore of the ships, 
Eastward she look8 wistfully across the main, 
Hoping in God, she look8 westward over wild, sand-mingled waves, 
And she will lie alone, nor admit a lover until the Merchant's 
Son come back. 

Her speclded friars, they are over the sea, the troops whom the 

maiden loved ; 
Nor feast, nor affection, nor love is to be got by any of her 

friends, I avow it ; 
Her cheeks wet, without repose or pleasure, in sorrow, black is 

their covering ; 
There is no relief to draw near her tiU the Merchant's Son 

come back. 

** ETery warrior who did not unite wilh a bride, wiU wear a sword, 
While the aged old man will be in bed, uselesslj (or helplesslj)." 

17. cleaóc, *to he habituated to,' hence 'tocherish.' Ib. ctjpnaó. MS. 
cupnam. 21. aip cptíig. MS. aip cpai^ió. 26. at>ThuiTn 

= at)Thui$ini. MS. abaoini. 27. a n-aibtt), * their covering' : that 

is, the covering of her cheeks ; the sntíif she displajed, as said in line 11, supra. 
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at)ubapc léi, lap 6lop apgéal, a ptjn gup éag ap ólea6c pt 
30 Cuap 'paTi Spdm, 50 b-puaip pé bdp, ip ndp cpuaj le cd6 a 

h-aicít) ; 
lap 5-clop mo Joca a b-pojap t)i, éoppui^ a cpuió, 'p t)o 

P5peat) pt ; 
Ip t)*éalai5 a h-anain, t)'aon ppeab aipt)e; mo leun-pa an 

bean 50 las-bpíojaó. 



29. at>ijbapc (MS. Beparates the a) must be pronouncod as three sjllables ; 
notice the inverBÍon : the natural order is, ^up 605 a pun ap óleaóc f t. 
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On hearing her stor^, I told her the lover she cherished was 

dead, 
30 In Spain in the south he died, and her affliction was pitied oí no 

one ; 
As she heard my voice close to her, her frame trembled| she 

8hrieked, 
And the sonl fled f rom her in an instant ; oh woe ! the woman 

bereft of strength. 



30. cdó, with a negatÍTe = ' no one.' 



TOL. III. 
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IV. 
5iLe r\a siLe. 

5il© na "5^1^ ^o 6onnapc-pa aip plije a n-uai^neap; 
bmniop an bmnip a ppiocal náp cpíon-gpuamóa; 
CpiopOal an 6piopt)ail a gopin-pops pínn-uame ; 
t)eip5e ip pmne 05 pionnaó 'na 5píop-Jpuaónaib. 

Caipe na caipe an 506 puibe bd buióe-óuaéaib ; 
óaineap an 6pumne Od puiéne le pínn-p^uabaij ; 
loppaó ba Jlaine nd ^lame aip a bpuinn buacaij; 
t)o seineaó aip Jemeartiain Oipi 'pan cíp uaécpaij. 

piop piopaé bam b'mnip, ip ipi 50 píop-uai^neaé; 
10 Piop pilleaó Oon buine Oon lonat) ba píj-óual^ap ; 
piop milleaó na Dpumge 6uip eipion aip pínn-puagaó; 
'8 piop eile na cuippeab am luiócib le píop-uamain. 

Leime na leime Oam Opuibim 'na cpumn-cuaipim ! 
am 6ime 05 an óime bo pnaiómeaó 50 píop-6puaiÓ me; 
Oip Joipm lilic itluipe bam pupca6c bo bíoóg uaimpe ; 
'8 lin^eap an bpumnjiol 'na luipne 50 bpuióm Luaópa. 



IV. — If we majjudge by the number of copics of this poem extant in the MSS. 
of the eighteenth ccnturj it must have been Tery highly prized hj tbe Irísh public. 
And justlj wos it prized. It is unsurpassed for subtletj of rhythm and beauty of 
ezprossion, but it saddens tho heart by its sounds *' most musical, most melancholy." 
It has been prínted by 0*Daly in the ** Poets and Poetry of Munster.'* The best 
copy that I know to exist is to be found in an autograph volume by John Murphy, 
"Seaghanna Rathoincach,'* bearíng dato 1754-1755. I use S to represent this 
copy in the notes. The text I give here is from a copy by O'Longan, with a few 
emendations from other copies. It should be observcd that in many MSS. this poem 
Í8 given as a ** binding " to III. It is found in a MS. of 1725. 



2-3. These lines are third and second, respectivel^, in 0'Dttly's prínted copy, 
and also in Murphy's copy, which we denote by S. 3. 8 an ^uipm poirs. 
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IV. 

GILE NA GILE. 

Tlie Brightness of Brightness I saw in a lonely path, 
Melodj of melody, her speech not morose with age, 
Crjstal of crystal, her blue eye tinged with green, 
The white and ruddy struggled in her glowing cheeks. 

Plaiting of plaiting in every hair of her yellow locks, 
That robbed the earth of its dew by their f ull sweeping, 
An omament brighter than glass on her swelling breast, 
Which was f ashioned at her creation in the world above. 

A tale of knowledge she told me, all lonely as she was, 
10 News of the retum of Hm to the place which is his by kingly 

descent, 
News of the destraction of the bands who expelled him, 
And other tidings which, through sheer fear, I wiU not put in 

my lays. 

Oh, folly of follies for me to go up close to her! 

By the captive I was bound fast a captive ; 

As I implored the Son of Mary to aid me, sho bounded 

from Die, 
And the maiden fled, blushing, to the fairy mansion of Luachair. 



5. S cuife na cuipe. 6. S co buinior an ópuinne t)on puinne. 

7. S gluine. 9. S t)'inif me, as if the poet were the informant. 

12. eile, pronounced as if written uile. 14. S am óoinne 05 an 

5-cuinie. R am óouneat) 05 an 5-cime. 0'Daly prints: 'S me am 
óoin^e 05 an óaime. Reading in text is, on the whole, the most satisfactor^ 
and the most common by far; cime = cimbió, *a captive.' Text gives 
sense required by context : He approached the maiden, but iu doing so was de- 
tained a captive ; when he sought for release in prayer he was released, indeed, 
but she had fled. There are other copies of this poem which I have not collated, 
and which may give this line more acouratelj. 

c2 
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"Riéim le mipe am picib 50 cpoióe-luaimneaé ; 
Cpé iméaUoib éuppaig, cpé ihonsaib, cpé plím-puaiócib ; 
t)on pinne-bpo5 ci^im, nt cuigim cia an c-plige puapap, 
20 5^ b-ionat) na n-ionat) 00 cumaó le bpaoióeaóc 5^^05015. 

bpipit) pd psije 50 P5i5eariiail buióean Jpua^aó 

Ip puipeann X)0 bpumnjiolaib piopgaice t)laoi-6ua6a6 ; 

a nseiTiiealaib seiTiieal mé cuipit) gan puinn puaimnip; 

'8 mo bpuinn Jiol aip bpuinnib 05 bpuinnipe bpuinn-pcuacaó. 

t)'innipeap t)ipi, *pQ" b-ppiocal baó píop uaim-pi, 
Náp óuibe Ói pnaiómeaó le plibipe pltm-buaióeapóa ; 
*8 an ouine baó gile aip óine 8cuic cpt h-uaipe, 
a^ peióioih aip ipi beic 0150 map 6aoin-nuaóap. 

aip cloipt)in mo Joca ói goileann 50 píop-uaibpeaó ; 
30 Riceann an pli6e 50 lipe ap a gpíop-jpuaónaib 

Cuipeann liom ^iolla t>om 6omaipc 6n m-bpuióin uaice; 
*8 í 5^1^ na "^úe t>o 6onnapc-pa aip plije a n-uaigneap. 

QN ceQNsal. 

TTIo cpei Jit) ! mo cubaipc ! mo cuppainn ! mo bpón ! mo ÓÍ6 ! 
Trio poillpea6 muipnea6, 11110601 p-Jeal, beól-caip, 6aoin, 
a^ aÓapca6 puipionn-t>ub miop5aipea6 c6ipnea6 buióe ; 
'8 gan lei Jeap 'na goipe 50 b-pillit) na leojain cap cuínn. 



17. S pieim le pió mipe. 18. pltTn-puaiÓcib. It íb 

difficult to determine the oxact force of flfm in compounds; it is of frequent 
occurrence, thus infra 26 : plim-buaióeapóa. Its pnmarj meaning seems to be, 
* thin, spare, slender.' Cf. pliom-apán, *imlcavened bread.' A puaióceaó 
is a rough uneven moorland, interspersed with cupcó^a, or little holms. 

20. S t>poi$ea6c t>puaÓaib. O'Dalj, bpua^aib ; text íb that of 
O'Longan's copy. 26. cuibe, two sjUables here. 

29. ptop-uaibpea6. uabap means * pride,' in generai, often also tcounded 
pride. A person subjected to a kecn insult, under which he smarted, would sa^, 
taini5 uabap opm, " a sense of wounded pride came on me." Cf. XIII. 81 : 

Qóbap uabaip buaióeapca ip bpón-joil, 

where the meaning * pride ' would be ridiculous. 
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I rasli in mad race with a bounding heart, 

Tlirough margins of morasses, through meads, through barren 

moorlands, 
I reach the fair mansion — the way I came I know not — 
20 That dwelling of dwellings, reared by the 8orcery of a wizard. 

They burst into laughter, mockingly — a troop of wizards 
And a band of maidens, trim, with plaited lock8 ; 
In the bondage of fetters they put me without much respite, 
Whileto my maiden clung a clumsy, lubberly clown. 

I told her then, in words the sincerest, 

How it iU became her to be united to an awkward, sorry churl, 

While the fairest thrice over of all the Scotic race 

Was waiting to receive her as his beauteous bride. 

As she hears my voice she weeps through wounded pride, 
30 The streams run down plenteously from her glowing cheekB, 

She sends me with a guide for my safe conduct from the 

mansion, 
She is the Brightness of Bríghtness I saw upon a lonelv patb. 

THE BINDING. 

my sickne8s, my misfortune, my fall, my sorrow, my loss ! 

My bríght, fond, kind, fair, soft-lipped, gentle maiden, 

Held by a horned, malicious, croaking, yellow clown, with a 

black troop ! 
While no relief can reach her until the heroes come back across 

the main. 

30. 8 file 05 Qn bplióe ^o lipe. It seems too eztravagant totakelipe 
M the ríver here ; besides, that ríver íb too remote from Luachair. 
35. 0*Daly prints : — 

"Qip aóaipc 05 puipeannaib miofsaipeaó, cp6n-6ub, buióe." 

But, there is an obviouB slur on tbe maiden, so lovingly descríbed, in sajing 
she was held by a horn. The tezt foUows S, which tiiuiBfers the hom to ber 
tynnt. 
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V. 

QY\ aisliNs. 

TTlait)ion pul pmaoin Titan a 6opa X>o luaÓaiU 
aip TTiullaé 6nuic aoipt) aoibinn bo loDamap puap ; 
Cappapcap Imn psaoc bpuinnjiol poilbip puaipc 
5appaÓ bt a 816 Seanaib polap-bpuig cuaió. 

peapapcap psím bpaoióeaóca ndp Óopca pnuaó, 
O JaiUirii na IÍ05 W-Seal 50 Copcaig na 5-cuan, 
bappa 506 cpainn píop-óuipeap copaó agup cnuap, 
TTleap baipe aip 506 coiU, píp-riiil aip clocaib 50 buan. 

Lapaib pin cpt comnle 50 polap naó luaióim 
10 aip riiuUaó Ónuic aoipt) ptpmne ConaUaiJ puaió, 

Leanap cap cumn psaoc na m-ban g-coóaiU 50 Cuariium, 
Ip paócaim-pe 6tob t)to5paip a n-oipi5e aip cuaipt). 

O'ppeasaip an ópigit) aoibiU, náp Óopéa pnuaó, 

paóam na t)-cpt 5-coinnle t)0 lapaó aip 506 cuan, 

a n-ainm an ptj t)t05paip beap a^umn 50 luaé. 

a 5-ceannap na t)-cpt pto^aéca, ip x>a 5-copnarii 50 buan. 

ap m'aiplin^ Do pUm-btoÓ^ap 50 h-ac6umaip puap, 
Ip t)0 riieapap ^up b-ptop t)' aoibiU 506 ponap t)dp luaió ; 
Ip ariilaib btop ctm cpéa6ca6, t)oilbip, t)uaipc, 
20 TTlaiOion pul pmaom Titan a 6opa X>o luaÓaiU. 

y. — This delightf ul little piece seems to have been Tery popular. It descríbes 
the faiij woman Aoibliill and her companions lighting up the harbours of the 
countrj with three candles. Aoibhill explains to the poet that thej are welcoming 
the rightful king of the three hingdoms who ía soon to oome and long to staj. But 
alas I it was onlj a Tiaion, and the poet starts up from hÍB reveríe sad and dÍB- 
conaolate. 



I. MS. gives Tjphon ; the Sun íb meant, of course. 2. MS. TnuUaié ; 

though, 9 tn/ra, aip riiuUa6. 10. Cnoc T^pinne, in the countj of 

Limeríok, is a classic ground of fairíes. On it is a heap of stones, said to be a monu- 
ment to Donn Firínne. Seo XXVIII. 11. coóaU means < a hood or cIoak,' 

and ofien implies power of enchantment. Ih, Cuariium, for Cua6riiuriiain. 
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V. 

THE EEVERIE, 

One moming, ere yet Titan thought of stimng his feet, 
I went np to the summit of a high pleasant hiU, 
I met a band of charming, playf cil maidens — 
A host who dwelt in Sidh Seanaibh of the bright mansion in 
the north. 

A magic pro8perity of hue not dark spread itself around, 

From Galway, of the bright coloured stones, to Cork of tha 

harbours ; 
The top of every tree ever bears fruit and produce ; 
In every wood are acoms, and sweet honey continually on stones. 

They light three candles with a blaze I cannot describe 
10 On the top of high Cnoc Firinne in Ked GonoUo ; 

I foUowed the band of hooded women over the waves to 

Thomond, 
And ask the secret of the function they were performing in their 

rounds. 

The maiden Aoibhill, not dark of aspect, gave in reply 

The reason for lighting the three candles over every harbour : 

In the name of the king for whom we yeam, and who will soon 

be with us 
Buling the three kingdoms and defending them long. 

I started up from my reverie without delay, 
And I f ancied that Aoibhill had spoken tmth in all she had said ; 
The way with me was that I felt weak, oppressed, sad, and 
troubled 
20 One moming ere yet Titan thought of stirring his feet. 

13. ndp Óop6a f nuaÓ, * not dark of aspect,' but of brighUit hue.* Cf, naó 
Ipiol méin, XI. 2 ; and gan eof naríi aip biaO, XXXTII. 31. 
17. rltTn-bto^saf : see IV. 18, note. 
20. MS. reads Titan, which must be true reading in line 1, mépra. 
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VI. 

aisLiN5 TTieaBuiL. 

aipling meabuil O'aiciU ih'anaTn, peal gan capa pean^ 

cím cpéié; 
Ppapa capb cpapna mapa ag ceaóc anoeap 50 ceann 

paoi péim ; 
t^pagain iheapa a t)-copa6 caéa a n-aipm Jpeanca an 

c-peang c-píol Óém, 
Lea^GÓ aip $allaib aca ip bapgaó, ip peapann paippm^ 

a 5-ceann cpío6 Néill. 

Tílapp jan banna Oeapcaim, peabac lcabaip lannoó 

leabaip-JníOTh cpéan, 
bpacaó apsnairii, coileaó caca, O'aicme Raiéleann pean 

Jpíb Sqc^gqI'; 

Cpiéit) plaicip, bailce, t^am^m, panna, mapa, ip campaoi 

a 5-cém, 
t)'íieapcaib apm-Jaip^e an aicil Jeallap ceapc an c-pean- 

ptj í)léiÓ. 



yi. — ThÍB brief little Ijrio displajs the poet's great command of language and 
riijme. It soems clearlj to refer to the Pretender, and not improbably at a time 
when rumours were rife of his endeavour to regain bis father's crown. It is not 
unlikely that it was written about 1714 or 1715. The poet lived to see how 
fár the eyent was from ju8tifying this glowing dream. I bave collated the 
Maynooth copy of the poem with two others in the Royal Iriah Academy. 

I. Th'anaTn. This aspiration is common in the spolcen language. aiciU, from 
oioioUaiTn, 'lvex.' O'B.writeait ai^ioUaiTn : t)'aiciU Th'anaTn gOTi capa. 
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VI. 

AN ILLUSrVE VI8I0N. 

An iUusive vision troubled my soul for a time, leaving me 

without TÍgour, lcan, spiritless, and prostrate : 
Sbowers of ships crossing the sea from tho south, mightilj and 

in due order, 
Nimble soldiers in the battle-front, in splendid arms — the grace- 

ful race of Cian — 
Upsettiiig and wounding the foreigners, and wide their plains at 

the extremitj of the regions of Niall. 

I beheld a Mars without censurei a warrior of the Bword, of 

nimble deeds, mightj, 
A marchÍDg banner, a battle cock, of the race of Raithlean, 

parent of the warriors of the Gael ; 
The heavens tremble, towns, strongholds, continents, seas, and 

camps in the distance 
At the feats of martiul valour of the hero who undertook to fight 

for the rights of the old king. 



'▼exed my soul, leaving it, or rather me, without vigour.' 2. 05. In 

MSS. frequently 015. 3. c-feans c-fíol. A c-feang-ftol. 

6. bpacaé Of snaiih, * banner of progress or marching.* af gnaiih, from 
afsnaim, *I go, march.' M, bpoca6 aifniih. A, also, aifniTh. Ib, naió- 
leann was foster-mother of Corc of Cashel, and daughter of Daihe the strong. 
Corc being the fírst king of Cashel, descent from Íhe Cashel Uings is spolcen of ai 
descent from Raithleann. 

8. pléi6 generally means ' to litigate, to contend ' ; here it is used of battle. 



T)dNca aoohasdiN uf TíacfiaiÍLe. 



[rn. 



TO. 

ON coN tt'oiscRis 50 t)uiNNeaóai& Idríi Le conn" 
cóime a s-oiaRrjuióe. 



Ip pQt)a liom oi&ée pfp-^liuó gon puaTi, san cfionn, 
5an ceaópa, gan maoin, cooipe, nd buaib na m-beann ; 
anpaft aip cuinn cooib liom Do buQi&i[> mo 6eann, 
Ip núp tleQÓCQr' am naoidean pio&uig ná pnaCcan abann., 

t)d maipeaó an pfS OlonihQp bpuQó nn (jeQihann 

'S an 5appa& bf 05 |ioinr leip lép cpuag mo call, 

a 5-ceannap na g-cpfoó 5-caoin g-cluÓQip g-cuanaó 5-cam, 

50 Dealb a D-cíp 0-cDinnea6 nfop Buan mo 6Lann. 

On Capacac spoifte pfofeiiiap le'p pua6a& an means, 
10 Ip Capacaó Laoi a n-Oaoippe jan puapglaa pann, 
Capaca6 pfj Cinn Cuipc a n-uai5 'pa 6lann 
'S ip Qcuippe cpfom' époióe ^an a O-cuQipips ann, 

t)o feaps mo 6poi&e am 6lfce &o buaióip mo leann j 
Na peabaic ntíp pplé cinnce, ag ap 6unL an eans, 
O Caipiol 50 cuinn Ólfo&na 'p 50 Cuaiiiuin éaLL, 
a m-baiLce 'pa maoin Ofc-ópeatca 05 pLuaiJcib Joll- 

VII. — In Ihis vSTj beautiíu! nnd pathetic poem the autbor gives iiB what may 
be eallcd a bíograpbital sniip-sliot of liimíplf. Pressed opparoiilly by dirc povertj, 
he had choDged liis resideni;e, and fuutid hidiself in a land of eurpaaaing lovelinera. 
DuiitneBcba, vheie tbe poem vtg composed, miist bo n«ar tlie great cascade that 
rushes imp«tuoualy down tbe alapea of the Toraies Moimlaiu inlo the lalie hanealli. 
It ií nigbt, and a atorm rage» on Innd and wíTe. Tonn Toime thunders with 
denieniag noiae. Hia aleep Ía disturbed, and be brenlu foiih into a lament for the 
chieftains wbo, if thej lived, would rolieve his distreES. In hia impatience he 
cbides tlie wavo) foi their angij ciamour. 

5. Tho MiicCartIiya built theii eaatles on tbe edge of Lough Lein and tho 
RÍver Laune, u Carew sara, " fo stop nll the puaaagos of Desmond." 

7, A very graphio doacription ot tbo district around Ihe Kil]amey Laltcs. 

9. Sefeia to MBcCarth; Mor. 10. Cap(i6a6 taoi, the 

Earl of Cliinciutf, aleo cuilod Baron of Blaruof , whose obief residence was at 



I 
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VII. 

ON HI8 EEMOVING TO DTTINNEACHA, BESIDE TONN 

TOIME IN KEEEY. 

The traly wet night seems long to me, without sleep, without snore, 
Without cattle, or wealth, or sheep, or homed cows ; 
A Btorm on the wave heside me has trouhled my head, 
Unused in my childhood to the noise or the roaring of rivers. 

If the protecting prince from the hank of the Laune were alive, 
And the hand who were sharers with him, — ^who would pity my 

misfortune, — 
Euling over the fair, sheltered regions, rich in havens, and curved, 
My children should not long remain in poyerty in a watery land. 

The great, valiant MacGarthy, to whom haseness was hateful, 
10 And MacGarthy from the Lee, enfeehled, in captÍYÍty, without 
release, 
MacGarthy, prince of Kanturk, with his children in the grave — 
It is hitter grief through my heart that no trace of them is left. 

My heart has withered up within my hreast, the humours of my 

hody are troubled, 
Because the warriors who were not found niggardly, and who 

inherited the land 
From Cashel to the waves of Cliodhna and across to Thomond, 
Have their dwellings and their possessions ravaged hy foreign 

hosts. 



Blamej until 1688. For an account of the Earl mentioned here see XLVII. 
II. The branch of the MacCarthjs, called MacDonogh, owned Eanturk. In 
Queen Elizabeth's time they erected a magnifícent building, the walls of which 
remain entire. It was a pandlelogram 120 feet in length and 80 feet in breadth, 
flanked with four square buildings ; the structure was four stories high, and the 
flanker8 five, but Elizabeth ordered the building to be stopped leet it might afibrd 
a stronghold for rebels. This familj forfeited their estates hj taking part in the 
rebellion of 1641. 
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a éonn po 6top ip aoipOe céim 50 h-dpt), 
Tíleabaip mo 6ínn claoióce ób' béiceaó cd ; 
Cabaip t>á t)-cijea6 apíp 50 h-éipmn bdm, 
20 X)o Jlam naó bínn t)0 bínnpmn pém at) bpdjait). 



17. The poet here addresses himBelf to the great cascade, now called 
O'Sullivan's, which daahes into the lake beneath, even when no storm Í8 raging, 
with an awe-inspiring sounil. 
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Thou wave below, which dashest from snch a height, 
The senses of my head are overpowcred with thy beUowing, 
Were help to come again to fair Erín, 
20 I would throst thy discordant clamour down thy throat. 
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VIII. 

&aiLlMCÍM bRÚM. 

X)o leaénaig an ciaó t)iacpa6 pd m* fean-6poiÓe t)tjp 
lapt)-caipt)iolnant)iabaliapa6caab-peapannÓuinn6u5ainn; 
S^amaU aip Jpian lapcaip t)dp 6eapcap píoJa6c TfluThan 
pd t)eapa Óam cpiall piaiti opc, a óailinctn bptjn. 

Caipiol jan 6liap, piailcea6, nd map6paiÓe aip t)-ctjip, 
Ip beanna bpui^ ópiain ciapéuiUce matjpaoib tjips', 
6aUa san cpian cpiaca t)0 macaib píj TTluman 
pd t)eapa 6am cpiaU piam opc, a bailmcín bptjn. 

O'aipcpig piab an pial6puic t)0 6lea6caiJ pí aip t)-ctíip, 
10 ó neabaij an pia6 iapa6ca a n-t)ain5ean-6oiU TítJip ; 
Sea6nait) lapg gpian-c-ppuic ip caipe caom cium 
pd t)eapa Óam cpiaU piam opc a óailmctn bpun. 



VIII. — The subject of this patbetic, if bitter poem, was Sir Valentine Brown, 
the fífth baronet of that name and the third Viscount Eenmare. He was bom 
in 1695. During hÍB youth he was an outlaw owing to the attainder of his 
father. In November, 1720, he married Honora Butler of Eilcash, in the Countj 
of Tipperarj, who died of smallpox in 1730. He married secondlj Mary, daughter 
of Mauríce Fitzgerald, Esq., of Castle Ishin, in the County of Cork, the relict of 
JuBtin, fifth Earl of Fingall. He died on the 30th of June, 1736. See Archdall's 
"Lodge," vol. yii., p. 57. 

From numerouB alIuBÍons Íhroughout his work8, boih prose and Terse, it ÍB 
obvious that our poet cheríshed a peculiar affection fur the Brown family. Indeed 
Bome of his proso satires seem to have been inspired by his indignation at their 
having been made outlaws while their lands became the prey of adTentiirers. We 
do not know what request of his was refused by Brown which called forth these 
bitter verses. That he was in his old age when they were composed is certain from 
intemal cvidence. It is also certain that they cannot have been wrítten later than 
1734, for in that year the Earl of Clancarty died at Prals-Hoff in the terrítory 
of Hamburg. It is difficult to exaggerato the pathos of this poem. The poet 
represents himself as weeping in his old age for the banished nobles of the Gael, 
and in his need tuming to one of the usurpers by whom he is ropelled. 
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VIII. 

VALENTINE BEOWN. 

A distressing sorrow has spread over my old hardened heart 
Since the foreign demons have come amongst us in the land of 

Conn, 
A cloud upon the sun of the west to whom the kingship of 

Munster was duc ; 
It is this which has caused me ever to have recourse to thee, 

Valentine Brown. 

First, Gashel without society, guest-house, or horsemen, 
And the turrets of Brian's mansion hlack-flooded with otters, 
Ealla without a third of the chiefs descended from the kings of 

Munster ; 
It is this which has made me ever to have recourse to thee, 

Valentine Brown. 

The wild dcer has lost the nohle shape that was her wont hefore, 
10 Since the foreign raven nestled in the thick wood of Hoss ; 

The fishes shun the sun-lit stream and the calm, dclightful rivulet; 
It is this that has cuuscd me ever to have recourse to thee, 
Valentine Brown. 



I. ciaó. Disease in general, and the names of diseases in particular, are 
often used figuratiyely to denote sorrow, distress, or anguish. ciaó is a 
feeling of smotheríng on the chest caused by cold, and its application here to 
sorrow, that, as it wero, sprends over Íhe heart, is singularlj apt. Ib. t>típ : 
hardened, senseless, passionless from age, as the trunk of an old tree may be 
cidled t>úp. 6. The full expression is t)0 mabpaoib ; the 

preposition is omitted, leaving the aspiration. 6 could not be the preposition 
bere. Ib. tSip 5', for uipge, to suit tbe metre. 

7. 6aUa. The district of Eulla, or Duhallow, had a great many minor 
chieftains under the clan system. Corc was tbe fírst king of Casbel. 

10. lap a6ca : MS. lap aócaó, but metre requires tbe 6 elided. Ib. pia6 : 
M pia6a6, but wbicb does not read well witb neat)0i(^. 
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t)aipinip ciap lapla nfl aice 'on éloinTi úip, 
a hambup5, mo 6ia6! lapla na peabac píoóaó ptjja6; 
Seanapop5 liaé 05 bian-Jol pé 6ea6cap bíob pdt) 
pd beapa Óam cpiall piaifi opc a óailincín bpdn. 

Cltjrii na n-ealcan meapa pndriiap pe ^aoic 
TTlap lfjipea6 bealb caic aip pdpa6 ppaoig, 
t)itjlcait> ceacpa a la6ca cdl t)d laoig, 
20 ó piubail píop óail a 5-ceapc na 5-Cdpcac 5-caoin. 

t)o pcitjpai5 Pan a Óeapca a n-dipt)e cpío6, 
a^ cntjc cdp Jaib an TTlapp t)o bdpai^ pmn ; 
TTltjpslait) 01615 Jeappaó Idn an cpíp, 
a^ bpíígab na mapb cpapna 6 pdil 50 pínn. 



13. Oaipimp Í8 Valentia Island ; Domhnall MacCarthj More was made £arl 
of Clancare and Baron of Valentiabj Elizabeth; the poet laments that a MacCarthy 
no longer holds the titlc. 

14. hambups : seeXLVII. 16, note. 17-18. glairii in M. I read 
cltiiTi in 17, which suits the metre, and lúipea6 in 18 should be understood to 
mean * covering * or * fur.' 

20. Sir Valentine Brown rendered some services to tho Elizabethan govem- 
ment in connezion with the survejing of escheated lands, for which he was 
rewarded with **all those manors, castles, lordships, lands, and hereditaments 
whatever, in the counties of Cosmainge and Onaght O'Donogbue, in tbe counties 
of Desmond, Eerrj, and Cork, late or sometime being in the possession of Teige 
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Dairmis in ihe west — it has no lord of the noble raoe * 
Woe is me ! in Hamburg is the lord of the gentle, merry heroes ; 
Aged, grey-browed ejes, bitterly weeping for each of these, 
Have caused me ever to have recoorse to thee, Valentine Brown. 

The feathers of the swift flocks that fly adown the wind 
Like the wretched f ur of a cat on a waste of heather - 
Cattle ref ase to yield their milk to their calves 
20 Since Talentine usurped the rights of the noble MacCarthy. 

Pan directed his eyes high over the lands, 

Wondering whither the Mars had gone whose departure brought 

us to death; 
Dwarfísh churls ply the sword of the three fates, 
Hacking the dead crosswise from head to foot. 



macDermod maoCormao, and Rorie O'Donoghue More." Ib, For ffof 6ail 
M has an Uail. 22. There can be no douht that Ihe Mara íb the 

Píetender, eo '«TTlapr SQti banna," VI. 6. bo Mpais r^mi = t)o cuip r'Tin 
óum bdir, or rather t)o léi^ búinn bdp b'i^ajdil. 

23. The MSS. practically all agree as to the text. One MS. in the Eojal 
Iriflh Academj haa muirs^i^ 01615 Japab Idn an cpíp, hut none other that I 
have aeen aspirates the 5 of geappab ; for an cptp : ef. XVIII. 40— 

Le comaóca bpaoibeaóco an cptp ban dppa, 

Idn = lann (?). The 01615 alluded to are, no douht, men of the stamp of Cionin 
and Oriffin : see Introd. 



TOL. ni. 
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IX. 

Nuam t)o óuiR No íi.emicis easbog óOT^caiSe 

caR leaR. 

TTlo bpón ! mo itiiUeaÓ anoip mo leun le lua6 ! 
an pseól guipc élumiTn éuj me Oéapac, t)uaipc ; 
TTIo psóip t)0 psuip, t)o bpip mo péan, mo puan, 
eóin t)0 6up cap muip aip éigion uainn. 

Tílo pcóp, mo 6ipt)e pu^ a n-éinpea6c uaim 
Tílo 66ip, mo 6ion, mo 6uit) t)o*n 6léip ^an 6puap ; 
Níop leóp leip pmn gan ppué na péile puaip ; 
Cap b66na a mbpuit) 6 cuipeaó é monuap ! 



IX. — John Baptist Sleyne waa appointed Bisliop of Cork on the 13th April, 
1693. In 1694 he was put in charge of Cloyné also. He was then 65 jean of 
age, and was well known in Eome as a Professor of Moral Theologj in tbe College 
of the Propaganda. In the lÍBt of unroUed parish priests of the year 1704 he is 
mentioned as an ordaining bishop up to the year 1698. In that year he was taken 
prísoner at Cork. On the 27th March, 1703, he wrote a letter, in French, to Cardinal 
de Giamsone from which we translate a few extracts : — " 6od at last permitted that 
I should be taken prisoner in my cpiscopal city, where I rcmoined in this state for 
five year8, heing the most part of the time in bed ; until, at the close of last month, 
the mayor and alderroen of Cork made me rise up from my hed hy means of a troop 
of soldiers, who, without having regard either to my advanced age, or to the state 
to which frequent pains of gout and gravel have reduced me, carried me off in the 
BÍght of all the people in a little hoat which landed me a few day8 ago a league 
from Lisbon, where I had the consolution of heing immecliately TÍsited by the 
French Ambassador, who, as a worthy minister of so great and so pious a monarch, 
has offered me his lodgings and eTerything that he could do to aid me." Translated 
from SpieiUgium Otsoriense, vol. ii., p. 369. The Nuncio in Lisbon, writing on tbe 
24th of April, 1703, about this new arrival, sa^s: — *' Notwithstanding the Act of 
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IX. 

WHEN THE BISHOP OF CORK WAS SENT OVER THE 8EA 

BY THE HERETICS. 

My grief , my undoing now, my anguish to be related ! 

The bitter tidings I hear has made me tearful and troubled, 

It has upset my mind, it has shattered my happiness and my 

rest, 
The sending of John across the main from us by force. 

My store, my treasure, he has taken from me all at once, 

My justice, my afPectioUj my favourite among the clergy without 

harshness, 
He was not content that I should lack the stream of refreshÍDg 

generosity ; 
Since he is put in bondage beyond the main, woe is me ! 



Parliamont banishing all the Prelates and the Religious from that kingdom, he would 
not abandon the flock entnisted to him; for which reason he was thrown into 
prison, and kept there many yean in such rigorous confinement that he was not 
permitted to converse with any one. Nevertheless some Caiholics found means to 
penetrate into his cell, and he exercised his sacred ministry as best he could. The 
Protestant ministers being enraged at this, compelled him, so to 8ay, to embark 
naked, on a sudden, in a little vessel Íhat was sailing for Portugal." — Ih, 

The SoTereign Pontiff', in a letter, in forma hrevis^ to the King of Portugal, on 
behalf of the Irish Catholics, dated September, 1709, makes honoiirable mention of 
Dr. Sleyne. Dr. Sleyne dicd at the conventof Buon Successo, February 16th, 1712. 

The departuro of Dr. SIeyne in a little boat írom Cork is the subject of Íhe 
above lyric as well as that by Mac Cartain (L). 



7. puaip = puaipe, * refreshing.' Perhaps na péile puaip = * the ho8pitality 
iohieh he had got,'* that is, with which he was endowed. Perhaps for pinn we 
should readpin. 

8. The last line standB by itself (P), " Alas, that he was aent across the sea into 
captivity." 

d2 
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X. 

aM pile a s-caisleúM aM cóóaiR. 

t)o f lubal TTiipe an TÍluihaiTi Thín, 
'Só 6úinTie an t)oipe 50 t)tjn na "RtoJ, 
TTlo óuTha níop bpipeaó céap ^(1506 pínn 
50 peicpmc bpui5 (0165 an t)tina. 

t)o Theapap OTn* ai^ne ip póp OTn' 6poi6e, 
an mapb ba Thapb gup beó t)o bt, 
a^ capbap macpa peóil ip pton, 
punch X)á 6aiciOTh ip bpant)a. 

peóil t)0 beapaib ip éanla 6n t)-cutnn 
10 Ceólca, ip cancam, ip cpaop na t)ije ; 

Rópt)a blapt)a, ip céip gan ciiheal, 
Conaipc ip gabaip ip aihpcpa^. 

l)pon5 05 iTncea6c, ip t^pon^ 05 ci$ea6c, 
Ip t)pon5 05 pacaipea6c t)tjinn 50 btnn, 
t)pon5 aip ppallTnaib t3pa 05 ^uibe, 

'8 05 lea^aó na b-plaiéeap 50 ceannpa. 



X. — Castle Tochar belonged to a bTanch of the Mac Carthj familj renowned 
for their hospitalitj. The Tadhg an Duna mentioned in this poem waa the second 
of that name. He died in 1696, and was lamented in fervid strains bj O'Rahillj's 
satirístt Domhnall na Tuille. O'RahilIj must have been young when Tadhg an 
Duna dicd, but probablj was a frequent vifdtor to the Castles of Toghar and Dun- 
manwaj, ashe seems to have resided in his jouth, for some time at least, in Ivelearj, 
which adjoins the territory once owned by the Mac Carthy8 of Gleonn an Chroim. 
The plot of thÍB little poero is aa beautiful as its descriptions are íVesh. Tadhg 
an Duna was no more; strangers were holding 8way in hia mansion when 
the poet Tiflited the old haunt. Tet so layiflh is the board, so many Tisitora come 
and go, 80 Taried are the amuaements, that he think8 old Tadhg Í8 again alive amid 
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THE POET AT CAI8LEAN ÁJS TOCHAIB. 

I have traversed fair Munster, 
And from the comer of Derry to Dnn na Riogh 
My grief was not checked, merry though I was, 
Till I beheld the mantdon of Tetdhg an Dnna. 

I thought within my soul and eke within my heait 
That the dead, who had died, was alive, 
Amidst the carouae of the youths with meat and wine, 
Where puncli was drunk, and brandj. 

Meat on spits, and wild f owl from the ocean ; 
10 Music and song, and drinking bouts ; 

Delicious roast meat and spotless honey, 
Hounds and dogs and baying. 

A company going, und a company coming, 
And a company entertaining us melodiouBly, 
And a company praying on the cold flags, 
And meekly melting the heavens. 



his reTellers as of jore. But the mTsterj is ezplained. It íb Wamer who hat 
taken the place of the generous ohieftain. For a verj interesting aooount of Tadhg 
an Duna, and of Gleann an Chroim, see ** The Mac Carthjs of Gleann an Chroim," 
bj Daniel Mao Carthj Glas. See alao Intioduction to XXXTIII. 



1. The more usual fonn of acc. is TTluifia. The MSS. haye fO after ihfn, 
and the next line hegins with Ctiinne. 

2. Perhaps the oomer of Ireland in whioh Derry ia aituated is meant Dtkn 
na mo$, perhapsTara. 

6. baThapb. MSS. boihapb. ii. MS. ciihall. 12. MS.cioSaóc. 
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"Nó 50 b-puapap panap 6 aon bon 6tJipc, 
5up b'í Wamer ceannapaó péirfi ^lan ptJjaó, 
X)o bí pan m-baile Jeal aopba óltJihuil, 
20 piaié nap b-pann poiih óeopuióe. 

'8é t)ia t)0 6puéui5 an pao^al plán, 
Ip CU5 pial a n-ionat) an péú puaip báp, 
a^ piap aip ihuipip, aip éléip, aip Ódiih, 
CupaÓ na6 pallpa, ni6p-6poi6e. 
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IJntil one of the mansion gave me to know 

That it was Wamer, the afíectionate, the mild, the pure, th& 

joyous, 
Who was in this bright, ancient, famous dwelling, 
20 A chieftain not weak in hospitality to strangers. 

It is Ood who has created the whole world, 
And given us one generous man for another that has died, 
Who bestows upon families, scholars, and bards, 
A champion not false, and great of heart. 



40 OúNca aoOhasúiN uí RachaiLle. [xi. 



XI. 



D'fMNNjiN ua DoNNóuóa ON gleaNNa, 

páilce if ba'éit) 6 Ópaoióib céab 
t)o bldé na peabac naó ípiol méin, 
ó áiqieab Sagf on ip cinnce t)aop, 

50 h-ápup pieapja na peang-ban. 



Coinísiaft cupaca, cpáibéeaé, caoiti, 
piaié map Op^ap a m-beapnain baojail, 
Neapc cpeun, poilbip, ptípba, péiih, 
Ip cuan na banba ctí Itín la^. 

StJil ip gluipe 'ntí t)pt56c aip í^eóp, 
10 Úip na cpuinne a^up pionn-t)aip ihóp, 

Ip cltJ t)tí 6ine 'pon itluihain 50 t)e6, 
On Phoenix típt) naó cpannt)a. 

Lao6 meap ^peanca, jlan, t)ípea6, pial, 
t)o ppéim na pieap^a *p t)o fíol na b-piann, 
Céile saipge, peap píonca piap, 
pmnjin 5poi6e mac t)oihnaill. 



XI. — Finneen O'Donoghue was Bon of the 0*Donoghue Dubh of the Glen, and 
was an object of dread and terror to tbe settlers. Colonel Hedges writes, in 1714, 
that he was the man tbej most feared in Ken7. He appears to be tbe person wbo 
figures as Finneen Beg ín tbe correspondence with the Castle oíBcials of tbe period. 
It is Gurious to note from wbat different points of view our poet and a man like 
Colonel Hedges estímate bis oharacter. Any one wbo studies the records of thoee 
troubled times will see bow justlj the poet describes Finneen when be calls bim the 
itaj of bis country and the sbelter of tbe bards. Miss Hicluon thinks that Finneen 
afterwards joined the Irisb Brigade in the French senrioe. See in " Old Eerry 
Beocnds," toI. ii., the obapter entiUed *' £007 in the Eighteentb Centurj." 
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XI. 



TO FINNEEN O'DONOGHUE OF THE GLEN. 

One and forty welcomes írom a hundred druids 
To the flower of warriors, of mein not lowly, 
From tbe horoe of the mggardly, gailty Saxons, 

To the dwelling of the Fle8k, of the slender women. 

A stag, valiant, devout, gentle, 

A chieftain like Osgar in the gap of danger, 

A power, hrave, pleasant, peaceful, mild, 

And a haven to Banha, who is very weak. 

An eye more sparkling than the dew upon the grass, 
I o Mould of the world, and a fair, great oak, 
An honour to his race in Munster for ever 
Is the high Phoenix, not Bhrivelled. 

A warrior, nimhle, Bhapely, pure, honourahle, hospitahle, 
Of the root-stock of the Fles^, and of the seed of the Fianna, 
Wedded to heroism, a man who distrihutes wines, 
Is the valorous Finneen, son of Domhnall. 



5. coini^iab, lit. 'hound stag.' com has an intensitive Bense, as in cona- 
^iabal ; caippi^iaó would give assonance. 

8. For Idn-las, perhaps lom-las, or pann las should he read. 

10. ú\j\ I have translated ' mould,' hut the meaning seems douhtful. Some 
MS3. have tjp. The word haa a hoet of meaningB. Perhaps 'the sun of the 
unÍTerse ' is the proper translation. 

12. Phceniz has no yery particular meaning, the idea ia 'a paragon of per- 
fection,' 'something unique.' 



42 DúNca aooíiasúir^ uí RachaiLle. [n. 

Uap al b'aibig 6 pí Jéib é, 
Uan na peabac 6n Inpe an lao6, 
Ip buan-éeap copnaiifi t)tí cíp 50 qieun 
20 an píj-íieap uaibpeaó ceannpa. 

aon t)op capmuin b'éigpib Óuínn, 
Cpaob bab pacitiap ó Léan-loó linn, 
Réilceann b'aibig b'puil éibip pir\i\ ; 
ptíilce Uí Óealla t)on plant)a. 



17. t)'aibi5, lit. 'rípened'; that íb, sprung from, and came to mataríty 
ef, *'t>'aibi5 im' taob-pa cpóiTn agup cneat)," which rípenedinmy sidea 
amarting and a sigh. — ** Arachtach Sean." 

18. 6n Inpe, the name of the place where O'Donoghue lived at Glenfleslí. 

21. Óufnn. MS. óaoin, hut this ia also the reading of M in VIII. 2, where 
A has Óuinn, hoth words are pronounced Alike. 
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A noble is he who ripened from kings ; 
Lamb amongst tbe warríors f rom Incb is tbe bero ; 
A lasting bead of def ence for bis country witb braverj 
20 Is tbe princely man, proud and gentle. 

Tbe only busb of refuge left to tbe bards of Conn, 
A prosperous brancb amongst us from Lougb Lein, 
A star tbat ripened from tbe blood of Eibbear Fionn ; 
0*Kelly's welcome to tbe young scion. 



22. The O'Donoghues of Glenfles^ were a branch of the O'Donoghues of 
Lough Lein. The latter drove the O'CarroUs from around Lough Lein, and 
Bettled there, giving the district the name of Eoghanacht Locha Lein, and after- 
wards Eoghanacht Ui Dhonnchadha. 

24. Uf Óealla ; the allusion is obscure. A poem hj O'Brudar opena with 
Liaphraae. 



DúNca aot)tia5diN uf RachaiLle. 



XII. 
mn 6tís crTr óLoiNNe taió^ uí óHóiNfN. 

t)o Jéip an RÚié TÍlOp, bo jioobaft a T-eól, 

X>o leunoó a reun j-in, Do ítléapg C15 on Bpóm ; 

t)o tóip-6uipea6 ceó no6 léip Dam on póo 

Oip a h-aol-bpo5 too b' péile, cdp leunthap an p^oól. 

t)o béiTn-p5piopa6 p6p Lc rpeun-ruile móp 
a jpéicpe, 'pa peuDaib, 'pa caoLa6, 'pa ceól, 

X)o léim-pic an pmól lona h-éaDan Dá 06^06 
a caoiii-tuilce Daopa 'p a poop-coipn óip. 

Ip cia6 juipc ip qieiSiO,ip pion-Suin gan leijeap, 
Ip Dian-6peaó 'po" lopéop ip piabpup oub ceinn ; 

TTIian Joil jan iTiei6ip, cLiab-Éuippe cai&im 
éibUn a 5-cpé 6ille, OiapmuiO, ip Cafig. 

a t)ia D'puiLing cpei6iU ip pion-loc an Daill 

t>ob' niaiTi-bp05 leac piopois an cpiap po p6 gpeiTn ; 

Ciallpa& 50 pai&bip Dd b-pial-acoip 50161^, 
50 b-piobpoib pé pléa6ca6 dod' 6ia-éoil oo' pa6apo. 



XII.— In the 0'Curry C&taLogue of the E.I.A. MSS. the childten Umented n 
thia most heautiful clcg; arc aaid to bi'long to Tiiiiolhj Cronin, whereos iii Om 
Catalogue o! the Brilieh Mueeum MSS., «horo it is Elnted thnt lliej were droimed, ' 
PatiÍL'If ÍB the namo given. Tbore ia a eop; of tbe poem in vol. G9 of the B^nehu 
MSS., Ma^nooth. In the " Booli o( Claims" on toríeiled e*tatc9 enlerod on or 
before the lOthof Augiut, IT01,ire have the following eDtrj' :— "Ko.2215, Darbf 
Cionine claimB a tenu for three livcB, tiirD in being, on Baghmore ShimmoglL 
(ahould be Shinnagb] and Millg, and four (illegible} of Clonnt^-njr, bj' lenEe dat«d 
20th Oclober, 1675. WimeHsea, Edward Daniel, Connell O'Learj, and anothar. 
Forfeiting preprietor Nicbolas Browne aliai Lord KenmarB." Copied from " Old 
£007 Bocordi," Tol. i., p. 225. For leterentOH made bj Colonel Hedges to the 
CroninB in bia correapoadence M-ith Dublin Castle, see Introduution. 

6. peuOaib, dat. íor nom. Jb. caoloo, MS. cooUaó, "theroof wntiling 
oí s houae under Ihe lialoh" (eee 8tokeB' Liimare liFti, index, p.387): »h»t 
correeponds to the riba of a man. Ileuce • tho bteaíl' of a man : c/. ttll 
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XIL 

ON THE DEATH OF TADHQ O'CRONIN'S THREE 

CHILDEEN. 

Bathmore moaned, lier sails were rent, 

Her prosperitj was maimed, the house of sorrow burst ; 
A fog fell 80 thickly that I cannot see the sward, 

On her lime-white mansion, the most hospitable — sore affliction 
Í8 the tidings. 

Moreover, yiolently snatched away by a strong, great flood 
Are her prizes, her jewels, her roof-tree, her mnsic ; 

A spark leaped up unto her forehead, bnrning her 

And her beautif ol, precious coverlets, and her noble goblets ot 
gold. 

It is bitter sorrow and torture, it is painful wounding without 
cure, 
10 It is a sore calamity in the west, it is a black, sickly f ever, 
It is a longing to weep, without mirth, it is a fit of heart- 
8Ícknes8, — 
That Eileen is in the clay of the churchyard, and Diarmuid 
and Tadhg. 

Lord, who didst sufPer death ánd the signal insult of the blind, 
Conduct to Thy mansion of brightness the three who are in 
bondage ; 
A store of wisdom I beseech for their hospitable father, 
That he may be able to bow down in Thy sight before Thy 
Divine Will. 



H5ealannaib pfp-6tlf»e *yt}á 5-caolaó új\, XXII. 222. It alBO means rods 
or wattles, apart from their connexion with roofing : see II. 42, and XXVI. 87. 

13. cpetóil. O'H. gives cpei6il bdip, *the knell of death.' Ib, pian 
loc: e/. na pian-bapc pedlca, XV. 40, and pian upóaip, filoithfleasg, p. 25. 

15. ciaUpa6, from ciall, like pulpab, from puil. Jb. paióbip muat be 
pronounced paióip, onea^Uable; saióim, for 5Ui6im. 
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Cpí í)éapla gan ciitieal ba6 péirh-oilce rlije, 

Cpí péi6-6oinniol gpéine cpí aon-Japt)a a nsníoih, 
Cpí t)éapa ntíp ólaom, níop b'aopmap a n-aoip, 
20 Cpt péilceann a t)-cpéiée 'p a m-bpéicpe jan f>uiTnp, 

Cpí ceut)a baó bínn, cpí cpéa6ca *j*Qn cíp, 
Cpt naoTii-leinb naomca, cug geup-peapc t)0 Ópíopc; 

a t)-cpt m-beul, a t)-cpí 5-cpoiÓe, a t)-cpí paop-6opp ptí IÍ05, 
a t)-cpí n-eut)an baó Jlégeal 05 t)aolaib, ip t)íé. 

Cpí píontjip ba6 óaom, cpí coltiip jan baoip, 

Cpí ppíom-ubla cpaoib úip baó píjeamail a t^-cíjeap; 

Cpí píonn-cúip an cije, ntíp épíon-óitjlca gnaoi, 
a t)-cpt plím-6om a mton-gptji6 t)o líon t)ubaó mo ópoióe. 

Cpí t)íé liom a n-t)íé, cpí caoi ctJip mo 6aoi, 
30 Cpt aom-póit) an naoim-tiipt), cpí clt étjmpa bt; 
Ip 5up pspíob éugat) t)on éill cpt ^naoi mtjmce spínn, 
a Ríg, pciúip t)ot)* píS-6(jipc an t)íp tJt) 'pan c-aom. 



18. péi6-coinniol: MS. pé-óomniol. Ib. aon-$apt>a: í^. aon-Jeal; 
also a n-aom-óuils gnat, XVI. 

21. cpéaóca means 'cuttings, ravines, deep Tallejs' : e/, — 

**Cpéa6ca an calairh 05 ppeasaipc 'p 05 pósaipc." — XXII. 8. 

It seems improbable, from the context, that cp6a6ca has the meaning < wounds,' 
here. 

31. pspíob, MS. pspiob, hutef. '*bei6mea5 p5píoba6 liom." 
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Three stainless pearls, tbree of mild, polished manners, 

Three calm candles of the sun, three most Bkilfal in action, 
Three ears of com, without hending, who were not old in jears, 
20 Three stars in virtues and words without pride. 

Three melodious strings, three glens in the earth, 

Three sainted, holy children who fondly loved Christ, 
Their three mouths, their three hearts, their three nohle bodies 
beneath a stone, 
Their three fair, bright foreheads the prey of chaíers — ^it is 
ruin! 

Three fair vines three doves without folly, 

Three prime apples from a fresh bough, that were royal in 
their dwelling, 
Three fair turrets of the house, three with faces not old, nor 
f orbidding ; 
Their three slender waists, their smooth cheek8y have filled 
my heart with sorrow. 

A triple loss their loss to me ; a triple lamentation the cause of 

my weeping — 
30 The three sole standing grounds of the sacred clergy, three 

sweet live breasts ; 
And Bince they have passed to Thee, to the grave — ^the three of 

refined and cheerful aspect — 
King, direct them to Thy royal mansion — ^those two and the one. 
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xni 

Cdf5 qié a 5-caiéit) beapca beópa, 
ptíc cpé a 5-peacait) cpanna ip cóp-6nuic, 
Ctíp cpé a 5-cpeaéait) plaéa ip mópóa, 
Seagtín mac 6ail a b-peapc aip peoóaó. 

a btíip, po fheallaip leac típ lóépann, 
ptíl típ n-apbap típ m-bailce 'p típ t)-c6ppaTh, 
5típt)a ap t)-cea6 típ in-ban 'p típ m-bólaéc, 
Ój\ pjtíc poiTh p^eanaib peanca póipne. 

(3p pjiaé t)ín típ píj ip típ pó-filaié, 
10 (íp 5-clo5at) cpuaió 50 buan 6um coihpaic, 

Úp ngpian geiiiipe, típ poillpe, típ lo6pann, 
Úp 5-cpann bajaip, típ t)-caiéniom, típ n^lóipe. 

Úp t)-ctjp t^ain^ion pia naihait), típ 5-cpó6a6c 
Úp 5-ciall, típ pabapc, típ b-pei6m, típ móp6ion, 
típ ngnaoi 'p típ mém, típ n^né 'p típ pója6ap, 
Úp m-btít), típ m-bapc, típ maipe ip típ m-be66a6c. 

típ n-Opgap ceann, típ labapéa, típ nglópéa, 
típ PhoQnix mullai^, típ 5-cupaÓ ip típ 5-coThépom, 
típ n-apm a n-am peapaim le p6plu6c, 
20 típ Caepap cpeun, típ péilceann e6luip. 



XIII. — For remarlu on thÍB poem see Introduction. There are two copies 
among the Murphj MSS., but onlj one gives the wholo poem ; the other omita 
aeTeral stanzas in the middle ; one copj in the R.I.A. omits t)ie same stanzas. In 
the heading of a R.I.A. copj it is stated incorrectly that John Brown was the 
grandfather of (the then) Lord Ecnmare. Captain John Brown of Ardagh, the 
subject of this elegj, died without issue August 15th, 1706 ; thus we have fixed 
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XIII. 

ELEGY ON JOHN BROWN. 

New8 through which eyes stream forth tears, 
The reason why trees and stately hills bend down, 
A trouble through which mightiest chiefs tremble, 
Is that John, son of Valentine, is mouldering in a tomb. 

death, thou hast enticed away with thee our torchliglit, 
The fence of our harvests, of our homes, of our wake8, 
The guard of our houses, of our women, of our kine, 
Our protection against the flaying kniycs of brigand bands. 

Our shield of 8afety, our prince, our high chieftain, 
I o Our steel hebnet enduring for the fight, 
Our winter's sun, our light, our torch, 
Our staff to threaten, our darling, our glory, 

Our strong tower against the foe, our valour, 
Our reason, our sight, our strength, our great love, 
Our visage, our mien, our comeliness, our delight, 
Our boat, our ship, our beauty, our vigour, 

Our stout Osgar, our speech, our voice, 
Our Phoenix of the mountain top, our champion, our justice, 
Our weapon when we have to stand against vast troops, 
20 Our strong GsBsar, our guiding star. 

accuratelj the date of this poem. He had for a long time acted m agent on the 
Eenmare Estate. 



4. mac bail. John Brown was son of Sir Valentine Brown, second baronet 
of thatname. Ib., pe6ca6; MS., peoóamc. 

6. M b-copaiTh. A b-coippib. 

18. Phoenix. One MS. ap ppeiue (= ap b-peinni6), * our ehampion.* 
It ÍB doubtful whether a particular ** mullaoh" ia meant. 

▼OL. m. K 
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ITlo nuap an cíp pá P5íop at)' Óeóig-pe, 
Ip lat) gan cpiaá a6c l)ia na glóipe, 
Úp 5-coiUce t)d píop-p5piop le póppa, 
Ip Lai$ni5 05 blaiópij *na n't)óippi5. 

acá nia^oniée 50 pmgil ^an nóéap, 
Cd Cill aipne cdpríiap t)eópa6, 
t)d éaob niainse pé $allai5 ^an ceópa, 
Sliab Luaépa ci n^uaipeaéc t)d íió^paó. 

an uaip t)o pié an itiuip cap cópcap, 
30 'S an can t)0 bpip L06 5^'? P^ rtióincib, 

aip JéiTn an Ruip t)o 6pié an 66150, 
Cpéiihpe poiTh a 6ul aip peó6a6. 

X)o pié pealca 6n ppéip aip 6ogana6c, 
aip PhoebuB t)o éuic éiclipp ce6 6uib, 
t)o bí an pae 'p^" c-ao6ap 50 bp6na6, 
Ip Léan-lo6 05 5éinipea6 50 c6ippea6. 

t)o bí an Laoi t)d 6aoi, ba6 661 p t)i, 
Ip t)tjn baoi na lao6pa6 p6ipnipc, 
Otjn t)aJ6a 50 t)tjba6 cpea6a6 t)e6pa6, 
40 Ip OtSn aoníiip 50 cpéa6ca6 c6ippea6. 

an Juaipea6c po aip tuaihain t)0 bpe6i5 me, 
'S an buaibpeaTh po aip Óluan na n-65-bpeié, 
buaibpearfi ip t)uaipceap t)d íi^^aipc, 
t)d éiliorfi 5up P5éi5 ptSt) t)d b-p6paib. 



22. This line occun again, with a little change, XXXIV. 24. 

23. A special stipulation, about the woods, was made at the sale of Brown's 
eatate to Asgill. They were to be handed over to the purchaser. The woods, it is 
said, were destrojed to the value of £2U,000 : see Introd. 

24. Lai$ni5 : Leinstermen, or Palemen. Ib,, 05 blai6pi$. M o 
Tn-blia6na, which disturbs the metre, and givea but indifferent sense 
blai6peaó « blaópaó, ' brajing, roaríng.' 
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Alas ! the land is wearied at thy loss ! 

Its people without a lord, save the God of glory ! 

Our woods are being destrojed by violence, 

And Leinstermen clamouring at our people's doors. 

Magonihy is helpless, without a spouse ; 

EiILamey is querulous and tearful ; 

On either side of the Maine the f oreigners hold boundless 6way 

And Sliabh Luachra is in trouble proclaiming his death. 

When the sea rushed beyond its bounds, 
30 And what time Lough Gur overflowed into the moorlands, 
At the roar of Eoss the province shook, 
A short space ere he went unto decay. 

Stars from heaven fell on the Eoghanacht, 
And an eclipse of black mist fell on Phoebus, 
The moon and the air were in grief , 
And Lough Lein moaned sorrowfully. 

The Lee bewailed him, it was just she should, 
And Ihinboy, of the mighty heroes ; 
And Bundaghdha was sad, oppressed, and tearf ul ; 
40 And Bun Aonfhir, wounded, and soixowful. 

This trouble that has seized on Thomond has oppressed me, 
And this distresB on Cluain of the new-births — 
Distress and grief proclaiming his death, 
And claiming that he sprang from their stock. 



25. nóóap, the MS. spelling. The fint 8yllable must be an o-sound. 
33. The Eoghanacht meant is Eoghanaoht O'Donoghue : see XI. 22, note. 
37. ba6 ó6ip bi, because of his mother, who was péapla an taoi, 108, infra, 

42. Cluan, probably Clonmeen, the home of the O'Callaghana. 

43. A has buaipeoTh 50 beopaó 05 posaipc ; the whole stanza is unaettled 
in the MSS. 

b2 



DONca aot)ha5(3iN uf RactiaiLle. 

Q iti-bun Raice Oo cairO'L an móp-rsoil, 
a TTi-bun Rojaip ba& cpom a njeórco, 
a 5-Cnoc dino o'dfiDaij mfip Jol, 
ll" cd Cnoc bpéannoir cpao6ca o n-DeopoiB. 

Ni h-é ai) 50I fo ir Doióce Bpeóig me, 
Géc 50I na pinne Bí agac map nótap, 
5ol na 5ile lép rnai6inea6 50 I1-65 tu 
G'^uil an bifiic, Od ópti, ip Od toriisup. 

5ol an Ópúnaig óonjoncais, cpó6a, 
acá a LonOuin pó &uB-pma6c póipne, 
50I a éloinne — cdm uile 50 bpónaé, 
Ip Dion-Jol TTldiBle ip cpdi6ce beópaé. 

I50I na Dpuinje lép h-oilea6 cu ob' 6150, 

t)o fipéiiri na pf jée ba& éuinapaé cp66a, 

Laoópa bo6 laoÉup a n-sleÓ-BpuiD, 

X)o f>leaccaiB óéin puaip péim Dd éói^e. 

Q 6orii6olca cléiB no paop-^laic múp&a, 
Nq LaoSaipeaíi Do Bí 05 éipinn pópDo, 
Ip no n-bpéam bo ppéirti-f'lioéc 605010 
Ddp feuol 5éiUea6 an c-Sléibe 'pon Crtíioip. 

Liaéc Q Soolco, ip céim a 5-c6iifipearii, 
t>o jpian c-pLio6c éibip, Néill ip Gosoin, 
Ip nd paiB aon Do péi;(ib póDlo, 
gan a Jaol jon béim p6 &fl leip. 



45. H moii-sOl. ií., bun líaice: properly, bun CpoOpniSe. 

46. M a c-Cluan Saríi^atxi b'apouig ^eóinre. 

47. Cnoc 'Qine, Enoclun^, in oountjr Liinerick. 

48. Cnoc bpeannoin, BmQdoq Mount^, io Ken7. 

SO-í. Hií wifa TM Joan, íiatBi ní Pierce, the Binh Lord C»hir, a nmr relatÍVB 
of tlie Dute of Onnond. 

53. an bpfinois. NÍoIioIm, «econd Lord EenmBre, wbo waa luniahed foi 
hia ttdherence to Jaoiei H. He died ol BrusseU, ín April, I72(i. 
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At Bunrattj a vast multitude assembled ; 
At Bun Roghair heavj were their cries ; 
At Enocka]iey a loud wailing arose ; 
And Cnoc Breannain is subdued with tears. 

It is not this weeping that has oppressed me most painfullj, 
50 But the weeping of the fair one whom thou hadst to wife, 

The weeping of the bright one to whom thou wert united in 

thy youth, 
Of the blood of the Duke, of his race, and of his kin8folk ; 

The weeping of Brown, the helpf ul, the valiant, 

Who is in London under the dire yoke of a horde ; 

The weeping of his children — they are all sorrowf ul — 

And the strong weeping of Mabel, who is troubled and tearf ul ; 

The weeping of those with whom thou wert fostered in thy 

youth, 
Of the root-8tock of the kingBy who were able and valiant — 
Heroes who showed heroism in the stress of battle, 
60 Of the progeny of Gian, who obtained sway f or his province. 

Beloved f oster-brother of the great, noble chieftains — 

The 0'Learys who were wedded to Erin, 

And the chieftains of the root-stock of Eoghan, 

Who held hereditary sway over the Sliabh and the Tochar. 

So many are his kinsmen, it is hard to tell them, 
Of the radiant race of Eibhear, Niall, and Eoghan ; 
Nor was there one of the king8 of Fodla 
Who is not doubly akin to him without blemish. 



56. TTldible ; who Mabel was, I have been unable to find out. 

60. CéiTi, Cian was the third son of Olioll Oluim. 

63-4. For Tochar, see X. ; for Sliabh, r/. XXXV. 47. 

68. M QQTi G $ol 5011 Déim fQ Oop leip, which muit be oorrupt* 50I will 
not correflpond with béim, and t>op, which meanB a ' ruie ' or 'line,* oan hatdl^ )m 
the word the poet used ; the reading in tezt íb that of A. 
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'San Tnéat) t)0 Jallaib ba6 peap6a póppaó, 
70 a lao6pa, a plaéa, a maiée, 'po leósam, 

Ndp Jéill t)'a6caib na Sagpan, jan 5le6-6up, 
50 cpeun cap 5pa6 pjaipea^ a n-6p-puil. 

lapla paippinj Óill t)apa na 5-c6ippea6, 

an c-lapla 6n Oainjean an bappa6 'pan R6ipcea6, 

an c-lapla 6 tallaib ba6 caca le coitipac, 

an c-lapla 6n j-Cacaip, ip placa t)unb6inne. 

an Cíjppa6 'pan 6uncup ba6 c^ipje, 
Cpiac Óille Coinne, 'pa^ Rit)ipe p6-éil, 
Cpiaé na Lice, TTlac TTluipip *yq ^OThjup, 
80 *8 an cpiaé 6 Innip hó pmne na 5-ce6lca. 

a6bap uabaip buaibeapca 'p bp6n Juil, 
acnua6 luic ip uilc jan ce6pa, 
TTléat)u$a6 t)ian aip 6ia6 'pan 66156, 
Cíop bup b-peapann 05 apjill t)á 66ntipeaTh. 

an t)apa cdp t)0 6pái6 an 66150 
5píopa ip Ca65 a b-pei6ni 'pa ni6péup 
Lép t)íbpea6 dp paoice Tn6p6a 
ap a b-peapannaib caipce ip c6pa. 

Ip t)íé-6pea6 bup 5-coillce aip pe66a6, 
90 Ip mailíp tai65 05 a6ainc map pni6l t)ub, 

5an aihpap cd a 5-ceann 'pa^-'^^^ii^ ^®T» 
ón lá t)*iTnéi5 p^iac uppait) na pl^ijce. 

Cuippe cpoi6e t)on cíp cu aip pe66a6, 
a ^éa^ t)o í)píoTíi na Tnílea6 Tn6p6a, 
Ip cu dp n-t)íon aip $aoié na b66na, 
O t)íbpea6 an píj ceapc le p6pla6c. 

C "~^ — ■ 

78. QTi nit)ipe, the Snight of Glin : see XXVI. 

79. cpiaó Tia l/ice, the Lord of Liznaw, 80 called from a great stone suppoaed 
to haTe been on the bank of the lÍTer Brích.* lio pnaifia, 'the flag of the 
swimming.' Mac Muiris = Fitzmauríce. 81 • uaDaip : see IV. 29, note. 
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And as many of the f oreigners as were virile and valiant — 
70 Their heroes, their champions, their leaders, their warriors, 

Who did not suhmit to the enactments of the Saxons, without 

taking up arms — 
Mightilj, and heyond measure, was poured out their golden hlood ; 

The wide ruling Earl of Eildare, of the f easts, 

The earl from Dingle, Barrj, and Eoche, 

The Lord of Talla, who was a staj in the hattle, 

And the Lord of Cahir, and the ohieftains of Dunhojne ; 

De Courcey, who was first in the conquest, 
The Lord of Kilkenny, and the much-heloved Enight, 
The Lord of Lixnaw, Fitzmaurice, and ^insmen, 
80 And the Lord of Innishofin of the melodies. 

Cause of wounded pride, of sorrow, of distressful weeping, 
Eenewal of destruction, and of houndless OTÍl, 
Heavy increase of sorrow in the province — 
Asgill counting the rents of your lands. 

The second cause of anguish to the province ! — 

Griffin and Tadhg prosperous and insolent ; 

They through whose means our great nohles were expelled 

From the lands which were theirs hy law and justice. 

A ruinous waste is it — your woods lying in decay, 
90 While Tadhg's malice bums like a black ember ; 

Without question all of them are his from head to foot, 
Since the day on which the shielding chief of hosts departed. 

It is anguish of heart to the land, that thou art mouldering, 
Thou branch of the ancient stock of great warriors ! 
Our shelter from the winds of the ocean, 
Since the king was banished by violence. 



^4- QrSill» John Asgill, who purchaBed the Lord EeDmare's estate, and 
marríed his daughter Joan : aee Introd. 

86. 5P^opa : see XVII. ; CaOs, Tadhg Dubh O'Cronin, a hearth-monej 
colleotor and xmder-agent, whom the poet eatirízed for hÍB extortion : see Introd. 
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t)o bíf-pe ceannpa t^'fiann nó pó-laj, 
Do bíp-pe ceann le ceann jan p6-6eapc, 
Níop éupa an panncaó cam cap mópba, 
100 aóc cpiac t)0 meabpaig peabap 506 pompla. 

Giéóim Dia 50 t)ian at)' 6oThaip-pe, 
Qn Spiopat) >laoTh 50 cpeun 'pan móp-Thac, 
ÓJa *p appcail 'p ainjil *na plóiScib, 
Dot)' 6oimt)ea6c 50 píoJa6c na ^lóipe. 

QN peanc-laoió. 

pé an lic ip t)uba6 t)lí3é-6upca an PhoBnix 5aoi6il, 
Cupa6 clíiThuil, Cíj6ulainn, Caepap jpoióe, 
bile bíjig, sníJip poiéib, aoóapa6, caoin, 
Do 6uiplinn íJip Óptjna6 ip péapla an Laoi. 

Cupab ITluThan ptjc acd cpao6ca, a IÍ05, 
1 10 Cupca a n-tjip cptj-Jol 50 cpeun t)on cíp, 

Cipce tJipt), ujt)ap baó ^eujx 'pan t)liSe, 
an buinne ctiil cuThpa t)0 ppéiih na píoj. 

a leac ip ndp 50 bpdc t)o Thiopgaip-pe linn, 
pd 6laip an bpdca t)'fid5aip pingil ap 5-cínn, 
Cpea6 ip cpdó na mná pin a^ac, a IÍ05, 
óail ip Seajdn 6 cdit) pdt)' bpunnaib 'na lui$e. 



108. peapla oti taoi. John Brown's motlier was Morj, second daughter 
of Cormac, Lord Muslcerrj ; the chief reeidenoe of the Mac Garth^s, of 
Muiikerry, up to 1688, was Blame^, near the Lee. 109. curo^ : A haa 

cuipui^e. 

112. bumne ia uaed of a hinding lajer of roda in wioker-work, either at the 
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Thou wert mild to the weak and f eeble ; 
Thou wert strong against the strong who had not right ; 
Thou wert not avaricious, crooked, cantakerous, given to pride, 
100 But a chieftain who realised the perfection of everj patteni. 

Eamestlj do I beseech Gk>d in thy behalf , 
The Holy Spirit of Might, and the Divine Son, 
That TÍrgins, and apostles, and angels in hosts 
May conduct thee to the kingdom of glory. 

THE EPITAPH. 

Beneath the stone, alas ! is firmly laid the Phoenix of a Gael, 
A champion of fame, a Guchulainn, a mighty CsBsar, 
A noble of mild, peaceful coimtenance, gay, comely, 
Sprung from the noble pulse of Brown and of the Pearl of the 
Lee. 

stone, beneath thee lies vanquished the foremost of 

Munstermen, 
1 1 o Laid in the earth — a cause of piteous bitter weeping to the 

country — 
The treasure of the clergy, an authority subtle in law, 
The £ragrant binding sprout of the 8tock of kings. 

stone, shameful f or ever is thy enmity towards us ; 

lu the furrow beneath the harrow helpless hast thou left our 

leaders ; 
The ruin and woe of the women is thine, stone, 
Since Valentine and John are lying within thy womb. 



base, or in the body of the work. The buiHTie ctiil ia the buinne at the Terge (or 
base, as the work is being woven), and hence is the binding layer. It ia applied 
here to an important individual of a diatinguiahed famil^. 

114. pd ólaif QTi bpdcQ : lit., under the furrow of the harrow, that is, 
in 8lavery. 
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XIV. 
am 5(58 áea$(5iN líiemsis uí íhatSaiiiNa. 

U6 ip u6 ip t)íé na cléipe ! 

1J6 t)uba6 ! ip u6 lom ip léana ! 

U6 cpoi6e cu pínce cpéic-laj ! 

a éeajdin niic taióg 50 t)oimin pd béillic. 

5pdinne t)on 6puicnea6c gan 60501 jan cloonaó ! 
bia6ca6 gpoióe ip caoipea6 péiih puilc ! 
Uapal, dipea6, t)dilcea6, péim-Slan, 
ITltjince, cumpa, cltjriiail, béapa6. 

U6 ip u6 an cobap péile 
10 Do bul Don úip a t)-cíjip a pao^iail ! 

U6 buan t)0 lu6c cuapt)a éipionn, 
Leajaó an leójam 6p66a a 5-cp6-6luié! 

TTlóp-íseap oilce ip cipt)e cléipe 
ptonuip poldin, bionjdn lao6pa6, 
Léajéóip 5peanca anala6 éipionn, 
5uaipe an oinig nd t)puit)ea6 6 6aonna6c. 

Róp na paoiée, gnaoi jan éipling, 
t)'ionapa6 t)diTh ip bdipt) ip éijpe — 
Dponga piubail na TTluThan le 6éile — 
20 a b-pial-bpo5 Jpd6niap dlumn Sné-Jeal. 



XIV. — The subject of this elegj appears to have been tbe fatber of Domhnall 
O'Mahon^, of Diinloe, who wielded so much power in Kerry during the first 
quarter of the eighteenth centurj : see Introduction. The only copy I haTe secn 
of the poem is in the Maynooth collection. 



I. na oléipe. It depends on context whether cliap is tobe understood of 
poets or clerios. 5. 5011 6050! gan claoTiaÓ ; for this phrase we some- 
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XIV. 

ON THE DEATH OF JOHN O'MAHONT THE RUSTY. 

Alas ! alas ! the ruin of the bardic tribe ! 
Black woe, distress, and dire tribulation, 
Anguish of heart, that thou art stretched prostratc without 

strength, 
John, son of Tadhg, deep beneath a huge stonc. 

A grain of the wheat without chaff or bending, 
A great almoner, a chieftain mild and jojous, 
Noble, obliging, open-handed, mild, pure, 
Accomplished, sweet, illustrious, courteous. 

Alas ! alas ! the well of hospitalitj ! 
I o That he should go into the grave in the beginning of his life ; 
lasting woe to those who wander through Erin 
Is the lajing of the valiant hero in a dress of clay. 

A great man, educated, and the treasure of the bards, 
Wholesome Tine, branch of heroes, 
Splendid student of the annals of Erin, 
Guairé of generositj, who for8ook not kindneRS. 

Eose of the wise, countenance without blemish, 
Who clothed poets, bards, and leamed men — 
The bands that wandered throughout all Munster — 
20 In a hospitable, pleasing, beauteous, bright mansion. 



times find 5011 60501 claona. 7. difeaó, * accommodatiiig * ; dipe, ' what 

ÍB coiiTenient ' ; dipearhail, * convenient, hand^.* 

9. cobap péile : ef. fpuiC na péile, IX. 7. 12. cpé-ólui6, sie MS., 

the usual form of culaió in Munster. 14. biOTisdn, perhaps for buinnedTi, 

dim. of buiTine : see II. 18 n., butbeaTigdn ma^ be the word. 

18. b'ionapaó. MS. Do inapaó. 20. $né-$eal. MS. jnaoi geal. 
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Uball cuThpa lúbaó é pin, 
Cupa6 caca 6um peap aiti t)d pé;c óeapc 
RíJ-íieap puaipc na n-t)uancaib t)'éipcea6c 
Dian-Jptíb bpuinnSiol a g-cumann 'po 5-céat)-peapc. 

a 6ine pin t)o bí peapaitiuil, cpéanitiap, 
Ciallmap, pdipcea6, bldó nd pcaonpaó, 
Cupanca, pío6niap, píoSÓa, paobpa6, 
D'pdp 6 Óian a n-iacaib éipionn. 

Seajdn 'pan úip cug pmúic aip ppéapéaib, 
30 Sínce a b-peapc gan ppeab 'na Seugaib ; 

5paoipe mapcaig, meap, acpuinnea6, cpéijéea^, 
Réilceann eóluip, comet ppéipe. 

tug jlap beóil aip beólaib éanlaic, 
a 6ul t)on tjip, ip Dtjba6 na pgeulca I 
Cobap la6ca na n-anbpann cpéic-lag 
bó na m-bo6c, 'p a n-t)opup aonaip. 

a peapc, a b-pdipc, a n-gpdó, *p a 5-céat)pab, 
a 5-cntj^mo5uil, a b-popt)a, 'p a péim-Jué, 
a n-annpa6c anama, a 5-capait), 'pa 5-cléipea6, 
40 a 5-Cíj6ulainn lá cpuinniSée an aonai^. 

CpuaJ na t)-cpua$ t)0 6lí pd béillic ! 

TTlac mic éeaSdin 615, dipt)-le6Jan, paop-plaié, 

t)ia6ca6 t)0 piapa6 na céaDca, 

5an buai6ipc, nd t)oi6eall, ^an 6o6ma, nd 6aop-bpui6. 

Do 6puim a bdip C15 bd6a6 aip ppéapcaib, 
ÍTluip 50 cpuai6 t)o6c buan 05 béici^, 
Cpuana calaiih ip ppaéanna 05 ^éimni^, 
Conna aip mipe, ip uip^e na pléibce. 



31. spaoipe, no doubt from 5poi6e, 'Taliant, poweifiil,* which íb often 
written 5paoi6e. 40. The idea is, he was to them a protection suoh 

as Guchulainn would be to thoae attacked hj a hoetile hand at a puhlio meeting. 
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A fragrant, strong apple was he, 

A champion in battle to def end his rightful kiug, 

A joyon8 prince in listening to poems, 

Warmlj beloved of maidens, their favourite, their fírst love. 

His race was manlj and valiant, 

Wise, afPectionate, a blossom that would not bend, 

Ghillant, wrathful, kingly, fierce, 

Who have sprung from Gian in the lands of Erin. 

That John is in the grave has brought mist over the heavens, 
30 Stretched in a tomb with no motion in his limbs ; 
A valiant horseman, rapid, vigorous, well-skilled, 
A guiding star, a comet of the heavens. 

It has put a mouth-lock on the mouths of the birds, 
His going to the grave — sad is the tidings — 
Eountain of milk f or the weak and prostrate, 
Cow of the poor, and their only door. 

Their prime favourite, their love, their portion, their understand- 

ing, 
Their nut of the cluster, their prop, their gentle voice, 
Their soul's darling, their fríend, their scholar, 
40 Their Cuchulainn on the day the a8sembly meets. 

Oh, pity of pities ! thy breast beneath a great stone, 
Grandson of Seaghan Og, high hero, noble chieftain, 
Almoner who was wont to minister to hundreds, 
Without trouble, or churlishness, or regret, or difficultj. 

Because of his death a deluge passed over the heavens, 
The ocean 8hrieked harshly, distressfull^, and constantly, 
The yalley8 of the earth and the torrents loudly roared, 
Furious were the waves and the mountaiu waters. 



47. cpuQTia : ef, cpéaóca an calaiTh, XXII. 8. 

48. Mr. Bergin suggesta uipge *na f»léicib a * the waters mountain high.' 
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Cpaob Jeal buille, ttio itiillea6 céapca, 
50 ITlap t)0 Jeappaij aqiopp pndié a f» aogail I 

Cpéan-fieap ineap 5poi6e pinaócuiSeaó paol6oin, 
Nd paib 5allt)a cannclaé caoncuipg. 

bdp Thic taióg ip pnaióm am aeib-pe, 

Ip cpéim am Jlunaib ctJippeaé, cpéic-laj, 

t)uan-6neat) cínn am clícioó céa6ca, 

Ip piabpup goile 50 cpicneaó am aeib-pe. 

TTlo móinn cínn gan bpíj nd éipeaéc, 
TTlo Idfti aip piona-6pié, ocap me paon-laj, 
hút mo cop aip cop5 a n-émfieaéc, 
to a^ caoi mo Thapcai^ ^an co^al nd claona6. 

Ip cd a f» dp-piop 05 bdpt)aib éipionn 

5up neaé píojba an jaipgióeaó po t)éappam, 

T^ÍS-óú an peap po t)o pleaécaib éibip, 

D' dpD-btjé6up Óldip TTluThan le óéile. 

Uball cpdibceaé, dluinn, cpém-nipc, 
Do béappaó t)eo6 t)on ocap Jné-Jeal, 
biaó t)d eapbaió, cioó t)anait) map pgeul pin, 
Ip ndp btjn a Óopup poiTh po6pait) céat)ca. 

a pean6ap gltjn cd annptJD le 6éile 
70 *8 an Leabap TTluiTTmea6 pgpíobéa 6n 5-céaD peap, 

Mó a Salcaip beannuijce Óaipil gan claona6, 
Do pspíob Copmac, cobap na cléipe. 

ITIo nuap a ThndThuil rhdnla, Jléjeal, 
líltjince, 6uThpa, 6ltJThuil, béapa6 
Do épeib 6alma Jleanna na lao6pa6, 
aj 50I 50 cpuai6 aip uaig a péiTh-pip. 



52. caoncuip5, we have caoncops, 100, tfi/ra, where it seeme to mean 
'demur'; and here we may translate ' quarrelBome, ohstinate*; coip5 means 
'* joumej, husiness*; na6 cpua^ an coip5 opm é = 'is it nothard case with me?* 

58. piona-6pii!; is like baiUe-6pii!;, and can haidlj he fram pfon : cf. sian 
ger&n in '* Cath Fentragha" : ef, also conn-6pi6, XXI. 6. 
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Bright branch of foliage, my tormenting niin ! 
50 How AtropoB has cut the thread of his life ; 

A strong man, rapid, powerful, who tamed wolves, 
Who was not anglicised, or morose, or stubbom. 

The death of Tadhg's son is a knot in my liver, 

And a gnawing pain in my knee8 prostrating, weakening, 

A constant, violent pang in my frozen breast, 

And a trembling fever of the stomach in my liver. 

My brain is 8Íck without vigour or power, 

My hand is tremulous as with eld, I am diseased and devoid of 

strength, 
The vigour of both my feet together has been checked, 
60 As I bewail my horseman without blemish or perverseness. 

And right well do the bards of Erin understand 

That the hero I commemorate is of royal lineage, 

That this man is a princely hound of the descendants of Eibhear, 

Of the high lineage of the kings of all Munster's plain. 

An apple, virtuous, beautiful, of mighty strength, 

Who would give a draught to the pale sufferer, 

Food in his need — sad though the talo be — 

And who closed not his door against a procession of hundreds. 

His pedigree is there complete 
70 In the Book of Munster, written from the first man, 
Or in the Holy Fsalter of Cashel without deceit, 
Which Cormac wrote, the fountain of the bards. 

My woe ! his womanly, gentle, bright consort, 
Accomplished, sweet, illustrious, courteous, 
Of the stalwart race of the Glen of the heroes, 
Heavily weeping on the grave of her gentle spouse. 



71. Salcap. The Psalter of Cashel was compiled by Cormac MacCmllinan, 
King of Munster, and ArchbÍBhop of Caahel, who was slain a.d. 903. It h now lost. 
74. She was of the 0*Donoghue family of Glenflesk. 
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XV. 

am bás uí óeallaóúiN. 

O'eug a mbaile na Tn-buailceoipifte an 24 Id t)o rht Qu^uf c 1724. 

SaiSeab-JoiTi nime cpé inéinn p6t)la, 
'8 jaot) t)on í)ldij qié Itíp a t)p6lainn, 
Ctíp jan leijeap ip aónaó c6ippe, 
aip pea6 cí3i5 cúige, t)uba6 na pje^lca. 

850C na TTluimneaé pínce aip pe66a6, 
Leanntín banba, capait) na nge^caó, 
a n-aon c-ptJil a ptjn a n-t)66up, 
*8a 5-ctJ $laca pe naihait) t)tí Th6ipe. 

tug a btíp aip bptíiépib be6-Soin, 
10 (5p gan tíipiom t^'fxtíp aip 6pt)aib, 

Cioppbab cléipe peu6 jup í^^guip, 
X)o bpíj na pcopma piéiop aip ne6laib. 

ptíc na ctjipe t)uba6 t)e6pa6 
Réilceann t)íona cpí6e ip 06150, 
Seobac na peabac ip planDa m6p-puil, 
X)o 6ul a n-tJip a t)-ctjip na ^-6150. 



XV. — Ainid the long roU of transplanted Irísh, given in the MSS. of the 
Marquis of Ormond, we find the following entry : — 

*<Donogh O'Callaghan, late of Clonmeen, in county Corke, and Ellen 
O'Callaghan, his wife ; 12th of June, 1656 (date of decree) ; 29th of August, 
1667 (date of final settlement). 2,600 acres. Donogh O'Callaghan lived at 
Mount Allen, county Clare, and was * The O'Callaghan ' duríng his life ; he 
died hefore 1690. He had a son and heir, Donogh og O'Callaghan, also of Mount 
Allcn, and 'The O'Callaghan,^ who died in 1698, and with whom the pedigree 
in at least one copj of the Book of Mumier begiuB. He had three sons, the third 
of whom was Domhnall, the suhject of this elegj, who was in 1715 of Mount 
Allen, and ' The O'Callaghan.' He married Catherine, second daughter of Nicholas 
Purcell, titular haron of Loughmore. He died on the 24th of August, 1724. His 
wife died in 1731. He was succeeded b^ his son and heir, Donogh O'Callaghan, 
of Kilgorey Castle, county Clare, who mamed HannAgh, daughter of Christopher 
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XV. 
ON THE DEATH OF O'CALLAGHAN. 

WHO DIBD AT THSESHEBSTOWN ON THE 24TH OF ▲UOUST, 1724. 

A wounding, venomous dart through the brain oí Fodla, 
A blast of the plague through her inmost breast ; 
An evil without a cure, and the kindling oí sorrow 
Throughout five provinces — dismal is the news. 

The flower oí Mimstermen stretched in decay ! 
The darling of Banba, the friend of the strollers ! 
Their onlj hope, their love, their confídence, 
Their hoimd in war against an enemy however great ! 

By his death the Friars are wounded to the quicky 
I o An untold destruction has grown upon the clergy ; 
Behold, it was the signal f or the ruin of the bards, 
By reason of the storm that rushed through the heavens. 

The cause of this dismal, tearf ul ruin, 
Is that the protecting star of district and of province, 
The warrior of warriors, and the high-blooded scion, 
Has gone to the grave in the beginning of youth. 



O'firien, of Newhall, countj Clare, and at his deceafle left a 8on and heir, Edmund 
0*Callaghan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, the father of Brídget 0*Callaghan, wife of 
Thomas 0*Reilly, Esq., Catherine O'Callaghan, the wife of Thomaa Brown, late 
Earl of Eenmare, and Ellen O'Callaghan, wife of James Bagot, of Castle Bagot, 
Elizabeth O'Callaghan, wife of Gerald Deaae, nephew of Lord Fingal, and a 
daughter who became a nun." (See Sir Bemard Burke'8 ''LandedGentry.") 
Thomas 0'Beilly was father of Bev. Edmund 0'Eeilly, S.J., a distinguished 
theologian, who died in 1878, at Milltown Park, Duhlin. 

There are two copies of this poem at Maynooth, and two in the Boyal IrÍBh 
Academy, but all seem to have a common oríginal. 



b. geóCQÓ = a stroller, one of the numerous band included in luóc cuapt>a 
'Cipionn, who ohtained their livelihood by frequenting the houseB of the wealthy ; 
now a term of reproach. 

f2 
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Oi Jpe ÓeallaódiTi Óaipil 6ái6 6p66a, 
Sáic cpí Ríojaéca, Ríg na pó-plaic, 
Seapc na b-éipionn, laoó na leójan, 
20 a 5-Cill Ópéi6e pá béillic p6-Jlap. 

'apmup, ip é cappainjée a n-op-t)ac 
paolóú paobpaé éijneaó be66a, 
O5 cpéigean iniill na coille 'na 66impié, 
'8 05 t)ul aip peilj aip leipjib p6t)la, 

Sínce anuap aip uaij an le^^ain 
'Na 6lí3it) t)tona aip IÍ5 an p6ip Jlinn, 
5an 5peat)a6 bap 05 cea6c 'na ^OThjap, 
Nd ^dpéa cliap 'na 61015 am n6na. 

tu5 conn Clio6na bío65a6 p6-mpc, 
30 Cd conn Ru6paije a b-ptjicín bp6na6, 

Conn Cuaigbe t)d puajpa^ 50 t)e6pa6, 
Ip Capdn Cloinne TTlic TTluipip ip C6inie. 

Do Jéim conn Céit)e 50 5l6pa6 
lnnpio6 ip t)d caoib Obann TT16ipe 
Lipe t)o 6dil a n-dpt)aib ce6pa6 
'8 an Í^leap5 6paopa6 6paoba6 6n6map, 

D'pua^aip an Rua6ca6 a p6-Sol, 
t)po5 bonn Imp ip bpo^ na t)6inne, 
bpo5 na í^íoj ip TííoJ-bpo^ Ó6ipihe, 
40 bpo5 dc Cliaé na pian-bapc pe6lca. 

Do p5peat)pat) pío6-itind niín-6ldip Co^uin, 
6í a 8íé Ópua6an buapcan 5l6pa6, 
a ni-bpo5 Óonaill na 5-conapca6 5-ce6l!hap 
Ip Síé óai6be Tfleibbe a ni-bp6n-}íol. 



21. 'Qpmup. O'Callaghan's arms, *'Pearl in an oak f orest, a wolf passant 
proper,** are here descríbed. QbaiTin itlopsThe BlaclEwater. 
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The heir of Ceallachan of Cashel, the modest and valiant, 
The beloved of three fcingdoms, the prince of high princes, 
The darling of Erin, the hero among champions, 
20 Lies in Xilcrea beneath a great, grey stone ! 

His coat of arms, drawn in golden colours : — 
A wolf, fierce, violent, impetuous, 
Issuing from the wood's border in rapid race, 
And going forth to hunt in the plains of Fodla, 

Stretched above the grave of the hero, 

A protecting cover on the tombstone of the bright rose, 

Without clapping of hands coming near to him, 

Or the shouts of hunting-bands in his wake at eventide. 

Tonn Cliodhna started with a mighty start, 
30 Tonn Budhraighe wears a veil of grief, 
Tonn Tuagh proclaims his loss in tears, 
And the Casán of the Fitzmaurices and Tonn Toime. 

Tonn Teide moaned with a loud voice, 
The Inches, and either marge of the great river, 
The ItiStej wept to the point of overflowing its bank8, 
And the hungrj Fle8k full of boughs and nuts. 

The Eoughtj proclaimed his death with much weeping, 
The mansion of Eonn Inis, and the mansion of the Eojne, 
The mansion of the king8, the rojal mansion of Borumha, 
40 The mansion of Dubliui of powerful ships under sail. 

The f ajs of smooth Clar Eoghan acreamed aloud, 

In the f airy palace of Cruachan a confused hum of sorrow was 

heard, 
In the mansion of Conall, of the harmonious hounds, 
And the f airy palace of Badhbh, of Meidhbh, woefully wept. 



30. nubpaiSe: MS. nuijJiTi, but see Introd., Seot. IV. 40. pian-5apo: 
</! XII. 18, pian-loc an t>aiU. 
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t)o beapc Clio6na cpí na pgeólcaib 
5up peabac ^ao^a^ ^a h-éipionn Ooiiinall, 
a lao6 laoóuip, a b-paobap coihpaic, 
a 5-ceann cípe, a RíJ, 'pa p6-filaic, 

a n^pian ^einipib, a ^-claibeaTh a ngleó-Jap, 
50 a t)-cuaj ^ualann, a g-cpuaió p6-Jlan, 

a ptnpeap ceapc, t)o ólannaib eogam, 
bun a ngeinealaó uile 'pa t)-ceopa, 

a n-Opgap ceann, ceann a pl6ijce, 
a píj, a Tn-bia6ca6 piaih 'pa n-6p-6lo6, 
a 5-ceann t)íona, ip t)íon a mb^laig, 
a TTlapp cpéan, 'pa péilceann e6luip, 

Rabapc a p6l, a I6c, 'p a I66pann, 
a Tn-bpaca6 005016 t)d b-popca6c 'po" ^^ SeoU 
Leijeap a n-oéap a g-clogat) 'p a n-6p-pleaj, 
60 a 5-cpann cuihpa, a I6é 'pa p6-nipc. 

Oubaipc Cliobna — píop a pge^lca, — 
éibip pionn 6p Jl6n-Jean Ooihnall 

Céat)píJ 5^0^^^) "^^P f Qo^ o^ c-e6lup, 
Sínpeap Clomne mic bil^e mic bpe^gam. 

Oo beapcap, ap pí, 'na píoj-bpog 6e6lThap, 
Síot)aiJe bpeaca, ip bpaca6a pp6ill Jlain, 
CU1I5 t)d n^opmab, oéaip 05 61 miob, 
ap laoópa 05 imipc aip fiié6ill 50 gl^paó. 

Cuilce t)d n-t)eap5a6 aip mait)in *p am ne6na, 
70 C6puja6 cleicea6 05 baippfiionnaib 650, 

pton aip bpipeab t)d ibe, agup m6pcap, 
Pe6il aip beapaib, ip beaéuipge aip b6pt)aib. 



46. 5<io6al : MS. 5001. 65-104. In these lines the life at 

Olonmeen wbQe the O'CallaghanB held swaj orer 60,000 aores of land» ia descríbed 
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Cliodlma eaid, as she told the tale, 

That Domhnall was the hawk of the Gaels of Erin, 

Their hero in valour, their sword in battle, 

Their head of a cantred, their ruler, their high chieftain, 

Their winter's sun, their shield, their battle staff, 
50 Their shoulder axe, their steel the purest, 

Their trae premier in descent, among the children of Eoghan, 
Tlie foundation of all their genealogies, and their limit, 

Their Taliant Osgar, the leader of their hosts, 
Their prince, their almoner ever, their stone of gold, 
Their protecting chief, the defence of their kine, 
Their mighty Mars, their guiding star, 

The light of their eyes, their vigour, their torch, 
Their standard in battle, protecting them in the open day ; 
The healing of their diseased, their spear of gold, 
60 Their tree of fragrance, their vigour, their great strength. 

Gliodhna said — ^true is her account — 
Eibhear Fionn, from whom Domhnall sprang, 
Was first king of the Gaels — the intelligence was not idle — 
The premier in descent of the descendants of the son of Bile, and 
of Breogan. 

I beheld, said she, in his musical, princely mansion, 
Speckled silks, and garments of pure satin, 
Swords being whetted, invalids quaffing mead, 
And warriors playing at chess noisily. 

Coverlets being prepared, mom and even, 
70 Touug maidens engaged in arranging down, 
Wines, newly-opened, being drunk, and jollity, 
Viands on spits, and uisquebagh on tables ; 



with cbanning flimplicitT. 71. bpif ea6 : ef, 87, tii^a. 
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Oponga ag caipbiol gan ihaipj t)on nóp-bpog, 
Oponga ag GUicim 'pa 5-cuiplionna bpeóijce, 
Oponga aip meipge jan óeilg t)on óoihappam, 
Oponga bopba 05 labaipc 50 ^lópaó. 

bolcanup cuTiipa bltíc 05 cóiihpié, 
ó andil baoé na cléipe cóipne, 
5aoéa luaca buana ap ppónaib 
80 Na paoiée capnaiiiaó maóaipe an óoihpaic. 

Puipc aip ópocaib 'oá pemm 50 ceólihap, 
Scapéa 'oá léijeab 05 lu6c léijmn ip eóluip, 
TTlap a m-bto6 cpdóc gan cdim aip ópbaib, 
Ip aip 506 plomneab bdp gemeaó 'pa^i Gopuip. 

Oóippe gan t>(jna6 ap btíncaib ómpaó, 
Céip t)d lapab aip 506 balla 'gup peómpa, 
Caip5 t)d m-bpipeab t)on b-puipmn 506 nóimenc, 
*8 gan cpd^ab aip la6c apceaó 'pan 61 pan. 

Gió 6a m-bponna6 aca aip ollaThnaib p6t)la ; 
90 Caópa gapba aip leacam 05 c6iThpic, 

Cpoijéeaéa a n-iopguil, lomapca be6pa6, 
a 5-copnaib aiélea^ca aip^it) p6-Jlain, 

ba6 Thmic 'pan 6luain-pin puaim na ngle^pca^ 
Cpom-Jdip pealj a pleapaib na 5-ce6-6noc 
Sionaig t)d n-t)6p5a6 óuca ip cp6n-puic 
TTlíolca ap mongaib, ceapc' uipge, ip pm^laig. 

Lomn na peilge 05 geimniTh pe p6p-lu6c, 
Ip ceapca pea6a 50 pdinnea6 jUSpaó, 
Conaipc an píj 'p a faoiée c6ippea6, 
100 O'éip a peaéa a n-ajai6 pleapaib na 5-céo-6noc. 



88. laóc B liquid in general, oíten = ' milk,' sometimes used of tears : " ÓU5 
mo 6eapóa 05 p ilea6 la6ca ciu$." An Spealadair. 
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Companies coming to the f amous mansion without Borrow, 
Gompanies falling down with feverish pulse, 
Gompanies inebriate without offence to their neighbourB, 
Gompanies of pride conversing uproariouslj. 

I 
A fragrant odour issuing in strength 

From the tender breath of the trumpeting band, 

Swift, continuous currents from the nostrils 

80 Of the defensive nobles of the field of battle. 

Airs being played harmoniously on haips, 

The wise and leamed reading histories, 

In which an account was faultlessly given of the clergy, 

And of each great family that arose in Europe. 

The doors not closed on enclosures bright as amber, 
Waxlights blazing from every wall and chamber, 
Every raoment fresh casks being opened for the multitude, 
While there was no ebb in the liquid that came into that 
drinking feast. 

Steeds being bestowed on the oUamhs of Fodla, 
90 Strong steeds in teams prancing on the hillside, 
Foot soldiers contending, abundance of heoir 
In goblets of wrought silver, of great purity. 

Often in that plain was heard the clamour of sportsmen, 

The loud uproar of the chase on the sides of the misty 

mountains, 
Foxes and red bucks were being wakened for them, 
Hares from the mead, water-hens, and thrushes. 

Oh ! the rapture of the chase, as it presses onward with great 

force, 
With pheasants wide-scattered and wildly screaming ; 
The prince's hounds and his men fatigued 
1 00 From their pursuit up the slopes of the misty mountains. 
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Cpeijit) gan céapnaih, méula móp liom, 
an óluain ptí Jtíip na g-ctíg gan ceópa, 
5l6p na ngall 50 ceann 'po^ ^^p-^pos» 
TTlap a m-bíoó imipc ip gliogap peap póipne. 

at)ubaipc Clioóna 6 pínn-ópaig ómpaig 

Mtíp óuibe a Jaoil bo maoióeaih pe móp-filaié, 

Le píg, t)tí fieabap, a m-bpeacam, ntí a b-piónbpap, 

a b-ppainc, a Sagpaib, na a 5-caéaip na Róiha. 

t)o bpíg 5up b' Phoenix é ip móp-plaic, 
110 CI06 bo'n ópiopbal baó Jlaine 'pan Copuip, 

Capbuncail gan t)uibe, ntí cpóme, 
"RíoJ-laoó, píj-peabac, píj-6eann cóige. 

RíJ-ppéam uapal, ua na ngleó-fieap, 
Cpí ap pséig cpuicneaéc na banba cpóóa, 
pio6 gan cuilionn ntí Dpiplioc 'na óoiiigap, 
t)paignea6 bealb ntí cap-maiDe bóijce. 

Cu5 an Lia ptíil gliaó-jtíip bpónaó. 
lap n-t)ul a 5-cpé t)tí éaban p6-geal 
t)tí béal cana, t)tí éeangain, t)a glópóaib, 
120 t)tí pije pearhap, t)tí leacain map í)6ppap, 

t)tí éliab pionna-Jeal, puinneaihuil, póipnipc, 
t)tí bpiacpaib binne, t)tí ploinneaó, t)tí 6150, 
t)tí u6c óaom, t)tí óoim, t)tí be6-6neap, 
t)tí The6paib cailce, t)tí peappam, t)a m6p6a6c. 

an can t)o pugaó an ceann cme po t)omnall, 
t)o pait) Mars t)on leanb 5le6-6up, 
baó puaiihneaé plaiceap, ip calaih, ip neólcaib, 
aep, ip péilceann, ppéip, ip m6p-muip. 



iio. Spea]dDg of the MacCarthy8, oí whom the O^Callaghans are a branch, 
Sir Bemard Burke sajs: ** Few families in the United Kingdom haye so rcmote or 
80 renowned a pedigree.*' 
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Oh pain without relief ! a great evil do I deem it 

That the vale is given over without reserve to the screains of the 

jackdaw8y 
Loud is the voice of foreigners in the golden mansion, 
Where there was wont to be the play and the chatter of chess- 

plajers. 

Gliodhna, from the fair rock of amber hue, said 

That it was not becoming to boast of his relationship to a great 

chieftain, 
To a king, however good, in Britain, or in Elanders, 
Or in Erance, or in England, or the city of Eome. 

Because he was a Phoenix and a great prince, 
1 1 o A stone of the purest crystal in Europe, 
A carbuncle without stain or discolourment, 
A kingly hero, a kingly warrior, a kingly head of a province. 

The noble scion of a kingly race, the descendant of warriors, 
Through whom was poured out the wheat of valiant Banba, 
A wood unencumbered by holly, or briar, 
Or sterile thom, or bumt-up cro8s-stick. 

Lia Eail uttered a doleful cry of strif e 
When his forehead — ^the brightest — was laid in clay, 
And his fine mouth, and his tongue, and his voice, 
I20 And his stout arm, and his cheek like purple, 

And his fair, bright breast, vigorous and strong, 
His musical speech, his name, his youth, 
His noble chesti his waist, his live complexion, 
His chalk-white fingers, his person, his digDÍty. 

When Domhnall, our tribal chief , was bom, 

M ars endowed the child with the power of engaging in battle ; 

Heaven, and earth, and clouds were peaceful, 

The air, the stars, the Bky, and the ocean. 
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Cu5 an Jpian oo ciall gan ceópa, 
130 Uaipleaéc aigne, pgaipeaó, ip cnópaó ; 

5aip5e gan béim, t)on péapla p6-Jlan ; 
TTleabaip, ip mcleaéc, cuiihne, ip beóóaóc. 

Cu5 MercuriuB pún 50 cóip bo, 
Seoibe plaiceap 50 paipping gan cóinipiom, 
Meapc, ip oineaó, ip glaine, ip niópóaóc, 
5aip5e map óéile ip laoóup leógam. 

• 

Oo éu5 pan map aipge Doihnall, 
Scab an cpéaba ip céip gan bpeóijceaéc, 
5lame map bptíóc ip cl(j gan peóéaó, 
140 TTleabaip glan spínn, ip gaoip 'na itieópaib. 

Cu5 Nereus bo $oll na plói Jce 
Riap le mipneaé aip imioll na bóóna, 
Neptunus cug long bo peólca, 
Ip Oceanus ápcaó póp liiuip. 

bambia an c-pai6bpip poinnc bo óeónaig 
Ceres pacihap cug pac aip an boihan t)o, 
TTlil ip peup ip céip gan bpeóijceaóc, 
Oip 506 calofh 'na pacalaó Ooihnall. 

'S an blije 61 pc níop líoThca bólcan, 
150 T^d an píS-po t)o í^píoih-flioóc Scóca, 

Saop-t)lige péi6 glan péim pe coihappam, 
Oo gnío6 caoipeaé Inpe TTlóipe. 

Eson poóma gan poóall 'nd Jlópcaib, 
Saop-ihac Oonnchaba ip Oonncha6a, Ooihnall, 
Ip Cacaoip TTlot)apéa popt)a na ngeócaó 
RiJ-bia6ca6 cínn lapéaip Goppa. 



133. ptin : ^. XXVI. 123, where Mercurj gÍFes ptin a 6léi5. 
138. céip : we know froin XXVI. that wax was gÍTen to heal the flock. 
141. t)o §oU : tic A, M : 60 5aU. 5^^^ ^ eUewhere nsed of a hero like 
Of^ap, &c 142. imioU: MS. iniol, perhaps the right word here. 

149. ThiB line occutb in XXII., and in an elegj on O'Eeeffe hj Domhnall 
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The Sun gave him wisdom without limit, 
1 30 Nobility of mind, spending, and getting, 
Faultless heroism to the porest of pearls, 
Understanding, and intellect, and memory, and vivacitj. 

M ercnrj gave him a becoming secret, 
Princely jewels, abundantlj, without number, 
Strength, and generositj, and purity, and dignity, 
Valour as his mate, and the heroism of a lion. 

Pan gave to Domhnall as a gift 
The shepherd's staff, and uncorrupted wax, 
Brightness like the dew-drops, f ame never to deeline, 
140 A clear, sprightlj inteUigence, and skill in his fingers. 

Nereus gave to the GoU of the hosts 

To command with courage, on the borders ot the ocean ; 

Neptune gave him a ship under sail, 

And Oceanus a small vessel to guard the sea. 

The goddess of riches granted him a portion, 
Geres, the fruitful, fructifíed the earth for him, 
Bestowing honey and herbage and uncorrupted wax 
On every soU on which DomhnaU would set foot. 

Not Boltan was more skiUed in genuine law 
1 50 Than this prince of the primal race of Scota ; 

Noble, equable laws, pure, mUd to his neighbours, 
Were framed by the chieftain of Inismore. 

A sedate Eson, without corruption in his speech, 

The noble son of Donogh, and of Donogh, was DomhnaU, 

And of Gahir Modartha, the stay of the stroUers, 

The princely almoner, of the head of Westem Europe, 

Garbh O'SuUivan. 152. What O'Callaghan^B connezion with Inismore 

was has not been ascertained. 

153. Here begins the pedigree of O'Qallaghan, in which he is traced up to 
Adam. Many of the adjectiyeB applied to hÍB anoeBtors have little historíc 
meaning. Some copiee oí the Book o/Munstor begin the pedigree thuB : Donnóa6 
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TTlic Ceallaódm peapaihail TheanninaiJ be66a, 
TTlic Conéubaip paoi bí pioéihap cpóóa, 
TTlic t)onncha6a mic Cai65 pei6ni-nipc eólaig, 
i6o TTlic Conóubaip Laijnig cabm ndp f^ólaing, 

TTlic Donnchaba uapail cuan na p6-bo6c, 
TTlic TTlaoilpeaólainn fhnn ba6 éaoipeaó cóige, 
TTlic TTlicCpaié puaip meap a n' óige, 
TTlic Cmeibe b'apgum Goganaóc, 

TTlic Loóluinn piam ndp Jiall i n5leoi6cib, 

TTlic TTlicCpaié ndp leaih a g-coihpac, 

TTlic TTlaéJaThna f^ínn paoi ip leógan, 

TTlic TTlupchaba mic ao6a na 5-cop 5-coThpac, 

TTlic Cmeibe puai6 t)o puia^ea^ póipne, 
170 TTlic Ceallaédin fhnn paoi, mic Doihnaill, 

TTlic TTlupchaóa neapcihaip ceap na móp-]filaic, 
TTlic Donncha6a puaip corhcpom cpé 6p66a6c. 

Nuap mo 6poi6e-pe, ap Clio6na éoihaécaó. 
an mai6m calman pabcuippeaó bp6na6, 
Cua6mumain uile 50 boipmn na m6p-6lo6, 
'S an Dpuimnín 05 caoi na n-t)e6pa. 

pailíp éabmap cpéic-lag, c6ippea6, 
*S an ódm-cíp 'nap Jndé píop-66ippea6, 
an Óúil Rua6 pd gpuaim um n6na, 
180 *S a n-(3pt)puim ppeapbail ní lapcap na c6ippí. 



Ó5 puaip bdr a 5-cuncac an Óldip niacDonn6a6G micCaóaip ITIobapóG 
mic CeallG6áin, &c. This Donagh Og must be the father of Douihnall. 
0*Rahilly*8 pedigree begins thus : The sedate Eson, that is Domhnall, was son of 
Donogh, and of Donogh, and of Cahir Modartha, &c. ; and this acoorda with the 
Book of Munster. Eson is probably =: Aeson, a name for a hero like Goll aboTe. 

155. Cahir Modartha lired in the reign of James I. 

157-8. Conchubhar died at his Castle at Clonmeen on the 3l8t of Maj, 1612, 
and left a son and heir, Callaghan O'Callaghan, then aged 26 year8 and upwards. 
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Son of Ceallachan, the manlj, the high-spirited, the Tivacious, 
Son of Gonchubhar, a noble who was bold and brave, 
Son of Donogh, son of Tadhg, the staying strength of the leamed, 
1 60 Son of Conchubhar Laighnach, who did not suffer from sic^ness, 

Son of Donogh, the noble, the haren of the poyerty-stricken, 
Son of Maolseachlainn, the Fair, the chieftain of a province, 
Son of Macraith, who was esteemed in his youth, 
Son of Ginede, who spoiled an Eoghanacht, 

Son of Lochlann, who never was a hostage in contests, 
Son of Macraith, who was 8killed in fíghting, 
Son of Mathghamhain, the Fair, a sage and a hero, 
Son of Murchadh, son of Aodh, of the wrestling contests, 

Son of Gineide the Eed, who expelled the foreigners, 
1 70 Son of Ceallachan the Fair, the sage, son of Domhnall, 

Son of Murchadh the Strong, the root-8tock of great chieftains, 
Son of Donogh, who obtained justice by Talour. 

Oh sorrow of my soul, said the powerf ul Gliodhna, 
This eruption in the earth, so sad and doleful ! 
Thomond entire, to Burren of the great stones, 
And Drumaneen pouríng out tears. 

Weak is Palice, envious and sorrowf ul, 
And Banteer, where high festival was wont to reign, 
Culroe is in sadness at eventide, 
T 80 And at Ardruim of festivit^ the torches blaze not. 



und mamed: see A.rclidall'8 Lodge^ toI. 7, p. 244. 

160. The word pólain^ is mere1y a conjecture, as MSS. are defectíve. 

172. This Donogh was son of Ceallachan of Cashel, and here the iK>ct taUes a 
rent ; after a few stanzas the pedigree is resumed. 

175—6. Thomond, for the O'Callaghans then lived in Clare, and Drumaneen, 
nc:ir Mallow, as they lÍTed there formerly. 

180. <' A mile north-east of Inniscarra, on a rising ground, ír Ardrum, near 
which ÍB the Tillage of Cloghroe." Smith's Cwrh^ p. 155. 
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aéóum Jeap Jupiter uppaó mópóa 
aip Ólio6na t)oipb bt poóma le Oeópaib, 
piop 5einealai$ an píj b'inpinc t)6ib pm, 
ó bt an leabap 'na glacaib ip eólup. 

aéaip Ceallaódin, capaibbá óoTfigap, 
buaóéam bínn, op Clioóna p6-Jeal, 
TTlao La6na Idibip, Idn-iiieap, be66a, 
TTlic aipcjoile, píj clipbe ctjig c^ige, 

TTlic Snea6gupa, mic Oonngaile, p6-nipc, 
190 TTlic aongupa píj paoépaó pe6t)a6, 

TTlic Colgam óaim cug ciméioll T?6ma, 

TTI1C pdilbe piann 6 Ceaiiiap éug m6p-6pea6, 

TTI16 ao6a 6uib TÍÍJ TTluman, cp66a, 
TTlic Cpíoiiicain c-péim, mic péilim 6e6lfhaip, 
TTlic aongupa T?ÍJ paocpaó, pe6mpa6, 
TTlic T^a6ppaoi6 ndp 6laoi6ce a 5-coTíipac, 

TTlic Óuipc Caipil na n-ea6pa pe6lca, 
TTlic LuiJ6ea6, mic Oilill 60 bponnab pe6it)e, 
TTlic pia6a TÍlaoil nap cím, mic eogain, 
200 TTI1C Oilioll uapail fsuat)paij óluim, 

TTlic TTloJa >lua6ac puaip leaé p6t)la, 
TTlic TTloJa Neib ndp éimig 5le66up 
TTI1C Canna Óeipg, mic t)eip5 na pe6lca, 
TTlic Canna TTlun6aoin muipnín 6560^, 

TTlic TTloga neapcrhap t)0 6pea6a6 cúi^ 06150, 
TTlic TTloga peipbip paop le 6e6paib, 
TTlic eachaib dine, dlumn, pn6i6-Jeal, 
TTlic Oua6 Oallca 6all a 6ompo5up, 



181. ThÍB stanza ÍB a Idnd of inyocation of the MiiBes for what follows. The 
poet intentíonallj omitB to saj that Donogh, at whose name he halted ahove, waa 
Bon of Ceallachan, of OaBhel, hut afterthÍBhrief intemiption Btarta from Ceallachan 
as if be had eaid it. 185. In that inteiestíng tract ** Copiii^eaóc 
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The suBtaiiiing, majestic Jupiter besought 

Of Gliodhna the doleful, who was sobered with her tears, 

To trace for them the genealogy of this prince, 

Since she held the book in her hands and the knowledge. 

The father of Ceallachan, dear to his kinsfolk, 

Was Buadhchain, the melodious, said the bright-visaged^Cliodhna, 

Son of Lachna the strong, the nimble, the sprightlj, 

Son of Artghoile, the accomplished king of five provinces, 

Son of Sneadhghus, son of Donnghaile the valiant, 
190 Son of Aongus, the victorious, the wealthy monarch, 
Son of Colgan Cam, who went the round of Bome, 
Son of Failbhe Flann, trom Tara who took great spoils, 

Son of Aodh Dubh, the valiant, King of M unster, 
Son of Crimhthain the genial, son of Felim the musical, 
Son of Aong^s the laborious king, of great halls, 
Son of Nadfraoc, who was unconquered in fíght, 

Son of Corc of Cashel, of the nimble steed-studs, 
Son of Lughaidh, son of OilioU, who dispensed jewels, 
Son of Fiacha M aol, the fearless, son of Eoghan, 
200 Son of Oilioll Oluim, the noble, the vigorous, 

Son of Mogh Nuadhat, who obtained the half of Fodla, 
Son of Mogh Neid, who refused not warfare, 
Son of Eana Dearg, son of Dearg of the sails, 
Son of Eana Munchaoin, the belóved of maidens, 

Son of Mogh the Strong, who was wont to spoil five ]H^)vince8, 
Son of Mogh Feirbhis, hospitable to strangers, 
Son of Eachadh the honourable, the beautiful, the bright-visaged, 
Son of Duach Dallta, who blinded his kinsman, 



ÓeallGÓain Óaipil/' i» given Ceallachan's pedigree, which diffen somewhat from 
our author's, but is too long to gi?e here. 207. áine : MS. pip aine. 

208. Duaó, blinded Deaghaidh, his brother, hence his name, Dallta: 
see Haliday'8 Xiating^ p. 364. 

VOL. III. O 
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TTlic Caipbpe Luipg, an oinig pó-Jlam, 
2IO Triic Lu$ai6 Luaijne lualaó ^lópaó, 

TTlic lonnat)fhaip mic T^ia6 puaip pia6 póbla, 
TTlic a^amaip fiolc6aoin popg-Jlam, p6-Jlain, 

TTlic TTloJa Cuipb, mic fhp Cuipb póinipc, 
TTlic Cobéaig éaoirh, an míleab móihaip, 
TTIic T^eaóca muipnig, mic Lu$ai6 Lói^e, 
TTlic Oilioll áipt) ba6 f dm a n-6ipt)pea6, 

TTlic Lujai6 6eip5 ndp meipseac 6ló6pui6, 
TTlic Oillill Uaipceap ua na móp-íilaié, 
TTlic LuiJ6ea6 lap6oinn ólmb-cpuim 6p66a, 
220 TTlic 6anna Ólaom ba6 píoómap p6ppa6, 

TTlic t)ua6 pmn, ntíp 6laoi6ce a ngleói^cib, 
TTlic Séat)na lonnapui6 6uipbi5 6eolmaip, 
Tni6 bpeippig na TTluimnea6 m6p6a, 
TTlic Oipc Imlig lonnap6a lóiénij, 

TTlic péilim pea6cmaip, mic T^oicea6cai5 be66a, 
TTlic Tíoam píojlan puígeab cóige, 
TTlic pailbe 6pucai5 ba6 pupca6c t)tí6omappain, 
TTlic Caip f laliiiaip ppiancaig 66ippi5, 

TTlic pailt)eap5ait) 6il puaip piop ip eólup, 
230 TTlic TTlumeaihum mic Caip, neapc 5a6t)eopai6, 

TTlic Ipipea mic fhnn, paoi ba6 cpe6pa6, 
TTlic Roiéea6cai5 mic Roip t)o 6uip 5le6i6ce, 

TTlic 5^QT> ^^c Nuai6, na pua^ pó-^iat^a, 
5oipceap t)on cé pm Rex Scotoram, 
TTlic 6ochai6 fiaobpai^, ^éap a n^leói^cib, 
TTlic Conihaoil ba6 6ípea6 béo6-6uipp, 

211. piG6 p6t)la. '' B7 the magic powers of his mother, Fliodhuis, the wild 
hinds came and gentlj yielded their milk íor him like oows." Haliday*8 XeoHnff, 
p. 363. 212. pof5-$lain : MS. pof5lin. 

226. put5eo6 e puai5eo6 : MS., pi^eaó, perhaptspfS 506, fto. 
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Son of Cairbre Luisg, of purest generositj, 
2 1 o Son of Lughaidh Luaine, the expressive, the noisj, 

Son of lonnadmliar, son of Nuadh, who obtained the deer of 

Fodla, 
Son of Adhamar of the fair lock8, of bright ejes, yery pure, 

Son of Mogh Córb, son of Fear Corb of great strength, 

Son of Cobhthach Caomh, the noble warrior, 

Son of Eeachta the affectionate, son of Luighe Loige, 

Son of OilioU the great, whose face like a fawn's was gentle, 

Son of Lughaidh Dearg, whose features were not rusty, 
Son of Oilioll (Jairceas, descendant of great chieftains, 
Son of Lughaidh lardhonn of the strong, Taliant breast. 
220 Son of Eanna Claon, who was fíerce and forceful, 

Son of Duach Fionn, unconquered in contests, 
Son of Seadna lonnaruidh the dutching, the musical, 
Son of Breisrigh, of the statelj Munstermen, 
Son of Art Imleach, the angry, the stormy, 

Son of Feilim, famed for govemment, son of Roitheachtach, the 

vigorous, 
Son of Roan the rojal, the pure, who would despoil a province, 
Son of Failbhe the well-shaped, who was a protection to his 

neighbour, 
Son of Cas the hospitable, of the bridles and festive gatherings, 

Son of Faildeasgad, the beloved, who obtained wisdom and 
leaming, 
230 Son of Muineamhun, son of Cas, the strength of everj stranger, 
Son of Irirea, son of Fionn, a prosperous noble, 
Son of Roitheachtach, son of Ros, who engaged in conflicts, 

Son of Glas, son of Nuadh, of the long hostile excursions, 
He it is who is called Bex Scotorum, 
Son of Eochaidh Faobhrach, who was sharp in conflict, 
Son of Conmhaol, who was stately and vigorous of frame, 

e2 
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TTlic éibip inic TTlílea6 éOThaócai^, 
ÚpO-pí pdrti na Spdmne an leógan, 
TTlic bile éuTiipa úip mic bpeógain, 
240 TTlic bpaéa éionnpgam ctíp ndp c6ipneo6, 

TTlic t)eoJpoco ndp rheoco 'p o óoiihgleic, 
TTlic aipeobo óooin t)o éimóill Gopuip, 
TTlic ailoi6 uobpoig uopoil p6-nipc, 
TTlic T^uo6oc inic T^enuoll bo6 p6-Tiieop, 

TTlic a6noTTioin Tnic Coic Oo 6leo6c c6ih$utl, 
TTlic beoJoThom niThnig píg ip p6-filoic, 
TTlic éibip Scuic cop Tnuip cug cpe6in-pip, 
t)o6 píj pon Scytliia on luc-fiiol be66o, 

TTlic éibip 5^uiTi fiinn lu6c gpínn p6-nipc, 
250 TTlic a6noThoin d6Thoip dig 5I1C e6luip, 

TTlic éibip Scuic cop Tnuip 6di6 ^Tnpoig, 
TTlic Ldih-fiínn bo6 6poi6e-Jeol c6po6, 

TTlic SptJ Tnic 6opp(j no pl6ijce, 
TTlic 5aoi6il $loip bo6 6upo6 c6ihpaic, 
TTlic Niuil Tnic fhnopo p6ppai5, 
TTlic beoc nd cleo6ca6 Tn6i6e, 

TTlic TTlagog 6oom Tnic lopec be66a 
TTlic T^ooi 'pcin oipc t)íon puoip ip coihbaó 
TTlic LoiTneic 60 ihoip peol 'p on 66ihon 
260 TTlic TTlecupoleni t)0 b'pobo bí o Tn-be66puic, 



240. The tower of Bragantia, near Corunna, in Spain, Tisited hj Bed Hugh 
O'Donnell in 1602 : see *' beaea Goba nuai6," p. 322. 

245-252. These Btanzas are given as in M (toI. 4). A gives them thiu : 

** TTIic 'eibip gluiníiinn lu6c spinn p6-nipc, 
THic a6naThain a6bap aig ^lic eóluip, 
THic 'eibif ^ltiinpinn ouil6ui6e ompais, 
THio taiThpmn ba6 opoi6e-$eal c6pa6. 
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Son of EibheaTi son of Mileodli the powerfol, 
Which hero was a sedate high Eing of Spain, 
Son of Bile, the sweet, noble son of Breogan, 
240 Son of Bratha, who began the tower which was not dentrojed, 

Son of Deaghf atha, who failed not in contest, 
Son of Airead Caoin, who travelled over Europe, 
Son of Alloid the proud, the noble, the strong, 
Son of Nuadhat, son of Neanuall the rapid» 

Son of Adhnamhan, son of Tait, who practised condolence, 
Son of Beoghamhain, the fierce king and high chieftain, 
Son of Eibhear Scot, who brought brave men across the seas, 
This TÍgorouB, hospitable, vivacious hero was king in ScTthia, 

Son of Eibhear Olunfionn, the cheerful and strong, 
250 Son of Adhnamhain, the fortunate, the generous, the subtle, the 

wise, 
Son of Eibhear Scot, from across the sea, the modest, the amber- 

TÍsaged, 
Son of Lamhfíonn, the cheerful-hearted, the handsome, 

Son of Sru, son of Easru of the hosts, 

Son of Oaodhai Olas, who was a champion in battle, 

Son of Niul, son of Fenius, the powerful, 

Son of Beath, who was not wont to swear, 

Son of Magog the gentle, son of the sprightly Japeth, 
Son of Noah, who found protection and shelter in the ark, 
Son of Lamech, whose life was long on earth, 
260 Son of Metusalem, who was long in mortal shape. 



** Tnic a6naThain Tnic Coic X)o óleaóc coiii-^il, 
THic biosaTham niThnis pt$ if po-^ílaic, 
THic 'eibip Scuic cap Tnuip tug cpeóin-fiip, 
ba6 pt$ 'pan Scythia an líSe-fiial beóóa." 

For deUiled information about sereral of the names mentíoned in thÍB pedigree, 
the reader is reíerred to Eeatíng's and 0*Halloran*8 HUtori$t of Jreland, and 
to the Annals of the Four Ma»tort, 
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niic 6onac óaoin nap éuiU ^ué coTha])pan, 
niic lapec mic ITIalalel beóóa, 
TTlic enoipmic 8ec ndp beag cóca, 
TTlic dbaifh épíona pmaoin aip fhóp-olc. 

Nf l glún le pd6 6 ÚÓam 50 Doihnall, 
aéc dpt)-píjée bí aip an bófhan, 
Ríjce cpí6e ip píjce óói^eaó 
pial-caoipi5 ci$eapnaoi 'p leó^ain. 

GN peGRC-laoió. 

pefle, ip Tnipneaé, ip pomeann, ip clti gan éeap, 
270 Cpéiée piopgaijée, gopm-Jlan, úp, ip meap, 

péini;t uile na TTIuihan a b-cúp 'p^ Tieopc 
50 cpéié-lag a^at) pab' éuihapaib, ip bubaé, a leac ! 
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Son of Enocb, the gentle, wlio deserved not tbe reproach of his 

neighbonrs, 
Son of Japeth, son of Malalel, the sprightlj, 
Son of Enos, son of Seth, whose garments were not short, 
Son of Adam the wise, who conceived great evil. 

There is no link to record from Adam to Domhnall, 
But high kings, who ruled the world, 
King8 of countries, hings of provinces, 
Generous chieftains, lords, and heroes. 

THE EPITAPH. 

Hospitalitj, and courage, and brightness, and fame without 
sorrow, 
270 The cboicest qualities — the purest, the noblest — and esteem, 
The Fhoeniz of all Munster, their fortress, and their strengtb, 
Thou boldest prostrate within thy bollow — ^it is sad — stone. 
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XVI. 
aiR &ÚS aN í>iR óéat)Na. 

S^eul ^uipc t)o Jéap-Join mo 6poi6e-pe, 

'S t)0 léip-6uip na mílce éuin pdin, 
Céip beaó ippéapla na Tnuiihneaé 

5up paijeat)a6 le h-mcleaéc an bdip, 
a céoap, a Céapap, a pínpeap, 

a n-aon c-pla6c, 'p a n-aoin óuilg Jndié, 
a méin uile t)*aon coil, 'p a píj óipc 

'S a 5-caoih-6oinneal oi66e ip Id. 

Saob-6eaThuin aeip a^up 6paoice, 

10 Ní péit)ip a inín-6op5 t)d pdig 

Cd Thetis pd 6aop-connaib ptnce, 

'S a céile, t)d coiTht)ea6c ní ntíp ; 
Phlegon 5an éipcea6c, ip Triton, 

Cpéan-íllapp ip cpaoipea6 *na Idiih 
Phaeton 05 léimni J cap líne 

a^up cpéa6c-6eal5 niihnea6 'na pdil. 

ITIo 6éapa map péala aip an píj-lic, 

Ip éa6cpom le maoi6eaih t)om 50 bpdé, 

ITIuna t)-cpéi5pinn-pe paop-fiuil mo 6IÍC15 
20 aip 6pé-6uilc an caoipi^ cap bdpp ; 

Caop 6umaip éipeann an paoi-pin 

a ppéiTh-6aip t)ob'aoipt)e p6 bldé, 

éa5-6ul CU5 mé-pi 50 claoi6ce, 

'S na céat)ca map pínn uile aip Idp. 



Xyi. — This elegj is on Domhnall O'Callaghan, lamented in XV. Its plan 
remindB one a little otÚiQ ** Gallus** of Virgil, and the ** lijcidas" of Milton. An 
elegy hy O'Lionnan, on John 0*Tuomy, appears to he a dose imitation of thÍB 
piece. The metre íb the same, and evcn the same deities are introduced. 

3. céip beaó = 'beeB' wax,* something rich and precious. 

4. pai$eaba6, MS., f»aot)a6 : ef, XV. 1. Ib, incleaóc = *cunning 
contiÍTance, cleTemess, 8trategy ' : ef. peuó an mcleaóc acd 'na opoi6e = 
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XVI. 

ON THE DEATH OF THE 8AME. 

A bitter news that has sorel j wounded my heart 

And sent thousands into banishment for ever : 
The bees' wax and pearl of the men of Munster 

Has been shot down by the cunning contrÍTance of death ; 
Their Cedar, their Caesar, the head of their race, 

Their own omament, their own constant sword, 
The beauty of mien to all, as all acknowledged, their true prince, 

Their beautiful light by day and night. 

The f urious demons of the air and the magicians 
I o Cannot be restrained in their f ury ; 
Thetis lies stretclied beneath fiery waves, 

And it is not unseemly for her spouse to accompany her ; 
Fhlegon is without hearing, and Triton, 

Mighty Mars holds a spear in his hand, 
Fhaeton leaps beyond his track, 

While a wouuding, venomous thom pierces his heel. 

My tears as a seal on the prince-covering stonc, 

Trivial is the tribute ever to boast of , 
If I do not pour out the generous blood of my heart 
20 On the clay-coverlet of the matchless chieftain ; 
The flash of Erin's power was this noble, 

Her tallest root-oak in blossom ; 
His death has been my undoing, 

And has laid prostrate hundreds like me. 



' 866 the cuimmg that ia in his heart.' 6. aon c-flaóc, flaóc = 

'fínish, omament, what make8 comíortahle'; obaip f'laóCThap = 'finiflhed 
work,' &c. Ih. aoin ÓU1I5 » aon C0I5 ; M Tnumóuils ; aoin, the pronun- 
ciation of aon in Connaught. 13. Phlegon, one of tbe horeea of the sun. 

15. Phaeton, the 8un'8 Ghaiioteer ; 8ome MSS. give Etan, others Aeton, which 
peihaps 8uit8 better with Phlegon. 16. Some MSS. give cpaob-6eal5 ; 

and 8ome read t>paoini$, for niThneaó. 19. M t>-cxiei5it)-pa. 

21. caop óumaif , cf, caer comhraic » * brand of battle' : LUmore Li9€t, p. 22. 
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Do paobat)ap ppéapéa 'gup cíopéa, 

X)o épéan-c-ploij an c-ípeal an c-dpt). 

'Na 6aoih-6ot)la6 péiiii t)0 bí Typhon 

5up léim t)'eapbai6 caome aip an cpdi J ; 

péipce na m-beul njopm ctop-6ub 
30 5"p léijea^ap t)íob uile an c-pndih, 

50 n-éipt)ea6 na t)éice cé an píoj-plaic 
Do paop-élannaib ITIÍleab puaip bdp. 

t)o beapc Clíobna 6n s-cappaij m-bdn spua^ais 
5up b*é peabac dpt) Óluana Jil ihín, 

Ceap píojba Caipil, dpt)-6uaile 
ó Óealla6din uapal 'pa fíol, 

bpac t)íona aip Gallaib lá an 6puacain 
t)o 6opnaiih le cpuap nipc ip cloi6nn, 

Coip Laoi éeap mapb cd aip puapab, 
40 ITIo 6eal5 bdip 6puai6 Juipc, ap pí. 

• 

t)o pspeat) aoibill 6ailce pd t)omnall 

t)o cpeapjuip a t)e6pa aip an 6-coínn ; 
t)o Jlac bíobgab ip peapg bdip lóba 

a^up am^il 50 t)eopa6 05 caoi ; 
Gn Jeal-mpe a 5-cacaip bpedj Jlópihap 

Cu5 peapann pcdic móp t)0 'jup cíop; 
a meap5 naoiih acd anam pd m6p-6ion 

Ip peappa map I6n t)o 'nd paoi Jeal. 

an peanc-Laoi. 

a mapmaip-leac Jlap, pd ap leaja^ capa Óldip 5ao6al, 
50 t)d b-peappa6 nea6 cé'n plaic po caipgea^ pdt)' caob, 
abaip 50 ppeap nd pan 05 ajailc pdn pgéal, 
Ua Cealla6din ceapc ip mac Uí Óealla6din é. 



25. paobabap, cf. paobait) p samail, XXII. 5. 37. Ealla, the place of hb 
anoient patrimonj, now Duhallow. 38. A cpuai6-Tiipc a ólai6iih. 

39. He was buried at Kilcrea, which is near the Lee. 41. aoiftiU, M Sybil. 

43. loba, M Joseph, another MS. lova. 45 -4^* These lines 

are obscure. A óái6 óóip, íor práic móp ; the island meant, perhaps <= the 
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Heaven and earth have tom themselves asunder, 

The low has fiercely swallowed up the high, 
Tjphon lay in a soft, lovelj sleep, 

TJntil he leaped on the shore through the absence of the tide ; 
The black, blue-mouthed sea-serpents, 
30 All ceased írom their swimming 

That the gods might hear what royal prince 

Of the noble race of Milesius had died. 

Cliodhna, from the white fairy rock, said 
That it was the noble warrior of bright Clonmeen, 

A royal chieftain of Cashel, a high branch, 
The noble O'Callaghan and his seed, 

The protecting robe of Ealla in the day of distress 
Frotecting with the vigour of his strength and sword, 

Who lies beside the Lee, in the south, cold in death ; 
40 bitter piercing sting of death to me, said she. 

The chalk-white AoibhiU screamed in grief for Domhnall, 

She poured her tears on the waves, 
loba started and was seized by a deadly frenzy, 

And angels tearfully lamented ; 
The fair Island gave him, as he dwelt in a beautiful glorious city, 

Large estate-lands and rents ; 
£[is soul is amid the saints in high esteem, 

And this is better as a possession than worlds. 

THE EPITAPH. 

gray marble stone, beneath which the beloved of the land of the 

Oael lies low, 
50 Should Bomeone inquirc what chieftain is this who is treasured 

beneath thy side, 
Eeply readily, nor delay in discoursing on the tidings, 
The true O'Callaghan and the son of the O'Callaghan is he. 

Ininnore of XV. 162. Inismore, or the Great Islftnd, is perhaps that in Cork 
Harbour, on whioh Queenstown stands. The Cottera owned thia island in the 
aeventeenth centurj. O'Callaghan lived at Mount Allen, countj CLire. 

47. naoiTÍi = TiaoThy spelled according to Connaught pronunciation. 

49. ThapThaip ; a Thapbil, a ThopbuiU, &c., are Tariants. 
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xvir. 

am bús liiuiiíceaRcaig uT gRíoóta. 

O bdic, Do pujaip THuipéeapcaé uaiTin ; 

RO 6éigeaiiac an uain t>o tát ; 
puaDaiJ 50 piieof Ca&^ Don CiU, 

O ieiJiLc leip nf cuibe 50 bjidú, 

50 bpdé, a Sopb-leac, ceansuil le oííepaóc pfop 
On pdnoé pleapsuig lép cpeaóaft 50 DuBat an cfp ; 
O g-cúp 50 b-ppeabpoó ó acliepan óujainn anfop 
pdips 50 Oainjion an paille, ap bpfiiS a tpoifte. 

Cpoibe 5an aé-cpuaije, gan coipe, 

6ipicea6 puaip bdp bfosóa, 
Cd pe a n-ippionn Od pionab, 

lOip psaca biabol Od Jpfopoib. 

Cd JpfoBca aip ppuc pin Styi 50 paon, Laj, pann, 
Ip na mlLce bpuinnSiol an' jbotuip aip caob bon aboinn, 
a jpoi6e-6opp pin pd Lic ip naoiL Dd pjpaboó 
Pploihtoin uilc le nith Od fiaopaft ip tieathain. 



XVII.— In hú Batire on Ciomi 
poem seveiel^. He oleo reFerg to 
■dminulratnr to Helen, wife of Nic 
a CatliolÍD. In a " Book of Claínis' 
we baTe tlio fDUowing ontrj : " Mi 
Helra Browno. and on bcbalf of Sii 
of the ssid Helen, olaims £400 per 1 
Sir Valentine Browne'í estate, by 
He appciirs to be the peraou irlio w 
lett«r on the Btate ot' KerTy woe wrí 
See Old Eerry HeeeriU, aecond Berit 
indi(AleB iLe feeling tlial prevailed 
of tíie gr«ut noblpB. 



nuthor haadleB the subjeot of this Seroe 
n XIIl., nnd II. Murtugh GHfBn wa» 
^hnliiB, Lord Ei^nmare. He hui been originollj 
(ITOl), conoeming tbe landB forfeited, in 16SS, 
rtogh Gríffin, gent., os Adinijiistrator lo Doma 
Valcntine Browne, and the reat uf the children 
□num, and the airearB thcreof, on thc wbole ot 



n the a< 



f Pn.rliamenl." 



■ Clorli ot Uie Commun Plons, to whom a 
ten bf Muurice Husaef , Febmorj 2Sth, 1T12. 
, p. 139. The slTong langtuige of this pocm 
> lliOBe dii7i agumt thoae who roae on the ruin 
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XVII. 

ON THE DEATH OF MXJIIICHEARTACH O'GRIFFIN. 

Thou lias taken Muircheartacli from us, death, 

Too late w the time for everjone ; 
Snatch Tadhg quickly from us to the churchyard, 

It Í8 not fitting to aeparate him from him f or ever. 

For ever, rude stone, hind down with zeal 

The wandering rake hy whom the country has heen wofully 

despoiled ; 
Lest he might come hack to us suddenly from Acheron, 
Press the villain tightly and hruise his heart. 

A heart pitiless and without mercy, 
I o A heretic who met with a sudden death, 
He is in hell tortured 
Roasted among a hand of demons. 

Ghiffin Í8 feehle, weak, and helpless, in the stream of Styx, 
Accompanied hy thousands of maidens at the river's marge ; 
His great hody is heneath the stone, and chafers mangle it, 
While the primal hounds of evil, and demons, ezecute his 
damnation with hittemess. 



2. CaftS) Tadhg Dubh O'Cronin. In a severe penonal satire on Cronin, the 
poet connects him with Griffin in an unenviable manner. Gríffin has the ta8k 
alloted to him of selectíng a new nobility from among the luatics in the room of 
those who had been banÍBhed, while Tadhg IooIls after the ' Parliament.' 

10. báf bfogóa, a sudden or startling death. M ^10506. 

11-12. 5pfopa6 Í8 quite as suggestive as 5piobóa. A gives the chain word» 
for 11-12 ithas 

" Nt léip ippioTin t)d í^ianaft 

Tnuipóeapcaó lalihap O gpiopa.** 
15. A deviation from MS. reading has been neoeesarjr in thÍB line. 
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t)eaihain ippinn Oo puai^ 

6u5 t>aé an Juail aip a $né ; 
O' iai6 peat)ap an bopup poiiiie, 
20 'S t)o óuai6 píop 50 C15 na n-t)aop. 

Ó 6aopaip Slioéc éibip ba6 poilbip clú, 
Ip le caoTh-éumann cléipe 50 t^cugaip t)0 6tíl; 
O féanaip mac áéamuip, le puipmn na mionn, 
4^ í)éipc uilc, ní leun liom a n-ippionn cú. 

QN ceaNsal. 

pét)' Joile cd, a peamaip-leac, aihup cap Sionainn édini^ ; 
péipc épumnijée jeall 506 pann-boi6c bpipce 6pdi6ce; 
Peaca6 cuippe iheall 506 pean^-bean ^ui^e édplaij ; 
Ip béal clipt>e 6um mionn t)0 cabaipc a 5-coinne an ^dpa. 

ITIaop cuippe ceanncaip t>'peallp5piop cmeab Ódpéa6, 
30 Ip caoih-ionat) an c-peabaic 6n leaiham 6d ngoipit^papcup, 
T)aop-peapann éall, 'na Jeall po, ^ui^e cdplai J ; 
8é cpoi Jce 50 gann bo teampull Óille h-tíipne. 



22. caorh-óuTnaTm cléipe «= ' the Catholic Cliurch.' 27. peacaó is 

a sjllable too long, and does not give assonance; perhaps péio is the true reading. 

31. M ó tdplai5 ; A ip, for po, and ippioTin, íor peopanTi, which 
suits assonance better. If we read ippiOTiTi, then 32 should begin '8 p6, &c ; 
and tall, in 31, will='in the other world,' which may be the meaning in 
either case. 
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The demons of hell he put to flight 

Which made his countenance of the colour of coal ; 
Peter shut the door against him, 
20 And he went down to the house of the condemned. 

Since thou didst condemn the race of Eihhear of pleasant fame, 
And didst turn thy hack on the íair companj of the clergy, 
Since thou didst desert the son of James for a hlaspheming hand, 
Thou serpent of evil, I grieve not that thou art in hell. 

THE BINDING. 

Beneath thy maw, stout stone, lies a reprobate who came across 

the Shannon ; 
A serpent who embezzled the pledges of eyery poor ruined 

helpless man ; 
A wicked sinner who deceived the slender maidens who came in 

his way ; 
Lips skilled in pronouncing imprecations against the Pope. 

Wicked steward of a barony, who plundered deceitfully the 
MacCarthys, 
30 And the fair seat of the warrior from the land*which is called 
Parthus, 
In reward for this, dear is yonder demesne he possesses, 
Six scarce feet of the Killan)ey Ohurch. 
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XVIII. 

aiR óRósaió Do bRONNao aiR. 

Do puapap peóiOe ip leóp a m-bpedjcaéc, 
Dd bpóij óaoine ihíne bláéa, 
Don leaéap t)o bí pan óeapbaipe bdin éeap, 
Ip cu^aOap loingiop Ríg pilib cap pdile ; 

Dd bpóig piopgoijce piobanca beappéa ; 
Dd bpóig buana a b-cuapjamc ldn-6noc ; 
Dd bpóig leapaijée beapnaó 50 bldéihap ; 
Dd bpóig bíona aip piot na m-bdnca ; 

Dd bpóig paopa éabcpom pdpjca ; 
10 Dd bpóig pocapa a ngopcaib le ndrhaiO ; 

Dd bpóig éana, gan capjap jan pdibpe ; 
Dd bp6i5 élipbe, jan bpipeaó jan bedpna ; 

Dd bpóig 6p6Óa 6póa aip dipOib, 

Do piflneaó t)o'n 6poicionn bo pcocaó oon bdn-J^puig, 

an b6 t)o bí t>á t)íon aip íidpa6, 

Do bí t)d paipeaó 05 an b-fiaéa6 50 ldn-6eapc. 

Do bí phoebup cpéimpe a njpdó ói, 
5up 6uip Ceat)mup a lionn t)ub 'na beajaió pin, 
5up Joit) í 'poTi oió6e b'dille, 
20 ó 6eann céat) pfil an cpfi bo6c gpdnna. 

XVIII. — This curíous poem is taken from a scríbbling-book belonging to 
Og Michael O'Longan, and bearíng date, 1785. A few emendations haye been 
made fíx)m a MS. in R. I. Academj. The date of composition is given in the 
latter as ''about 1724.'* The O'Donoghue here lauded seems to be Domhnall 
O'Donoghue Dubh, the father of Finneen, the subject of XI. 

17.0 n^ndft 61 : the usual expression is a n5pá6 léi. Ib. In this reference 
to Phcebus and the cow, there is a confusion of two mjths. l^. Zeus, not 
Phoebus, stole Europa, tbe sister of Cadmus, who was sent by his father, Agenor, 
in search of h»*r. After consulting the oracle of Delphi« he was directed to 
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XVIIL 
ON A PAIR OF SHOES PRESENTED TO HIM. 

I haTe received jewels of conspicuons beautj : 

A pair of shoes, fair, smootb, handsome, 

Of leather that was in white Barbary in the south, 

And which the fleet of King Philip brought oTer the sea ; 

A pair of shoes, neat, decorated, well-trimmed ; 
A pair of shoes, durable, in stamping on great hills ; 
A pair of shoes that repair breaches beautifullj ; 
A pair of shoes that are a protection from the roughness of the 
meads; 

A pair of shoes, of high qualitj, light, closelj-fítting ; 
I o A pair of shoes, steadj, in encounters with a foe ; 
A pair of shoes, slender, without folds, or welts ; 
A pair of shoes, nimble, without seam, or gap ; 

A pair of shoes, valiant, splendid in public places ; 

A pair of shoes, made of the hide tom from the white cow, 

The cow that was guarded in a desert place, 

And watched over by a giant with great care. 

Phoebus for a scason was in Iotc with her, 
So that he put Cadmus into black melancholy after her, 
XJntil he stole her, on a most beautiful night, 
20 From the hundred-eyed head, the poor, ugly monster. 

f oUow a certain kind oí cow, and to build a town on the spot where she ahould 
8Íok of exhaustion. As he wished to sacrifice the cow he sent for water to the 
well of Ares, whose guardian dragon slew the measengers. Tbereupon Cadmus 
slew the dragon. 2^. Zeus had converted lo into a white heifer, but Hera, dis- 
covering the plot and obtaining command of the heifer, set Argus Panoptes to 
watch her. fiut Zeus commanded Hermes to put Argus to death and deliver lo. 
The story in tbe text ia a curious mizture of both fablee. Zeus is confounded 
with Apollo, Cadmus with Hermes, and lo with Europa. 

i8. Ceat>Tnuf , for Cat>muf : like Ceapoluf , for Capoluf . 
TOL. m. H 
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bpóga an 6poicinn ní bojait) le bdipci J, 

Ip ní épuaóann ceapbaó a m-bappa ná a in-bdlca, 

Ní léanann jaoé a pjénti nd n-t)edllpa6 

"Ní C15 apca ip ní 6papait) le Idn-ceap. 

an juaipe pnaómaij a lapga 'pa P<íla, 
5uaipe clíiiTh an ctJip t)ob dille, 
Cu5 clann Cuipeann cap uipge 'na n-dpca6 
CuTh Lu$ai6 t)0 bí lúcniap IditJip. 

bpója b'peappa níop 6eapat)ap t)diThe, 
30 Ip ní b-puaip aicil a paihail pe pdpca6c, 

an oi6pea6c cuj cpeijea6 aip Ajax, 
Ní b-puaip lat), C16 t)ian a pdi6ce. 

an meanaic lép polla6 an cpoicionn po pdi6im lib, 
t)o pinnea6 t)on 6puai6 ba6 6puai6e t)d t)-cdini5, 
Sea6c 5-céat) blia6ain na t)iabail 60 bdbap 
a^ 6éanaiih t^eilg le ceilg óolcdnuip. 

aip bpua6aib Acheron t^'eapgaip an cndib 6ub, 
'8 a pntom le caillea6aib cuit)ea6ca Atrops, 
Lép puaja6 peóip na m-bpóga n-t)edpp5na6 
40 Le coihacca t)paoi6ea6ca an cpíp ban dppa. 

Do bdt)ap pealat) 6d j-ceapab t)o Odpiup, 
y\6 50 pu5 aiapt)pum bappa na 5-cedpt) leip, 
t)o bdt)ap cpéiihpe 05 Caepap ldit)ip, 
5up 5016006 bpéaga an c-paojail t)d Idn-cpoiJ. 

t)o bdoap cpéiihpe 05 t)6iéib pdilbe, 
Q5 Lip cldíhail 'p 05 Lujaib na ldn-6pea6, 
05 bo6b 6eap5, ba6 caca le ndrhaib, 
Ip 05 balap béimionn éa6ca6 a6bpa6. 



28. ItiéThap : A It5ba6. 31. The defeat of Ajax, in the contest with 

UljBses for the shield of Achillet, caused his death. Seo Odffssef/^ fik. XI. 
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Shoes of thÍ8 hide, thej do not soften by rain ; 
Nor do hot seasons harden their tops, or their welts ; 
Winds do not mar their beautj, or their lustre ; 
They do not 8hrink, or shrivel, through ezcessive heat. 

The bristle that bound their edges, and their heels, 

Was a bristle of feathers of the finest incense, 

Which the children of Tuireann brought in their bark across 

the sea, 
To Lughaidh, who was vigorous and strong. 

Shoes more perfect poets have not feigned ; 
30 Nor did Achilles get the like of them for comfort 
In his lcgacy, which brought pain on Ajax ; 
He did not get them, yehemently though he declaimed. 

The awl that pierced this hide I tell you of , 

Was made of steel the best tempered that could be procured ; 

Seven hundred years were the demons 

Fashioning the point with the skewer of Vulcan. 

On the brink of Acheron grew the black hemp, 
Spun by the hags of the band of Atropos, 
By which the borders of the beauteous shoes were sewn 
40 Through the magical «power of the three aged women. 

They were for a time being fítted up for Darius, 
TJntil Alezander carried off the perfection of the arts ; 
For a season they were possessed by the mighty Csesar, 
TJntil the omaments of the world were stolen from o£P his power- 
fulfeet. 

They were for a time in the possession of the gods of Failbhe, 

Of the renowned Lir, of Lughaidh of vast spoils ; 

Of Bodhbh Dearg, a stay against the foe ; 

Of Balar, of the blowsi the renowned in dceds, the fortunate. 



38. Atrop8=Atropo8, oneof the Fate8. 40. ápfa. A láióip. 

h2 
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a m-bpui JiTi Tnaije éeanaib ip paba bo btíbap, 
50 a^ aoibill 'p 05 bpaoicib típpa ; 

a n-ua6cap nt óaicit) nt 6aillit> a n-beallpam, 
X)o puapap lat) 6n b-pial-peap ptíilceoó. 

t)oThnall cneapt)a mac Óacail t)0 ptíióim lib, 
Cupcallaé píop, ip caoipeaé aóbpaé, 
t)o í)6p an 5^eanna ntí peacaó t)tí ntímait), 
t)o bponn t)ompa na bp^ga bpetíjca. 

Nf l galap ntí lei Jippit), cpeigit) ntí Itín-éeipc, 
Ciaé ntí peap5 ntí peacaó le ptínaió, 
Capc ntí gopca, ntí ocpap cptíióce, 
60 peannait) ntí pian ntí t)ia6aip btíip-bpuit). 

lonnca t)0 picpeaó Opgap 506 beapna, 
a n-5le6i6cib 'p a 5-compac ntímait) ; 
50II mac ni6pna, géap m6p a 6tíil pin, 
a n-iapa6c baó rhian map 6tí6 leip. 

ag Cúpí t)o biot)ap ptíiée, 

Ip 05 Cú6ulainn THuipceimne bab étíba6ca6, 

a^ THeaób Cpua6na t>o buaóaó btíipe, 

Ip 05 Niall 51'<JTi-t)ub, ip 05 Conall Ceapna6. 

a 5-Cluain Caipb ip t)eapb gup btít)ap, 
70 Og t)unlain5 t)0 bí ^(1506 ptípt)a ; 

'8 t)tí n-iaóaó pé a n-iall 'p a bptípgaó aip, 
t)o béappaó THupchaÓ 6n lomaig pin pltín leip. 

On cí t)0 pait) ip peap a 6tíile, 
bile t)0 Jpian-plio6c pianna ip ptíilbe 
t)o paoicib Óaipil, baó peapóa, ptíilcea6, 
tu5 t)ompa na bp^ga bpetíjéa. 

49. Seanuib, aie A : another MS. gives Sain5 as a correction. 

55. The O'DonoghueB of Gleníleslc : see Introd., also XLIX. 

56. In prose the phrase is t)0 bporni opm-pa. 

58. peacab le pdnaift: variants are pala pe pdnui6, pai6aille aip 
pdna6. 61. M, lonna p amail t)o piCeaó an c-uip5e aip 506 beapnain. 
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Long were thej in the íaírj mansion oí Magh Bjéanaibh ; 
50 They belonged to Aoibhill, and to the ancient milgtci&ns ; 
Thej wear not their uppers out, nor lose their appearanee ; 
It was a hospitable, generous man who bestowed them on ifle. .* 

Domhnall the polite, the son of Cathal, is the man I 8peak of, 

A true hero, a fortunate chieftain, 

Of the race of the Glen, who knew not to retreat before their 

enemies ; 
It was he who presented me with the beautif ul shoes. 

There is no disease, or pain, or sore affliction they will not cure ; 
No asthma, or frenzj, or f alling 8ÍckneBs ; 
No thirst, or starvation, or gnawing hunger ; 
60 Ko tribulation, or torment, or evil of death-bondage. 

In them would Osgar run upon every gap, 
In battles and fights with the enemy ; 
GoU mac Moma, though great his fame, 
Teamed for the loan of them, as all others did. 

Cúrí had them f or a quarter ; 
And Cuchulainn of Muirthemhne, who was valiant ; 
And Meadhbh of Cruachan, who used to win the goal ; 
And Niall Glun-Dubh ; and Conall Ceamach ; 

In sooth they were on the plain of Clontarf ; 
70 Dunlaing had them there, who was joyous and contented ; 

Could he but have tied their thongs and &istened them upon him, 
He would have brought Murchadh saf e with him from that conflict. 

Conspicuous is the fame of the man who gave them, 
A chief of the sun-bright race of the Fianna and of Failbhe, 
Of the nobles of Cashel, who were hospitable and manly ; 
He it was who bestowed on me those splendid shoes. 



70. Dunlain5. Dunlaing O'Hai-tigaii came late to the battle of Clontaxf» 
being delajed by the fáiríes. He came to meet certain death, and foreknew that 
Murohadh would alao fall. 
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C\otx ^.lie f edlat) paoi Jallaib ag tíicpeab, 
\'Níóp*ísegluiin uaca cpuap ntí cptíiftceaéc, 
t^í'l cmnceaóc 'na époifte ntí ctíim aip, 
••íp*..* * aóc búéóap maié a fean ag ptíp leip. 

peap pialrhap ip pial le Otíiifie, 
peap cpéijéeaó ntíp cpéig a étíipbe, 
peap bponncaó cabapéac ptíié-Jlic, 
peap pocaip puilc ntíé goipseaó gtíibceaé. 

Nt peanóap bpéige a pgéij 50 h-típt) aip 
06c píj Óéag t)o'n ppéiih 6 t)-ctíini5 
X)o bí 05 piapaó a n-iacaib ptíilbe 
ó 6ap c-poluip 50 t)onnchaÓ t)etíjca6, 

QN ceaNsaL. 

Ip coja pe6it)e mo bpóga ip ní copmuil piú puínn ; 
90 Ip cóip lat) aip póbaib na ngopm úp IÍ05 ; 

póippió mo bp6n-pa cé t)oilb t)ljba6 pinn 
5up coSa6 t)ampa le t)omnaU Ó Donnchaóa boinn. 



88. M 6 capcallor. A 6 Óeap c-poluip . 

91. In one MS. (R.I.A.) this line is erased, and the following substituted 

**po§uil pó-óuippe beó gonaip cio6 t)oilb t)ubaó pmn." 
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Though he has long been dwelling with the English, 
He leamed from them nor churlishness, nor ill-hamour ; 
There is no stinginess in his heart, nor has he a fault, 
80 But the hereditary goodness of his ancestors grows with him. 

A generous man, hospitable to the bards ; 
A virtuous man, who has not abandoned his friends ; 
A bestower, a contributor, of philosophical mind ; 
A sober, jojous man, who is not querulous or cruel. 

It is not spreading abroad a Ijing pedigree of him 

To say that there wcre eighteen kings of the race from which he 

sprang 
Ruling in the lands of Failbhe, 
From Cas of the light to Donnchadh the good. 

THE BINDING. 

M7 shoes are choicest jewels, many are not like them ; 
90 They are an omament on roads of the fresh-cut, blue stones ; 
It will be a relief to my sorrow, sad and wretched though I am, 
That Domhnall O'Donoghue has chosen soles for me. 
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aiR 5(38 óausoN. 

paoi Idp Tia lice po cupóa ctí an olla-í)iapc pearhap, 
t)o 6ptíi6 le Olijcib an fiuipionn baó íhinic piarh ceann ; 
t)o b'fictíppOe mipe, ip 506 n-t)uine actí pulan^ pian 5^^^» 
an btíp t)tí pgiobaó ctí cuillea6 ip pióe bliaóain ann. 

Cumnib 50 lom ptíb' bonn a Jaipb-leac rhóp 
an mupsuipe pallpa t)o Theabpuig sanjuib ip P5615, 
Le bli Jcib na ngaU cug pgannpa^ aip óanba ip c6ip, 
Ip 50 bpeiceam-na an c-am beió ptín paihail po a maipeann 
t)'tí p6p. 

an mapb po peu6, mo léan ! ntíp pmaócaij a éoil ; 
10 Ip maip5 t)o épéig THac t)é ip map peabap ntíp Joil, 
a Thapb ní h-éa6c 'p an méit) ntíp rhaipb nt bo6c, 
a6c 5up mapb é péin map aon it)ip anam ip copp. 

Ip lomba mapb t)0 rhaipb an mapb po ptjc-pa, a IÍ05, 
Ip maip5 t)on mapb-po rhaippeab le plín a 6poi6e, 
TTlapb t)o ihaipb na maipb ip ntíp lonncai^ pliSe, 
'8ip mapb é an mapb po a n-Acheron p6ijce píop. 



XIX. — Seaghan Claragh Mac Donnell has wrítten a poem on the same subject 
as the above. It íb longer and far flercer than 0'Rahilly*B. 

4. biabal of MSS. doee not Buit metre ; a milder word like bdp Buits. 
^« fB^'S = * tlie neck,* hence * servitude * (?). 
15. t)o Thaipb na maipb : ef, 05 bpu$a6 na mapb, VIII. 28. 
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xrs. 

ON THE DEATH OF DAWSON. 

Undemeatli the raiddle of this stone is laid the 8leek scrpent, 
Who harassed with enactments a people long in prosperitj ; 
Better had it been for me, and for all who sufíered hardships 

from the English, 
Had death snatched him away more than a score of jears ago. 

great, strong stone, hold tightly beneath thy foot, 
The false tjrant who planned deceit and servitude, 
Who brought destruction and rout on Banba by English laws, 
And may we see the time when all of his race who survive shall 
lie beneath stones like thee. 

Lo ! this dead man, alas, who subdued not his will ; 
10 Woe to him who abandoned the Son of Ood and did not weep 
like Peter; 
His death is no loss, and those whom he killed not are the richer 

for it; 
But he, for one, is dead as regards both soul and body. 

Many dead did he do to deatb, he who lies in death beneath 

thee, stone ! 
Woe to the dead man who should live with the secrets of his 

heart ; 
A dead man who slew the dead, and changed not his way8, 
And thÍ8 dead is now dead 8ucked down into Acherou. 
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cioNóL NO 5-peaR TnuiiiiNeaó. 

a^ piubal t)aTn aip bpuijionca na THuriian Tnóp b-cinióioll 

t)o óuaóamap 'p an Jeiiiipeaó óuaió copainn, 
t)o bí Cuacal Ó Rínn ann, ip Sopball Ó Cuínn ann, 

Ip pluaijce peap muiriineaó na b-po6aip ; 
t)o bt Opuaóa ip t)paoice ann, uaiple agup íple 

lona n-uame a m-buióe ip a ngopm ; 
Ip gan puainne aip an Tn-buióin pm anuap aóc bpuic ptoOa, 

O éluapaib a maoile 50 copaib. 

t)o bt Ó Méill ann, Ó Dorimaill, Ó Conóubaip 'pa plóiSce 
10 ITIao CapcaiJ móp ip THac Cpioriicam ; 

t)o bí cigeapna cípe eogam ann, Ó bpian ceapc na bóipiriie ; 

THac Caétím, TTlac Cóba agup cuilleaó; 
Cpí pi6it) cóipip, naoi pióit» peómpa, 

Cpioóat) píj cop6inea6 cap conna, 
aóc ní paib píg Seoippe ann, ntí aonneaé t)tí póp-pan, 

'Ntíp 5-cuibpionn, 'ntíp g-cóip, nó 'ntíp 5-cumann. 

t)o bí bpúnaó L06 Léin ann, ip bpljna6 na h-éile; 

an t)ilJic ip a gaolca pm uile ; 
óí an bljpca6, 'p^^ Léipea6, Ó t)ugt)a 'pan Céicnea6, 
20 *8an C(íppa6 puaip géilleab a g-cúige Ulab. 

ó Lont)ain C15 pméiple, cap-6pljba6 an béil t)uib, 

Ip púba an cobac bpéin aip a plucaib, 
6uip ppiúna aip típ laocpaió le plJbap ip le pléapaib 

Ip ctjigeap níop céapnarii t)típ b-puipinn. 

XX. — ThÍ8 interesting Bong, coxnposed to a beautiful air, has come down by 
oral tradition. There are two copies of it in the Royal IrLsh Academy ; one is 
modem, made by the late Nicholas 0'Keamey. He inserts his own &mily name, 
in line 12, for Triac C6t)a, of the older copy. Some of those aliusions in the 
poem are obscure, but it appears to have reference to the expeoted rÍBÍng in favour 
of the Pretender, soon after the accession of George I. 

I. aip = * amongst, from one to one'; the order perhaps if 05 ri^^o^ ^om 
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THE ASSEMBLT OF MTJNSTERMEN. 

In my wanderings among the fairy mansions, thronghout Miinster 

Went Ip in the winter that has just passed ; 
With me there were Tuathal O'Rinn, and Gordall O'Quinn, 

And hosts of Munstcr men in their companj ; 
There were druids, and magicians, the nohle, and the lowlj, 

In their various colours of green, of yellow, and of blue ; 
Nor did the band wear any other covering by night, 

Than 8Ílken coverlets from the ears of their head to their feet. 

There were O'Neill, and O'Donnell, and O'Connor, and their hosts, 
10 MacCarthy Mor, and MacCriomhthain, 

There was the lord of Tyrone, the trne O'Brien of the Borumha, 

MacCahan, MacGillycuddy, and many besides ; 
There were three score f estive bands, nine score apartments, 

And thrice ten crowned monarchs from over the main ; 
But King George was not there nor any of his f amily, 

Taking part with us, or present with us, or in our company. 

There was Brown from Lough Lein, and Brown from Eile, 

The Duke, and his relatives, in full muster ; 
There was De Burgh, De Lacy, O'Dowd, and Keating, 
20 And De Courcy, who obtained 8way in the province of Ulster. 
From London comes a clown, cantankerou8, club-footed, of black 
mouth, 
With the juice of foul tobacco oq his cheek8, 
Who dispersed our hcroes, with powder and shot, 
Nor did five of our band escape. 

aip bpuiSiona, bo óuaftamap niop b-cimóioU na TTluihan. 

3. 0*CuiT7 (MS. Cat. R.I. A.) thmkB this poem has reference to some 
political moTement in Munster, in which the Celtic and Anglo-IrÍBh families were 
totakepart. 21. pméiple. The allusion Í8 obsoure. The individual 

here referred to appears to be the '^ Roibin " of Eachtra Chloinne ThomáÍB," who 
ÍB called < Robin an tobac,' and an * 05106 5<ill^ci*' 
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Ó ópipcó C15 ceann cuic 05 leijeap aip an 5-cainpa 
Cpí h-aóapca '^up peam aip map 6luinim ; 

Y\i paib leijeap aip gan aifipap, gup pgmn opéa claThpa, 
Y\6 claiópe gan ceann le píj pilib. 

Leigean pe ceann cuic le cptíij ip cpt beann aip, 
30 Leijeap aip 6 ^ancaé ní pug pan ; 

50 píoc-bpuige Ónoic Sanina níop Óioriiaoin t)am arhail t)ul 
bíonn píonca 'gup bpant)a aca an lomat). 

C15 an ptípa ^j*qt\ óléip 6eapc a Itícaip an éiplig, 
lona ItíiTh Óeap bíonn céip agup comniol ; 

C15 bltíé aip na géagaib ip t^'ptíilcig an ppéip Jlan 
Roim Jptípa TÍlic t)é t)0 éeaéc éu^ainn ; 

Cig an ptínuibe ^an aon loóc (cib ptíióceap leip bpéa^a) 
'Na Itín-óumap caom-glan t)tí lonat» ; 

btíiópió pé an cpéat)a cug ctíip agup béim t)0, 
40 Ip ní ptíióim-pe ann plJt) aon put) na éomnib. 



25. The Owl seemB to repreeent the British Navy : for campa the older MS. 
has caTiibpuit). The whole stanza, 25-32, is obsoure. 27. leigeap, the 

older MS., peióim. Ib. clariipa = a ecratcher. Why is the same thing called 
a * claiTipa' and a ' clai6pe ^an ceann ' P A crying child is sometimi's called 
a clanipa. 33-4^. The triumph of the Pretender is de8críbc*dy and the 

calumnies regarding his parentage scomf ully alluded to. 
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From Bristol there came an Owl to relieve the camp, 

He had three homs and a tail, as I hear ; 
Douhtless there was no help for it, till there sprang upon them a 
scratcher, 
Or a headless vagahond, helonging to King Philip. 
He sends the Owl, with his three homs, adown the tide, 
30 Nor could he receive any aid from the French ; 

For one like me it was no idle joumey to the fairy mansion of 
Gnoc Samhna, 
They are wont to have wines and hrandies in great ahundance* 

The Pope with the trae clergy comes to where the destruction 
was wrought ; 
In his right hand he held a seal (wax) and a candle ; 
The houghs hurst forth into hlossom, and a cloudless heaven 
welcomes 
The grace of the Son of God which is come unto us ; 
Comes the wanderer without a hlemish — ^though he has heen OTÍl 
Bpoken of — 
To his rightful place in his full power and pure heauty ; 
He will suhmerge the hand who despised and 8tmck at him, 
40 And for that I will say nothing against him. 
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XXI. 

aM piLe an Leabaió a &úi8 as S5Río5aó gus a 
óaRaiO laR N-t)uL a M-éat)óóas t)0 a 5-ctii8i5 
úiRiSte. 

Cabaip ní Joippeat) 50 5-cuipceap me aj-cpuinn-éoifipainn, 
*8 t)ap an leabap t)d ngoippmn níop Joipit)e an níó 6oTh-pa, 
Úp 5-co6na6 uile glac-éumapaé píl eo^ain, 
Ip collca a 5-cuiple ap t)*inici5 a m-bpíoj aip peoóaó. 

t)o éonn-6pic Tn'inémn, t^'imcig mo ppíoriióóóap, 
poll arn' lonacap, biopanna cpíin' ópólann, 
(íp b-ponn dp b-poicm dp monga 'p dp míon-óoíhsup, 
a ngeall pe pmgmn 05 puipmn 6 6pío6 Dover. 

t)o boóap an c-8ionainn, an Lipe, 'p an Laoi 6eolmap, 
10 abamn an bioppa'Óuib, bpuice, ip bpijit), bómne, 
Com L06 t)ip5 'na puit)e, ip Cuinn Cóime, 
ó lom an cuipeaca clui6e aip an RíJ cop6inea6. 



XXI. — A painful interest attaches to this poem. The author had heen reduced 
to eztreme poyerty, his lands and cattle and even hÍB house had apparentlj heen 
seized for rent-charge or some such deht. He laj on his hed of death and thence 
despatched this epistle to a friend. Eyery line of it breathes the Bpirít of un- 
wonted passion. There are two copies of the poem in the Royal Irísh Academy 
and another in the Brítish Museum. The style is abrupt and many of the allusions 
are ohscure. The full title of the poem as given in tezt is found only in the Brítish 
Museum copy. 



2. t>ap an leabap, lit. 'by the hook,' i.e., the Bihle; a common mode of 
strong assertion. 

3. co6na6, sing. for pl. 4. an 6uif le is a yaríant (R.I.A.) 

7. C0TÍi5ap, Brít. Museum copy ; the two copies, R.I.A., coili5ur> which 
may s * neighbourhood,' or = * kinsfolk.* The latter meaning suits best 
here. 
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XXI. 

THE POET ON HIS DEATH-BED WRITING TO HI8 FRIEND, 
HAVING FROM CERTAIN CAXJSES FALLEN INTO 
DESPONDENCT. 

I will not cry for help, till I am put into a narrow coffin, 
And I swear, if I were to cry, it would not come at my call ; 
All our chieftains, the strong-handed of the race of Eoghan — 
Their strength is undermined, and their TÍgour gone to decay. 

My brain trembles as a wave, my chief hope is gone ; 

My entrails are pierced through, darts penetrate my heart ; 

Our land, our shelter, our plaius, our fair kinsfolk, 

In pledge for a pennv to a band from the land of Dover ! 

The Shannou, the Li£íey, and the tuneful Lee are become 

discordant, 
10 The stream of the black water, of Brick, of the Bride, and the 

Boyne, 
The waist of Lough Derg and Tonn Toime are tumed red 
Since the knavc complctely won the ganie from the crowned king. 



8. ITnfortunatelj we are ignorant of the precÍBe transaction he refen to; 
pmgmn, a * penny,' hence, a * txifle.' 

9. bo bo6ap, was discordant like a bell out of tune. 

10. bpi$it) maj be taken as poet. gen. after abainn or bóinne, poet. nom. 
The former seems preferable. 

11. B co^am ; A com. 

12. lom, t)0 lom pe cluióe seems = ' he won the game even to bareness,* i.e„ 
completelj. cuipeaca <= *Knave' at cards in 8poken language. 0*R. has 
cuipeac. The Knave and King are William III. and James II., reapectivelj : 
cf. Rape 0/ the Lock : — 

The Knaye of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 

And wins, oh shameful chance, the Queen of Hearts. 
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TTlo Jlam I ip Tnmic bo f»ilim-pe píop-Óeópo ; 
Ip qioin mo éubcipc, 'pT ^uine nie cip míoóorhépom ; 
ponn nt éi^eann om Joipe 'p me 05 caoi aip bóiépib : 
aóc pojap na muice no6 jomceap le paigeat)6ipea6c. 

50II na "Rinne, na Cille, ap cpí6 6oJana6c, 
t)o lom a Joile le h-uipeapbaió, ap t)íc 6ópa, 
an peabac '5 a bpuilit) pin uile 'p a 5-cíop6ipea6c, 
20 pabap ní cigeann t)on t)uine cé gaoil t)6-pan. 

pdn cpom-loc t)*iméi5 aip 6inea6 na píoj m6pÓa, 
Cpeabann 6m ipionnaib uipge 50 p5Ím-gl6pa6, 
Ip lonnmap 6uipit) mo ppuicib-pi paoinpeosa, 
'8 an abamn t)o pileap 6 tpuipiU 50 caom-eo6uill. 

8cat)pat) peapt)a 'pip gap t)am éag gan maill, 
ó cpeap5paÓ t^peagam Leaifiain, Léin, ip Laoi, 
Ra6at) na b-papg — le peapc na lao6 — t)on 61U, 
Y\q plaóa pd paib mo pean poiiii éa^ t)o Ópíopt). 



16. Does the poet refer to the seizure of a pig for hearth-inoney or for títhes P 

17. ^oU, B and one MS. R.I.A. have ^^^U. The words are pronounced 
alike. 5^^^ ^ ^^ often like Op^ap, &c., for a hero. 

17-20. ThÍB stanza is ohscure. It seems aimplest to tako 5oU and peabac 
as referring to the same person, and a $01 le = * his (that is, my, the poet's) strength,' 
and 8imilarly, an t>uine as referring to the poet. Who the 50U was is notclear. 
B has 6o$anaóc, as in text, for 6o$ain of the other eopies, and we know that 
the poet oftcn spoke of Eoghanacht O'Donoghue 8imply as the Eoghanacht ; e/. 
XIII. 33 ; hence, not improhably, reference Í8 to Lord Eenmare» whom he had 
already attacked (VIII.). Moreoyer, from 24 infra it would seem that the poet at 
this tirae was beside some tributary of the Blackwater that may be said to flow 
from Truipill (a mountain east of Mangerton) to Toughal, or the Blackwater itself, 
as there is also a place callod Truipill near the source of the Blackwater. 
na Hinne = of Ross promontory (P), na CiUe = of Killamey (?), 
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My groan ! often do I shed copious tears, 

Heayy is my woe, and a man am I under injustice, 

No time comes near me, as I weep on roads, 

But the screaming of the pig which is wounded hy dart-throwing. 

The hero of the Rinn, of Kill, and of the land of the Eoghanacht — 
Has wasted his {i.e. my) strength hy want and injustice ! 
The hawk who possesses all these and their rentals — 
20 Does not give favour to the man, though he he his kinsman. 

Because of the great ruin that has OTertaken the race of the 

proud king8y 
"Waters plough their way from my temples with heavy sound ! 
High swelling do my f ountains gire forth streams 
Into the river which flows from Truipill to fair Toughal ! 

I will cease now ; death is nigh unto me without delay ; 

Since the warriors of the Laune, of Lein, and of the Lee have 

heen laid low, 
I will go under their protectioB^with the heloved among heroe»-^ 

to the grayeyard, 
Those princes under whom were my ancestors since hefore the 

death of Christ. 



20. pabap, MS. po$ap. Pronunciation is muoh the same. Two MSS. give 
6i5eann ; one copy (R.I. A.) has 6u5ann, which does not rhyme ; the sense ia much 
the same ; * íaTOur does not come (from him) to the man/ s * he doee not giye íayour 
to the man.' 

24. HÍB tears aug^ent the riyer beside which he íb liying. It is possible to 
take thÍB line = ' while I shod a riyer from Tniipill to fair Toughal.' 

25-28. This Btanza — the laBt the poet penned — Beems to dÍBpoBC of Edward 
0*Reilly*B statement that the poet was of the Cayan O'Reiil^B. See Introd. 



yOL. III. 
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xxn. 
TTiaRÓNa óiaRTTiuDa uf Lao$aiT?e an óillíN. 

Cpóat) an ptoó-bpac niThe po aip póóla, 
6eip an c-iapéap Omópaó t)e6pa6 ? 
an c-eu5 cpé pióit) na conna 50 glópaé, 
ap t)'filíi5 an TÍluifia a 5-cuTha 50 bpónaó? 



Cd pséiiti na b-plaiceap aip lapaó map I66pann, 
ap ppao6 na paippge 05 caipmipc le peopéam, 
ém a 5-cpeaéaib le h-anaice an 6oThpaic, 
Op cpéa6ca an calaiih 05 ppeagaipc 'p 05 pó^aipc. 

Tíaobait) p^aTnaill ip pgapait) le póppa, 
10 Cdit) caopa ppapa t)á 5-caiéeaTfi aip bóiépib, 

5éiTn na S^eals 50 Ceallaib aip c6Th-6lop, 
a n-t)éij an ihaipb map Theapait) lu6c e6laip. 



XXII. — The Bubject of this, perhaps the finest of all the elegies, was Diarmuid 
0*Leary of Xilleen, near Killamey, who died in 1696 according to one MSS. copy 
of the elegy. He is said to have fought under Eing James, and is popularly known 
as Captain 0'Leary. There is a Leary, but the ChrÍBtian name is not given, 
mentioned as a Lieutenant in Boiselau's regiment of Infantry, in King James's 
Army, and it is probable that it is the same person. 

The country of the 0'Leary8 called Iveleary is wild and mountainous, and 
extends from Mncroom to Inchigeelagh. The chief residence of the 0'LcaryB waa 
Caislean Charra na Curra, which is built on a somewhat elevated rock on the south 
bank of the Lee, a mile to the east of the present village of Inchigeelagh. The 
ruins are iii a good state of preservation and command an extensÍTe view of the 
valley of the Lee and the roountains of Iveleary. 

The 0'Leary8 had for centuries been followers of the Mac Carthys of Carbery, 
and the castles descríbed were within easy reach of Dunmanway and Tochar, and 
marríages between them and the Gleann an Chroim MacCarthy8 were very 
frequcnt. 

Thaí the 0*Learys were a &Touríte family with our author is manifest f rom 
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ELEGY ON DIARMUID 0'LEAKY OF XILLEEN. 

What fairy-coveríng of bittemess is this on Fodla, 
Wliich make8 the westem regions Bad and tearf ul ? 
What the death because of which the waves mn noisilj, 
And which has left Munster dolefuUj in grief ? 

The beautj of heaven blazes like a torch ; 

The Tiolence of the sea struggles with the grassj fields; 

Birds are trembling in terror at the fight ; 

And the ravines of earth replj and make proclamation. 

Glouds borst asonder and yiolently disperse ; 
10 Showers of berries are poured on the roads ; 
The groan of the Skelligs is heard at Killybegs ; 
Lamenting the dead as the leamed suppose. 



this and from some of his other elegies. Indeed he tellfl us (XXXV.) that his 
ancestors liyed for a time in Ivelearj. 

The tezt here given follows the order of a modem MS. in my own posscssion. 
It ÍB the most accurate copj of all as regards arrangement, and is the f ullest. There 
are several other copies of it extant, many of which I have examined, hut most of 
them stumble oyer the proper names. The greater part of thÍB poem has come 
down hy oral tradition. 

In the list of certifíoates of persons ordered to transplant from Kerry, in 
1653, we fínd the insertion ** Arthur Leary of Eilleen, gent." who may have heen 
grandfather or uncle to the suhject of thÍB elegy. But there is no record of the 
transplantation. 



3-4. These lines may he regarded as an answer to 1-2, or as putting the same 
question in another way. The latter yiew is preferahle. pioÓ-bpac, sie B, 
Museum copy ; most other copies piobpaÓ, which was the word that reached the 
editor hy ond tradition. 

II. CeallGib, Eillybeg8 in Donegal(?). A metrical translator of this poem 
(a.d. 1820) took the word bb < the churches.' 

i2 
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5lia6 na n-btjl ip ctJip a 5-coThpaic, 
t)iapTnuit) pionn 'pan tíip mac t)oTíinaill, 
Capabuncal cptj na móp-fslaió, 
Ip peapaótj ndp pmtJin beié peóllca. 

"Rf J-lao6 005016 map Joll Tílac Tílópna, 
Ppfih-Jeii5 ponaip ba6 f^opba btí óOThgup 
5aip5Í6ea6 na b-pat)-p5píob bo óóThóup 
20 5^^^"'^^® a^up cai6-Thílea6 póipnipc. 

Lf 'na leacain ba6 faihail le póp-luib, 

a^ coiTheap^ap caéa le pneaóca 'na lóbuib, 

Incleaóc peabaic ip ai^ne leo^ain, 

'O lui^ín a baéaip 50 pacailc a bpói^e : 

ba6 Spíob a O-cpeapaib, paoi calTna cp66a, 
p^íoóThap neapcThap a 5-cacaib 'p a 5-coThlann, 
Rfo^aó peap5a6 a 5-caipTnipc *p a n^leóicib, 
MaThaiOeaó, ppea^paó, peapoThaó, póppaó. 

U6 ! Tno 6ia6 1 Tno 6ian ! mo 6e6pa ! 
30 U6 biaópaó cu a t)iapTnuit)Thic t)0Thnaill I 

Tílo p5iaé-6upa6 a n^lia^-óup, Tno leo^an, 
Tílo ópann ba^aip, Tno óaca *p Tno I66pann. 

bptíóaip paop Uí Néill na 5-0615006, 
Uf ópiain Opa, Uí Óealla, 'p Uí DoThnaill, 
íílic na Tílapa t)o pat)a6 na pe6it)e, 
Op céile cneapt)a na Cappai^e peólca. 

bptíéaip 5ptí6a6 TÍlic Ótípéa ihóip cu, 
Op TÍlic ótípca na bltípnan ntíp Ie6na6, 
lilic Ótípóa ealla Ómn óainb na 5-c6ippea6, 
40 Op TÍlic Ótípóa na Tílamse Thfn Thacanca Thobihaip, 

16. pmtSiTi for pmuaiTi. A man who taugbt me thÍB poem orallj glossed this 
wordby pTnuaiTiis. 

Ib. peóUca = peallca, * treacherous * (P). Most MSS. have p66alca or 
p6$alca, munj p6lca, Bome polpa ; ef. 94 infra ; the word in oral version 
sounded péoUca. 

24. tui5ÍTi = the little hollow in the 8kull just above the occiput ; cuínn is a 
Tariant. 

36. Céile na Cappaise, perhaps the lord of CairignaTar, near Cork, a 
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• 

There is war amongthe elements ; and the caxise of their strife is 
That Diarmuid the f air, son of Domhnall, is in the grave, 
The carbuncle of the blood of the great chieftains, 
And a hero who thought not of being treacherous. 

A princely warríor in battle like GoU Mac Moma ; 
A prosperous chief branch, the staj of his Mnsfollc ; 
A hero who made f ar-extending tracks ; 
20 A fighter, and soldier of great might. 

The hue of his cheek was like the rose flower 
Contending in strife with the driven snow ; 
The acuteness of the hawk and the courage of the lion 
From the crown of his head to the sole of his shoe. 

A grifibi in battle ; a noble, bold, and brave ; 
Fierce and strong in strif e and conflict , 
Princely, impetuous, in combat and struggle ; 
Hostile, responsive, enduring, forceful. 

Ah! my grief ! my pain ! my tears ! 
30 Alas ! my bitter distress thy loss, Diarmuid, son of Domhnall ! 
My shielding champion to engage in battle, my hero, 
My threatening staff, my stay, my torch. 

Noble kinsman of 0'Keill of the Provinces, 

Of O'Brien of Ara, of 0'Kelly, and of O'Donnell, 

Of Mac na Mara, who bestowed jewels, 

And of the mild spouse of Garrick of the sails. 

The bcloved kinsman of MacGarthy Mor wert thou ; 
And of MacCarthy of Blamey, the unscathed ; 
Of MacCarthy of Ealla, from £anturk of the feasts ; 
40 And of MacGarthy of the Maine, the mild, the gentle, the 
courteous. 

celebiated branch of the MacCarthjs of Muakerj ; peólca refers rather to Cork 
than to Carrignayar. But more probably O'Connor of Carrickfoyle !■ meant. 

38. Tbe MacCartbjs of Muskerj are alBo called of Blamej and of the Lee. 

39. Óinn óciTib, Kanturk (» ' boar's bead ') is meant ; banb, * a joung pig.* 

40. na TDainse, Ci^eapna Coipe TTlainse, a branch of tbe MacCarthys 
often refened to by the poet. 
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bpdóaip poipcil Slioóc GoóaiÓ na móp-óaé, 
ap fleaóca Óaip na j-cpeaó cap bóóna, 
Sleaóca pilib t)ob' uppa a n-am ^leó 6up, 
ap Clanna Ruópaije óltjrhuil bínn óeólniap. 

bpdéaip ^eappait) píj Caipbpeaó cóipOeaó, 
ap Uí RaJaUaiJ an cpeun-fseap ndp leónaó, 
Tilic Suibne baó píoóriiap a n-^leóicib, 
ap TÍlic ariilaoib 6 teariiaip buióe an rii6p-6on. 

lapla Seannait) an Oamjm 'p an Cóóaip, 
50 t)o bí a 5-capat)ap cean^ailce óoc' fseoil-fsuil, 

an c-lapla cpíoó t)tjn baoi 'po p6p-plio6c, 
'S an c-lapla pionn 5I1C Cííppaó cpóóa. 

Tílac fhnnjm Tílapa an ém óeanamn an leo^an, 
Ua t)onn6u6a Cuipc 'po" T^uip na móp-plaic, 
Uat)onn6u6a an Jleanna baó riiacanca a 5-corfilann, 
ap plio6c Óém t)0 6aicea6 a riiaiéeap pe plóijcib. 

Ua Cealla6din na n-ea6 m-bdn ba6 épe6pa6, 
Ua TJuaipc t)o b'uapal pe t)e6pai6ib, 
Ua Caoirii 6alla Ópuimcaipb na t)-c6pparii, 
60 Ua Sea6napaiJ ap Ua Ceapbuill cp66a. 

bpdéaip peap5Uip 6alnia 6p66a, 
t)o 6uip aiba a ^-cean^al pe p66la, 
bpdcaip Néill ndp Jéill t)dp n-6pt)aib, 
y\á a rfiac Laogaipe cé ^up 66ip t)o. 



41. The O'Sullivans. 

42. Cap was the son of Copc, Kmg of Munster, and from him descended the 
O'Donoghues, O'Mahonjs, &c. 

44. Clann T^uÓpai^e, the descendants of 'RuÓpaige ITlóp, King of UlBter 
and Meath hefore the Ohristian era. 

45. The MacOarthjs of Oarhery, one of the three chief divisions of that family. 
48. an rii6p-6on, na in6p-6on is avariant, and, except formetre, a hetter 

reading. 

53- cin 'Gm 6eanainn, of the white-faced hird; which means that 
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The stout kin8man of the race of Eochaidh of the great con£iots ; 
And of the race of Cas of the spoils hejond the sea ; 
Of the race of Philip who was a prop when the war was waged ; 
And of the race of Eughraidhe, the illustrious, the musical. 

The near kinsman of the king of Garherj, of the coaches ; 

Of O'Reillj the mighty man, the unscathed; 

Of MacSweenej who was fierce in hattles ; 

And of MacAuliffe from Teamhair Bhuidhe of the great hound. 

The Lords of Shanaid, of Dingle, and of the Tochar, 
50 Were in friendship hound to thy life-hlood ; 

The Lord of the lands of Dunhoj and his descendants, 
And the f air, skilful, comely De Gourcej. 

Mac Finneen Mara of the Eun Ceanann, the hero, 
O'Donoghue of Torc, and of Ross of the great chieftains, 
O'Donoghue of the Glen, steadfast in the strife, 
And the race of Cian who lavished his wealth on hosts. 

O'Callaghan of the white steeds, the active, 
0'Rourke who hehaved nohly to strangers, 
O'Eeeffe of Ealla, of Dromtairhh, of hostile pursuits, 
60 0'Shauglmes8y and O'CarroU the valiant. 

Einsman of Feargus, the strong, the valiant, 

Who hrought Alha into union with Fodla ; 

Xinsman of Niall who did not suhmit to our clergy, 

Nor did his son Laoghaire, though he should have done so. 



MacFioneen was from <'Uóc an '61 n ^inn," as a lullaby for a ohild of the 
0*Leary family tella us : — 

Ip TTlac pinn^in 6 Uóc an 'Gin p\T\i\ leac. 

56. Cian, ancestor of the 0*Mahony8, ía again eulogised by the poet for hii 
generosity, XIV. 81-84. 

62. The alluflion is to Fergoa's conquest of Scotland in the earljr jeara of the 
8ixth century. 

63-4. Niall of the Nine Hostages ; the allusion means that he did not becomo a 
Christian ; t)dp n-opt)aib = * to our hierarchy.' The same is said of Laoghaire, 
c6 5up óóip bo, because be got everj opportunity. It was Niall who introduced 
St. Patrick into Ireland aa a slave. 



i 
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bpdcaip poipnl Sboóc Coíai6 na móp-tet, 
ap pleacca Óaip na j-cpcaó cap bMna, 
Sleaóca pilib oob' uppa a n-am jleó 6up, 
Qy Clanna Ru6pai$e clÚThail bínn (eólriiap. 

bpdcaip seappaiD pfg Caipbpeaé c6ipDea6, 
Op Uí RagaUaig an cpeun-peap ndp Ie6na6, 
lilic Suibne ba6 píoómap a n-gledicib, 
Up TÍlic aTTilaoib 6 CeaThaip bui6e an iíi6p-ton. 

lapla Seannaio an Oainjin 'p an C66aip, 
50 t)o 5í a 5-capaDap cean^ailce 6oc' feoil-^uil, 

On c-lapla cpíoó Dtjn baoi 'po p6p-plio6c, 
'S an c-lapla pionn 5I1C Cdppaó cp66a. 

Tílac f^nnjin Tllapa an éin óeanamn an leosan, 
Ua t)onn6uóa Cuipc 'pan T^uip na ni6p-íslaié, 
Uat)onn6uóa an Jleanna ba6 ihacanca a 5-coihlann, 
Op plioéc Cém Do 6aicea6 a ihaióeap pe pl6i$ci5. 

Ua Ceallaódin na n-eaó m-bdn ba6 cpeópaó, 
Ua T^uaipc Do b'uapal pe De6pai6ib, 
Ua CaoiTh Galla Dpuimcaipb na D-cóppaih, 
60 Ua SeaónapaiJ ap Ua CeapbuiU cp66a. 



bpdóaip f^eapguip óalnia 6p66a, 
t)o 6uip aiba a j-ceansal pe p66la, 
bpdóaip H61U ndp J61U Ddp n-6pDaib, 
Nd a ihac Lao$aipe cé ^up 66ip Do. 



41. The (rHuIIivans. 

42. Cap wiM tho iion of Copc, Eing of Munster, and from him descended Útm 
O'Donoghucs, O^Mahonjs, &c. 

44. Clonn T{u6pai^c, tho dcscondants of 'RuÓpai^e TDÓp, Eingof Ulgter 
and Mi«tli boforo the Christian era. 

45. Tho MacCarthy8 of Oarbcry, one of the three chief divisions of that íamilj. 
4«. an Thóp-óon, na móp-óon is a variant, and, except formetro, & iMttiB^^ 

reading. ^^^ 

53. an 'C1T1 óoanamn, of the white-faced bird; "^^' 



^f 
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bpdóaip Ótjpf tjp-6poióea6 leoSanca, 
bpdóaip Ipial if Opsaip na móp-scaó, 
bpdóaip óonaill 6 fíinnebpoj bómne, 
ap bpdóaip bumne ÓíJÓulamn ip eojam, 

bpdcaip aipc na 5-006 t)o 66tti6up, 
70 ap Óomn t)0 b'acaip t)'apc na 5-cop6m©a6, 

Óopmaic Jeal niic aipc an leo^an, 
ap Caipbpe psaip a t)-cpeap na cpeómce. 

t)o píoThpamn-pe laoice 50 léop t)uic, 
a6c a píop-fsiop 05 paoicib an eóluip, 
5up cpíot)-pa t)o píolpaij 506 móp-puil, 
Inp an píoJa6c-po t)0 ppíoni-plea6caib Sc6ca. 

t)'at)Thui5 t)paoice cpío6a póóla, 
ap caiépit) paoice ap laoi6 na Tn6p-5-caé, 
5up t)ílip t)ot)' pmpeap 50 p6-6eapc, 
80 Cíop aip pliocc Óomn a^up eo^am. 

an Ifne pijcib cpíop Jemip ^an t)pe6iScea6c. 
Ó íc mac bile 50 pu^ab cu a t)0Thnaill, 
Le 5aoip t)o pu^at^ap uipiTn na cop6inea6, 
Ó ppfoTiiplio6c Oilill Óomn Óonaipe ip eo^am. 

Lao6paÓ Conna6c ip Ulab ba6 6p66a, 
^r P^S^© TnuThan ba6 6upanca a 5-coTnlann, 
Cpíot)-pa pnaiÓTnit) a 5-cuiple *p a Tn6p6a6c, 
'8 ip píop 50 pu^aip cap lOTnob t)d n-65aib, 

a n-uaiplea6c, a Tn-bua6a6c, 'p a Tn-be6óa6c, 
90 a 5-cltJ, a 5-céill, 'p o n-éipea6c, c6ppa, 

a n-ea^na a p^aipe 'p a n6paib, 
a t)-cean56aib, a labapóaib, 'p o n-e6lap, 



82. Q DomnaiU, Diarmuid was his name; the poet addresBes him by his 
fáther'B name, or ebie addresses his father. Ferhaps we should read ó Óomnall. 

83. uipim = uppaim. 

83-4. He refers to the Battle of Magh Muchruime, in which Mac Con alew 
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Xinsman of Cúri of the noble heart, the valiant ; 
Einsman of Iríal, and of Osgar, of the great combats ; 
Einsman of Conall, from the fair mansion of the Boyne ; 
And Idnsman of the 8tock of Cuchulainn, and of Eoghan. 

Einsman of Art, who engaged in conflicts ; 
70 And of Conn, who was f ather of Art, of the crowns ; 
Of Cormac the bríght, son of Art, the hero ; 
And of Cairbre, who scattered the strong hosts in battle. 

I shonld weave verses in abundance for thee, 

But that the men of leaming know full well 

That it is through thee descended every noblc blood 

In this kingdom, of the chief familics sprung from Scota. 

The druids of the lands of Eodla have conf essed, 
And the nobles and the heroes of the great conflicts must conf ess, 
That to thy ancestors belonged of just hereditary ríght 
80 A tríbute from the race of Conn and of Eoghan. 

The line of kings through whom without taint thou art descended, 

From Ith son of Bile, till thy birth, DomhnaU, 

By wisdom they won the honour of tho crown 

From the main descendants of Oilioll, Conn, Conaire, and Eoghan. 

The heroes of Connaught, and of Ulster, who were valiant, 
And Munster's kings who were strong in conflict, — 
In thee they unite their veins and greatness, 
And truly hast thou exceUed many of their youths, 

In nobiUty, in virtue, and in vigour, 
90 In fame, in wisdom, in worth, 

In prudence, in generosity, in manners, 
In language, in speech, in knowledge, 



Azt, and reigned after him. See note 217 i^fra. 

90. cóppQ, bejond or superíor to them. In a copy of a poem spelled phoneti- 
cally it Í8 Cóppa, as pronounced. 

91. M easanaib » eognaib íor easna, ' pnidence.' 



122 txJMca aoDhastíii^ uí Rachaille. [xxn. 

a Itíítiaé IÍ05, a pmjce, 'p a s-cóih-pió, 

a TTiapcuíSeaéc na n-eaó n^poióe ntíp b-peóllca 

a^ cójailc ptímne an ptíip aip bóiópib, 

'8 05 caiceaiTi 50 *pan O-cpeap pe póipneapc. 

an can t)0 baipceaó 'na leanb an leojan, 
X)o bponn Mars t)0 50 óum coTíipaic, 
6u5 t)o pfce claióeaTh ap ppóll-psapp, 
100 ap t)o bponn Diana ptímne an óip t)0. 

Do CU5 Jupiter culaib t)on c-ppóll t>o, 
buaió ajup calmaéc 501^50 ajup cpóóaóc, 
Do CU5 Venus t)o cpéióe mópa, 
bpetíjcaéc ap tíilneaóc ap 6150. 

Do CU5 Pan t)0 pcap ap c6pt)a, 
Do CU5 Bacchus ceapc OTp 61 1)0, 
6u5 Vulcanus cetípt) ap coThaéc t)0, 
Cetípt)6a soTpse na n-apTn éuTn coThpaic. 

Do CU5 aoibill cíop 'na bóib t)o, 
xio Do CU5 Juno clíj 'na Deói^ t)0, 

6u5 NeptunuB lon^ paoi pe6l t)o, 

lonap piubail cap ppíJill 506 Tn6p-plaic. 

a b-poipeapDeaóc t)0 b'é Solomon solus, 
a b-pilíóeaóc t)0 6uip cipt^ije aip Ovid, 
a neapc t)o CU5 Sampsoa P56p t)0, 
Le n-ap lea^ *p an t)-cpeap na pacaij Th6pa. 

a b-peallpaóc t)o bf ceann map Sc6cup, 
'Na pannaib ^an cam 'na 5-c6t)aib, 
a t)-cean5éaib, a labapóaib *p a-n-e6lap, 
120 '8 a Tn-beapcaib pann t)o Tiieabpai^ Homer. 



94. peóUcQ. MSS. gen. póóalca : see 16, supra. 
105. cópba, 8ic A, other copies cópcap. 
1 18. This line is probably corrupt ; either caTn or pann in pannaib mu^t be 
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In stone-castmg, in dancing, and in mnning, 

In riding on horBes, strong and not treacherous ; 

In taking np the ring of the race on roads, 

And in throwing the javelin in battle with great power. 

When onr hero was baptized as a child, 
Mars bestowed upon him a spear f or the flght ; 
He gave him a pike, a sword, and a satin scarf ; 
100 And Diana gave him a ring of gold. 

Jupiter gave him a suit of satin, 
Virtue, steadf astness, heroism, and valour ; 
Venus bestowed on him great qualities, 
Beauty, lovcliness, and youth. 

Pan gave him a staíf, and string ; 

Bacchus gave him leave to drink ; 

Vulcan gave him 8kill in wor^manship, and power, 

A martial f orge for arms for thc flght. 

Aoibhill gave him rents ín his hand ; 
1 10 Juno gave him fame in addition thereto ; 
Neptune gave him a ship under sail, 
In which everj great chieftain vojaged across the main. 

In wisdom he was *^ Solomon 8olti8 " ; 

In poetry he could question Ovid ; 

In strength Samson yielded to him, 

By it he overthrew in battle the great giants. 

In philosophy he was fírm as Scotus, 
In sentences which had no flaw in their burthens ; 
In language, in speech, and in knowledge, 
120 And in feuts of verse, he realized Homcr. 

pronounced as in Connaught. A variant íb 

po ppanscGó san cam na comabaili, 
and even some of those MSS. which give the line as in the text have ooifiat)ai5 ; 
o6t>ai5, dat. pl. from c6t> or c6it>. 
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Tílonuap a éi$ée 50 pingil *yqt\ b-pójniap, 
5an ceól cldippije, pái6 nd eólai^, 
5an pleaó, ^an píon, ^an buióean, ^an cóipip, 
5an P501I éi5pe cléip ná ópO ann. 

Tílap a m-bíoó ^appaó ceapbaó córtifsoclaó, 
p^íonca paippin^e a n-eapjapaib ópóa, 
Laocpaó saipge ap buióean Tfieanmnaó Thoóihop, 
Rmgce aip hallaíb c' aéap le ceólcaib. 

Tílap a m-bíob éijpe cléip ip 5660015, 
130 Tílap a m-bfoó bdim ip bdipb na 06150, 

a T?íoJ-bpo5 c' aéap coip J^eannaniuip Gojanaóc, 
TTIo p5top pat) maippeat) paoi leacaib mo leo^an. 

an aicme maoibim ntíp 6laoi6ce 6n 5-compac, 
a^ aiópip 5ptnn 506 líne peomamn-ne, 
a pcapóaib 500161^5© aip Saoip na leo^an, 
Ólanna baoip^ne ip $oill mic Th6pna. 

Luan-6pea6 leanb nd capcap le p6ppa, 
50 luaó 05 iméeaóc paoi leacaib aip pe66a6, 
5naip cpé p5peat)ait) 506 ealca 50 t)e6pa6, 
140 O bpua6aib Tílam^e 50 pleapaib abann Tíl6ipe. 



125. For the compaDj that frequented great houses, andthe pastimes indulged 
in, rf. : — 

buióne bon bpuins pin 05 coThap nipc 
05 5eappa6 rli$e *p 05 innrmc pseól puilc 
Q5 cea6c cap JnioThaptaib fimn ip Thóp-Óumn 
Cloinne baoipgne ip Soi^l' Thic ihopna. 
buióne ceapba6 Tnalapca6 Tn-be6-ííOcla6 
6io<) aip mait>in gan paice lOTnpa a6c póippe 
Rinsce an $at>apai5 05 aicme tjon 66ip pin 
nm5ce an 6lai6iTh t)o blise 506 ópbuip 
Rmgce cpeapa6 pe malapcaib ceólca 
Ip pmgce pat)a pe pacaipea6c 65-ban. 

J?^y on O^Xeeffe, 
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Alas his dwellings lonelj in tlie Aatamii 1 

Without the mnsic of the harp, without seers, or the leamed ! 

Without a hanquet, without wine, without company, without a 

festive gathering ! 
Without meetings of leamed men, of bards, or of divines. 

Where there used to be a multitude of chattering gamblers, 
Abundant wines in goldcn goblets, 
Ghampion warriors, and a high-spirited, courteous band, 
And dances to music in thy father*s halls. 

Where the leamed, the clergy, and stroUers were wont to be ; 
1 30 Where the poets and bards of the province used to be ; 

In the princely mansion of thy father beside Glanworth of th» 

Eoghanacht, 
My woe while I live that my hero lies beneath a stone 1 

The company I have mentioned, unconquered in the fight, 
Eehearsing witty compositions on eyery generation that preceded 

us, 
Telling Gaelic tales about the wisdom of the heroes, 
Clan Baoiscne, and GoU mac Moma. 

dire ruin of children, which is not restored by force, 
Gt)ing early under the stone to decay ! 

It is a trouble which makes eyery multitude scream tearfully, 
140 From the borders of the Maine, to the sides of the Great Eiyer. 



131. 5^6Ci^^^^^ir = 5^6^^^^buip, Glanwortb of the EoghaDacht: ef, 
6o$anaóc 5^^^^^r^^ ^^ Auling Meie dmgUnne, In 175 infra we haTe 
5leannifiuip rhjming with aCóuihaó ; the wcord is understood = Glanworth bj 
the metrícal tranriator. O'Bríen's Dictionarj gÍTes 5^60^^ciThain = Glanworth, 
and Joyce, IrithNames of Flaees^ vol. i., p. 446, deríves it from ^leann lubaip, 
hut hoth derívations seem incorrect ; for 60(§anaóc some MSS. have óinneaó, 
others óineaó. Glanworth is only two miles from the BUickwater. 

134. One or two MSS. have gjitnn aip 506. 

137. tuan-6|iea6. Monday was supposed to he an unlucky daj ; thus, 
beappaó an luain, a cutting of one's hair on Mondaj, was inauspicious ; alao 
the Day of Judgment is called Id an luain ; hence luan-6pea6 = utter ruin. 
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Tílonuap a óumplaóc bptjijce bpeói Jce, 
éagcóip 5^^^ 50 ceann bd pó-pjpiop, 
5an pjiaó copnaiTii ^an popt)a ^an cónila, 
aóc apc ip é a b-pat) 6n s-coihgap. 

baó 6u a t)-cijeapna a t)-cpiaé 'p a 3-c6m6alca, 
baó cu a m-beaéa a t)-caip5e 'p a lóópann, 
ba6 6u a nief6ip a n5peí6inn 'p a n-e6lap. 
a 5-ctJ luip5 a n-uppa 'p a Tnóp-luóc. 

Opna6 cléib ip pém t)o nóóaip, 
150 a bo6, a bltíé, a p^tíc 'p a h-ói^e, 

t)ian-Jptí6 éíle pínce a 5-coTtipainn, 
ao6a ip aipc'p a maipeann be6 aca. 

baile Uí S^uipe ní p^uipeann t)tí t)e6paib, 
an Oillín lona m-bío6 cunnaíóe 05 pl^ijcib, 
Ctí an Oianaó 05 t)ian-Jol ^an p6-pop, 
'S an S^aipcín ní paillíjceac p^^aipc. 

Ctí l)pom t)ucai5 ^an uppa ntí m6p-filaic, 
Op 6a6lui6e 50 p^íopmap bpónaó, 
Cnoc na Oappai^e a ^-cpeaóaib le bpeóijceaóc, 
160 Op Víát 501^51615 50 la^-bpíojaó c6ippea6. 

a n-Uíb Laojaipe t)o ^5615 an móp-Jol, 
Op Uíb pionluab 50 buabapca bp6na6, 
a 5-Cappai5 na Coppa t)0 Joileat)ap plóijce, 
bpaonaéa pola ap a pop^aib 05 c6Tiipuic. 

X)o Joil an Laoi cpt Tiif 50 bp6na6. 
t)o Joil an c-Sionamn an Lipe 'p an Óp6inpea6, 
On TÍlams 'p an pieap5, Oeann THapa ip Cóime, 
On péil an t)aoil *p an 6pf6ea6 TTi6p poip. 

153-160. Tbe places mentioned in tbese lines are all in the neighbourbood of 
Eillimiej. 

161-3. Ivelearj of course wept ; Iye Fionluadh íb in MuBkery. At Carríg na 
Oorra was the largcst of O'Lear^'s castles. 

166. The Croinseach is again referred to in XXXV. 
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Alas ! for his people, crashed, and afflicted, 
The injustice of the English forciblj despoiling them, 
Without a shield of defence, withoat a piUar, withont a door, 
Except Art who is far away from them. 

Thou wert their lord, their ruler, and their foster-brother, 
Thou wert their lifo, their treasure, their torch, 
Thou wert their pleasure, their love, their knowledge, 
Their tracking-hound, their prop, their great store. 

It is a heart-groan and pain to thy consort : 
150 Her shieling, her bloom, her protection, her youth, 
The f ond love of Julia, stretched in a coffin ! 
And of Aodh and of Art and of all of them that survive. 

Baile Ui Sguiré doee not cease from her tears, 
And Eilleen, where there were casks f or multitudes ; 
The Dianach is bitterly weeping without cessation ; 
And Sgarteen is not neglectful in proclaiming his loss. 

Dromduthaig is without a prop or a great chieftain, 
And Achalee is in woe and anguish ; 
Cnoc na Carraige is trembling through affliction ; 
1 60 And Eathgaisge is deprived of strength and sorrowf ul. 

In Iveleary great weeping overflowed ; 

And Ive Fionluadh was doleful and sorrowf ul ; 

At Carraig na Corra multitudes wept, 

Drops of blood running down from their eyes. 

The Lee wept three months sorrowfully ; 
The Shannon, the Liffey, and the Croinseach wept ; 
The Maine, the Elcsk, thc Zenmarc River, and Toime 
The Eeale, the Deal, and thc great Bride in the east. 



167-8. Ccann Mara, the Ecnmare Biver. There are two rivers eallt'd Bride in 
Co. Cork. The one flows into the Lee on the south flide, and through the Bog of 
Eilcrca : on it are the castles of Eilcrea, Castleniore, Clodagh ; the other flows 
into the Blackwater north of Tallow. 
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On RuaÍ5ca6 ag puap-Jol 50 bpónaé, 
170 '8 an Ólaooaó ag séimnis 'na córti-búip, 

an Óiapann 50 t^iarhap 30 móp-rhuip, 
an Ódpcá6 eiciolla6 beiée agup Spón-ppuié. 

abainn Daluab pan Óuanaó 6p66a, 
'8 an c-8iúip o'pdg cúppa Oo óórhóup, 
On JleannThuip 50 h-aéóúrtiaó, ^i^aj* cóip t)i, 
a^ li(3ipi5 'p 05 btSiépig 'na 60615 pin. 

Cd Dd ÓÍ06 Danann 'p an Capn 05 66Th-Jol, 
'8 an Sliab Riaba6 a b-piancaib ni6pa, 
pionnp5oé 50 nÍThnea6 bd fs^jaipc, 
j8o Do fíob-bpogaib bpuijne na n-eojana^c. 

50I na m-baippfíionn 6 áeanaio 50 b66na, 
a 6lop níop beacaip 6 pleapaib na 5-c6p-6noc, 
Ocd aoipe 'na pí6-bpo5 5^ t)e6pa6, 
Op aoibill 50 p5Íopihap 'na c6it)ib. 

Do Joil ain^ip aip 6ala6 na b6inne, 
a m-bun Raice t)0 p5peat)at)ap ce6lca, 
bpuijean TTlaiSe Seanuib a 5-cpeaéaib 50 t)e6pa6, 
bpuj RÍJ 50 t)uba6 cpíoc 'p an f>e6ip f*íop. 

a 5-cpío6aib Conna6c níop p5Uipea6 t)on Th6p-Jol, 
190 n 5-cpío6aib Lai$ean ba6 éeinn vnQj\ P5e6l cu, 

a 5-cpío6aib TTluriian, pd pnfiúit) at)* ís^^uipc, 
a TTlaiJ Tíaéan coip glaipleann 'p a n-e66aill. 



170. CLaodach, a ríver flowing soiith of the Paps, eastward through a viUage of 
the same name, and emptjing itself into the Blackwater. 

171. Ciapann. One MS. has Ciap6un, another Cuipean, &c. The 
metrícal translator understandB Carane in West Kerry. For t)iaTÍiap a voriant is 
t)ianita6. 

1 72. Carthach, a rívcr in West Kerry, now Caragh : the Beithe ifi the 
Glenbeigh River in West Kerry : the Shrone Stream haa ita sourco in a hill of that 
name cast of the Pups. 

173. Abainn Daluadh joins the Allo near Kanturk. Tho Cuanach is mentioncd 
ako in XXVI. ; it soems to be in West Limeríck. 

175. Tho Gleannmhuir is probablj the Funcheon which is near Glanworth. 
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The Eoughtj coldlj weeps m soirow, 
170 And the Claodacli screaming with reiponsive fíkatt, 
The Carane running darkly to the great sea, 
The £tful Carthach, the Beithe, and the Shrone stream. 

The river Daluadh and the valiant Cuanach, 
And the Suir, which ceased to f ollow its course, 
The Glanworth in great Borrow, and it is due, 
Screaming and crying íor his loss. 

The Two Faps of Dana and Corran weep in unison ; 
And Sliabh Eiabhac is in great trouble ; 
Fionnsgoth in distress proclainis his loss 
180 To the fairy dwellings of the Bruighin of the Eoghanachts. 

The crying of the f airy maidens, from Shanaid to sea, 
Was not difficult to hear from the sides of the stately hills ; 
Aoife is tearful in her fairy dwelling ; 
And Aoibhill is sorrowf ul in her strains. 

A maiden wept on the harbour of the Boyne ; 

At Bunratty did they make a melodious complaint ; 

The fairy palace of Magh Seanaibh is trembling and in tears ; 

Bruree is doleful f or thee, and the Nore in the north. 

In the regions of Connaught, there was no rest from great 
weeping ; 
190 In the regions of Leinster, thy loss was sore tidings ; 

In the regions of Munster, wrapped in mist prodaiming thy 

death, 
At Magh EathaU) beside Glaisleann and at Toughal. 

177. Cam, a hill in the Xenmare Bange, about 2000 feet high. 

178. Sliabh Riabhach, a hill in Co. Limeríck. 

179. Fionnsgoth, a hill in West Herrj, mentioned again in XXXV., which I 
cannot identiíy. 

181. na Tn-baippi!íionn, often na m-ban m-baippííionn ; the fairy 
maidens are alluded to. 

184. cóibib = cóbaib ; dat. pL of cót> or cóit>. 

187. Seanuib or Seanaib, »ie gen. in MSS. Peter 0*Connell haa corrected 
MS. in 8ome places to Sainb, which Xeating gives : probabl^ the same fairy 
munsion is meant here as in V. 4. 

VOL. in. K 
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CaoiTipH) ITluiThnis a b-píop-Sol bpóin 6u, 

ó Inip ptnn 50 RíS-6ea6 TTlóipe, 

ó bpuaó uipje na Sionainne peólca, 

50 léim Con t>uibe *p 50 baoi na móp-m-bapc. 

Caompit) mnd t)0 há\* 50 t)e6paÍ5, 
Caoinpit) leinb nd pugaó 50 móp éu, 
Caoinpit) éigpe cléip ip óipt) cu, 
200 Ip caompeat) péin 50 n-eugpat) leó éu. 

Onibo6 ! a liiapcais linp óalma ópóóa, 
On co6c cpé pat)ait) vno 6eapca-pa t)eópa, 
06 ! a Thaipb ^an aipio^ 50 t)e6 anoip, 
a t)-cpe6 na n-aingiol lec* anam t)on $l6ipe. 



an peanc-laoió. 

acd cia6 aip na piapgaib 'p aip pléibcib t)tSba, 
Ip cd t)ian-íseap5 cian aip na ppéapcaib 6u5ainn, 
Cd 5liat)ap ip pianpa na n-eun 50 ciúin, 
ó épiallaip a Diapmuit) Uí Lao$aipe a n-úip. 

Cd an c-iap6ap 50 t)ia6pa6 05 t)eunaih cuiha, 
210 Cd an Jpian Jeal 05 t)ian-Jol 'p an pae paoi pmtSit), 

a n-t)iaiS an 6upai6 6iallThaip t)ob' éa6ca6 cltí, 
Diapmuit), an cpiac-uppa, ip leun, a n-(Jip. 

a leac pm paoi t)0 í^píoih na pémne ptjc 
CaipsiJ pet)' 6oím ip pmaom ^up Phoenix cltSrhuil 
Do plea6caib íce bile ip Ttlic Con btji6, 
Ip 5up napgaiS cpí píoja^ca paoi Jeille an cpitSp. 



194. ni$É;ea6 TTlóipe = Tivora, near Dingle. 

196. téim Con t)uibe » Cuchulainn's Leap or Loop Head in Clare ; 
baoi s Bantrj Baj. 

204. 5l6ipe Í8 uaed aa nom. in 8poken language. 
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MTmBtermeu will lament thee in the genuine cry of sorrow, 
From Inisbofin to the Eojal House of Moire, 
From the marge of the waters of Shannon of the sails, 
To Leim Gonduibhe and to Baoi of the great ships. 



Women will lament thy death in tears ; 
Ghildren nnbom will lament thee greatlj ; 
The leamed, the bards, and the clergj will lament thee ; 
200 And I my8elf will lament thee with them until I die. 

Alas ! thou fleet, strong, brave horseman ! 
The grief that makes my eyes to pour f orth tears ! 
Alas ! thou dead, without restoration now f or ever, 
May thy soul enter into glory among the angels. 



THE EPITAPH. 

There is a mist on rough meads, and black mountains, 
And the heavens are long in fíerce rage against us ; 
The song and rapture of the birds are hushed ; 
Since thou, Diarmuid 0'Leary, didst go to the grave. 

The West is sadly making its moan, 
210 The bright sun is bitterly weeping, and the moon is veiled in mist, 
For the wise champion, whose fame was wonderf ul, 
Diarmuid, the lordly prop, who, alas ! is in the grave. 

stone, there is a noble of the race of the warriors beneath 

thee; 
Treasure him within thy breast and remember that he is a 

renowned Phoeniz 
Of the race of Ith, of Bile, and of Mac Cu the gentle, 
And that these three bound three hingdoms beneath their 

obedience. 

k2 
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an qieaf t>o pfoThoiTn t)tob f in t>ob* éaóca6 ponn, 
a 5-006 an Tfltii$e t>io$ailc 6U5 aip looópa TDuThan, 
apc mac Cuinn claoibce 6uip cpaoóca o n-úip, 
220 a b-plai6eaf pt$ cptoóat) na Óéig TTIac Oú, 



piaió ip pptoih t)ípea6 t>á nséasoib fút>, 
Dá ngealannaib ptp-6ílpe ip t>á 5-caola6 tSp, 
Ceap t>o f»íol j^i^te puaip péim ip cltS, 
Caif 5 a lt05 paoit>' 6liab, 'f if méala Óúinn. 



XXIII. 

am 6(Ss uilliaTTi 5C1L. 

Cpéat> an cia6 po a n-iaéaib éipionn, 
Cpéat> an pmtSic po aip 6(j66up éibip, 
Cpéat> an bpón po aip $lóp6aib éanluic, 
Cpéat> an peaps po 6oppai5 na ppéapéa. 

Cpéat> an co6c po aip p ^olcaib éi^pe, 
Cpéat) cpé 5-cpiceann an c-Sionamn 'p an f>éile, 
Cpéct) cpé p5peat)ann an paipp^e cpéanihap, 
Cpéat) on no6caÓ-po aip imiollaib Sléibe TTlip. 

Cpéot) 6U5 cliap 5an pian a n^éibionn, 
10 Ip uaiple a n^lapaib le pealat) ^an paopaó, 

bpdi6pe a 5-cuman5pa6, tjipo ip cléipi^, 
Cupoióe, pdióe, ip bdipt) ^an béile. 



217. Lughaidh, called Mac Con, the son of MacNiad, was of the race of Ith, 
brother of Bile, and son of Breogan, and hence was not a Milesian. At the Battle 
of Magh Mucniimhe he OTerthrew hÍB uncle Art, son of Conn of the hundred 
fíghts, and reigned as chief monarch in his stead. The poet 8ays he reigned thirty 
jears, and in this he agrees with Xeating and others. The O'Learje were 
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t 

The third of these I name, wcmdeTful was his ardour 

In the battle of Muigh he took Tengeance on the warríors of 

Mimster, 
He sent Art, son of Conn, Tanquished to the graTe» 
220 While MacCu reigned thirtj jears after him in the realm aa 

aking. 

A prince and a direct offshoot from their brandhes, 

Of their true and proper families, and of their noble breasts ; 

Head of the seed of kings who obtained sway and fáme, 

A treasure, stone, beneath thjbreast, — and a sore loss to us ! 



XXIII. 

ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM GOXILD. 

What woe is this in the land of Erin ? 
What mist is this on the country of Eibhear ? 
What Borrow is this in the songs of the birds? 
What rage is it that has disturbed the heaTens ? 

What £t is this on the assemblies of the bards ? 
What makes the Shannon and the Feale tremble ? 
What causes the mightj ocean to roar wildlj ? 
What is this despoiling on the borders of Sliabh Mis ? 

What has brought the poets to dateless durance, 
10 And nobles to dungeons long without release ? 
The friars to straits, the clergj, and the leamed, 
Heroes, seers, and bards without a meal ? 



detoended from Ith, and hence the BupeTÍority claimed for them by the poet orer 
the deacendantB of Conaire, Olioll, and Eoghan, who were from MileeiuB. 

233. eaoVaó, ' the libs/ hence the breast : it is lued here in the eame way as wo 
oae hins in EngHah. 
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Cúip a Ti-t)e6pa, pjeól ip céapba, 
UilliaTn geal 5^^ t>o tpú wa paop-fklai6, 
Comnleóip óip ip lóépanTi laoópaió, 
t)'éa5 a Nancp, ip cpeaó t)0 Jaoóalaib. 

bponncóip ea6 ip bpac ip éabui^, 
bponncóip 6ip 50 le6p gan aon t)oic, 
l)ponnc6ip píot)a ip píonca ip ^péiépe, 
20 bponnc6ip aipgit) ip apm aip lao6ai5. 



XXIV. 

00 DONNchaó ua h-ícióe. 

SéiTh-fíeap pocaip, popupca, píop-éaom, paop, 

t)on cpeib t)'ís6ipéeap 506 oéap 6 Óolarh na b-piancangeup; 

Oon ip copThuil le SoloTh a nt)li§e píoSaóc Dé 

5lé-Theap bopb-nipc Donnchaó Ua h-ícióe an cé. 

Cúip t)on b-peap t)0 fleaécaib ópiain jan éáim, 
Ujt)ap 5peanca gapt^a ciallThap cdió, 
an cúp 6 Óa^ ndp 6ap 50 liac aip Idp, 
Cpú na b-plaié ndp éeapc t)o piapaó t)diTh. 

aip Idp 6j* píop 50 pínpiom uile 6uTn bdip, 
10 a Spdó ino 6poi6e 6uic pgpíobaiTn 50 h-oilce mo pd6, 
Nd pdpuig naoi le t)líje t)o ppiocalgan dipt), 
Dap Idih mo 6oim cd níó ndp cuigip le pajdil. 

XXIV. — ^The three pieces collected under XXIV. are addiesBed to Donogh 
0'Bjckey, on the occasion of his leaving Limeríck, for England, to avoid 
"Abpríbasion" oaths, in October 1709, and are taken from a MS. copj of 
Keating'8 Historj by Dermot O'Connor (23, G. 3), dated 1716. O'Oonnor Í8 the 
much abused tnmslator of '* Xeating." It would seem that O'Hicfcej fled rather 
than swear awaj the lives of some persons who had Tiolated the penal laws of 
the time ; though ** abpríbasion " ma^ be f or *' abjuration." 

2. The 0'HickeyB, aa their name implies, were famous for their bHII in medioine. 

5-^. Syntax not clear. x]$t)ap and 50 liaó aip láp seem to refer to Brian as 
well aa ctip. Brian waa old at the Battle of Clontarf. náp 6ap s < who did not 
retum ^om batth.' 
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The caiise of their tears — ^harassing íb the tal< 

Ib that William Oould the fair, of the blood of noble chieftains^ 

The golden candlestic^, the torchlight of heroes, 

Died at Nantes — it is ruin to the Gaels. 

A bestower of steeds and cloakB and clotheB, 
A bestower of gold in abundance, without stint, 
A bestower of BÍlk8 and wines and jewels, 
20 A bestower of silver and arms upon warriors. 



XXIV. 

TO DONOGH 0'HICKEY. 

A man, gentle, of easy manner, sedate, trolj mild, and noble, 
Of the clan that relieved each diseased one from the grief of sharp 

pains, 
One like Solomon, Tersed in the law of the kingdom of God, 
Blithe and active, proud in his strength, Donogh 0'Hickey is he. 

The man had his origin from the f aultless race of Brian, 

An author, beautiful, 8kilful, of sound judgment, modest, 

A chief, sprung from Cas, who did not come back, falling in his 

old age, 
Of the blood of chieftains who dispensed to the poets without 

stint. 

Since it is true that we shall all lie down to die, 
10 beloved of my heart, I write leamedly for thee my maxim, 

Do not injure anyone in law f or the sake of a dishonourablc word. 
I pledge my heart that thou wilt obtain a thing thou know'st 
not of . 



12. láTf), gen. laiThe = ' suret^, pledge, guaiantee.' t)ap laiTh fonns a common 
part of varíous fonns of asseveration. ** One of the greatest protestationB that 
thej think the^ can make, and what thej hold an oath Yery sacred amongst them, 
and by no meana to he violated, is dar lauve mo hardit Cri$t$, * hy my goadp't 
hand.' '' — Dineley'8 Tour in Jreland, 
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'f>aSáil f in asat), map cuisnn, 6 RíJ na ngpdp, 

a n-dic náp éuguip na mionna le oíple t)'ápt), 

beió cdince éiocpap ó flioócaib t>d Thaoi6eaTh t>o $nd6, 

Jup cpdi56ea6 cupaca 6upa t>o fíop a ngdbaó. 

'Sé DonnchaÓ péiih cap 6eut) ip mín dlumn, 
popt)a t>on éléip ip t^'éigpi óaoin Óldip Óuipc, 
Ollaih na pé;c a 5-céill 'p a 5-caoin-6dipt)ib 
20 CluThaÓ poipcil na b-paon ip aon t)on fsíop-dpt)-íiuil. 



seNeaLach uí ícióe. 

óuTTi t)0NN6aóa uí ícióe. 

a 6uTnainn Jloin t)o'n fsuipinn rhip lé a g-claoibcióe cdm, 
Ndp b' uppaTna6 t)o bume aip bi6 a b-píop-SníOTn IdTh, 
Do b' upup t>OTn a b-puipm 6ipc ip t)ípije t)dn, 
5eineala6 t)0 6ine-pi t)0 pgpíobaó píop t>dib. 



t)ON b-pean ceaDNa. 

ag ceiteaó poiih Thóibib " abppibapion." 

Cpéig t)0 éalaih t)u66aip, 
Déin aip 6oipt)e Lunt)ain, 
Og pea6ainc Tnóit)e an oTh^aip 
Do 6up t)0 6ip pd bpón. 

Cuip t>o 6ó6ap 6oiTnpea6 
30 a 5-Cpiopt> t>o éijeapna t)ílip, 

Nd cabaip aip bea6a an c-paoi Jil po 
On c-pioppuiJea6c cd at)' 6oThaip. 

14. The <* Abpríbasion " oaths perhaps = the abjuration oaths. 
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ThÍB thou wilt obtain, as I understand, from the King ot Graces, 
Because thou hast not swom in public in order to injure ; 
Generations to come from living íamilies will be constantlj pro- 

claimÍDg 
That thou wert ever steadfast and charítable in need. 

The gentle Donogh is meek, and loTely bejond a hundred ; 

A. prop to the bards, and to the noble leamed, of the plain ot 

Corc, 
The Ollamh of king8, in wisdom, and noble friendship, 
20 The strong support of the weak, and one of the true high blood. 



THE GENEALOGT OF O'HICEET. 
TO DONOGH O'HICEET. 

pure friend, of the nimble race who were wont to subdue 

hosta, 
Who acknowledged no superior in true feats of manual 8kill, 
It were easj for me in ezact form, and in verse of moBt aocurate 

metre, 
To wTÍte down f or thy race their genealogj. 

TO THE SAME. 

WHEN B8CAPXN0 FaOM " AFPBOBATION " 0ATH8. 

Quit thy native land, 
Approach the London jury, 
To shun the oath of trouble 

That has brought sorrow on thy country. 

Fut thy deliberate hope 
30 In Christ, thy beloved Lord, 

Do not give f or this mortal lif e 

The etemity that is in store f or thee. 

21-34. This ttania is lollowed in MS. by a pedigree of Donogh 0'Hickey. 
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pillpió t)ia 00 Óíbipc 
Cap éip gaé lompóó cípe, 
Ip leacpaió pe t)0 nairhoe 
t)o 6uip cu ap t)0 661 p. 



Qr\ caN CtíiNis QY\ pRiONNsa séaRlus scío5aRC 

50 h-aLbaiN. 

Ip Tnac t)0 TÍlapp an mac po a n-Olbain uaipt), 

Ip peap Qj* peappa aip fseapann cpeapgupéa an c-pluai$, 

Macs ip clanfl ap glan aip Jallaib 50 m-buaióió, 

Rac 506 caé t)on b-íslaic 50 leanaió 50 buan. 

5ap op ppop o t)-cpeapaib calma cpua6a, 

Do Jlac 'na Jlaic an ceapc t)0 f eaparh gan t)ua6 ; 

a Óeap na b-peapc ip acaip í^apcaip f»uap, 

óp ceapc a óeapc 'na éeapc 50 D-cagaiÓ 50 luaó. 



XXV. — Thi8 poem bean date in the M8. 1745. Still, as such title dates are 
often wrong, it is, I think, probable that it refers to the rebellion of 1715, in spite 
of the name Charles in the title, and is perhaps the work of 0'Rahilly, though 
that inference is not clear from the MS. itself . It was replied to by the Bev. 
Conchubhar O'Brien. The last Terse of his repl^ is interesting — 

XWá bpaóabap na h-Qlbam gan t)ú\\ *na bdp 
Capolup t)o Sa^ponaib aip óonpaó an pcdic, 
TTlai6iÓ-pe ip maiónn-pe an étliip pin bdib, 
6 $lacat)ap 50 ceanaihuil ap b-ppionnpa a n-dic. 
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Ood will reBtore thee from banÍBhment 
Alter thou hast gone round every land, 
And will entomb thj enemies 
Who put thee from thj right. 



WHEN PMNCE CHARLES STEWAET CAME TO 

8C0TLAND. 

He Í8 a son of Mars, this son in high Alba ; 

He Í8 the man who is best in the host-overthrowing plain ; 

May he win Macs, and Clans, and a complete triumph over the 

f oreigners ; 
Maj enduring success attend the chieftain in each battle. 

A joung shoot who is readj in bold stem £ghts, 
Who took in hand to stand for the right without hardship ; 
Prince of Miracles, and Father of heaven above, 
Since his right is right unto his right may he soon come. 



<<Thoagh the Scotch, without desiríDg his death, hetrayed 
Charles to the EngUflh, upon an agreement of the state, 
ForgÍTe je, and I will forgÍTe them this deed, 
Since thej have accepted loyingly our Prince in hÍ8 stead." 
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am 6(S8 geaRaiLc itiic RiDme ar\ $LeaNMa. 

Cpéao é an claóc p o aip éeannaib éipionn f 

CpéaO t)0 be6-Snui$ pnó6 na gpéine ? 

a6c RíJ-íslaió 00 jipíorti na nSpéagaé, 

a 5-cl(3it) 'pa^ b-peapc gan ppeab ná éipeaóc. 

Seabac ITluThan, cupaó laoéaip, 
Seabac 51^aTina, mac na péile, 
Seabac Sionann, Opgap eu6ca6, 
Seabac TTluiTiineaó Inpe péiólim. 

Fhoenix cpoi6e-Jeal, mín a Séa^a, 
10 FhoBnix mipe, saoip baó 6péi6ea6, 

Phoenix Liée agupLipe vno ihéala, 
Phoenix beóóa, cpóóa, caoriineapc. 

péapla baile na THapcpa méiée, 
péapla Cluana, puain-t)pea6 snéjeal, 
péapla SitJipe ip cltS b-peap n-éipionn, 
péapla LuimniS ip puinne-bpeac péile. 

Ruipe t)ia6a ciallihap cpéicea6, 
Tíuipe pea6criiap, peapa6, péaca, 
Ruipe aip 6ol5aib gopTna caola, 
20 Ruipe saipge na banba cpéine. 



XXYI. — The first twelve quatrains of this elegy takeii from a 8cnbblixig-book 
4ated 1781, and belonging to Michael og O'Longan, were already in tjpe wheii 
the entire poem waa discovered in a MS. in the Hing's Inns Librarj. The subject 
of thia poem appears to have died before 1700. See Burke'8 "Luided Gentr^," 
Bub nomine Fitzgerald, where no Qerald Bon of Thomas is mentioned, saTe a knight 
of Glin, who made a deed of eettlement of his estate in 1672. The knight8 of 
Glin were great &Yoarite8 of the bards. It is probable that XXVI. and XXIV. 
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ON THE DEATH OF GEEALD, SON OF THE KNIGHT OF 

GLIN. 

What garb of gríef is this over the headlands of Erin ? 
What has def ormed the living f eatnres of the sun ? 
What but that the kingly prince of the 8took of the Grecians, 
Is covered in the tomb without lif e or Tigonr ? 

Warrior of Munster, hero in valour, 

Warrior of Glin, son of hospitalitj, 

Warrior of the Shannon, Osgar of wondrous feats, 

Munster's warrior of the Island of Feidhlim. 

PhoBnix of the bright heart, of the smooih limbs; 
10 Phoenix, plajful, wise, virtuous ; 

Phosnix, prosperous and accomplished; 
PhoBniz, sprightlj, valiant, and stalwart. 

Pearl of the townland of the f at beeves, 
Pearl of Cloyne, of sober countenance, of bright aspect, 
Pearl of the Suir, and glorj of the men of Erin, 
Pearl of Limerick, and fair trout of the Feale. 

Enight, pious, wise, virtuous ; 
Ejiight, a lawgiver, leamed and braTO ; 
Enight of the slender blue swords ; 
20 Enight of valour, of the brave land of Banba. 



were wrítten about the same time (1709), as thej are the ojúj piecee in this 
colleotion on subjects connected with Limeríck. 

2. t>o beó-$ni]i$ from beó, and gnum, a scar or notch ; translate ' what haa 
deformed the living features/ lit. ' what has lÍTe-deformed.' 3. The 

Geraldines are said to be of Greek descent. 7. Sionann. MS. p uinna. 

8. There must be some corruption ; TTluThan and TTluiThneaó occur in same 
stanza. 11. tite, 1 cannot identify this ríver. 
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Diap Oon ópuicTieaéc ^an cogal gan cloonaó, 

Cpoióe lúipéiS 6ínn tiipt) a $aolca, 

éiOe pldca aip 6d6 ^an poobaó, 

Dá n-t>íon aip ^puaim, aip buaipc, aip baosal. 

Coinniol eóluip, póp na h-éipionn, 
Coinniol eóluip, I66pann paop-íslaió, 
Capúp ciapa, spian an lae Jil, 
CaptSp cltJTfiail, cptS nipc lao6aip. 

ptontiip dluinn, bUSé na péinne, 
30 píonúip cine na b-pionna-rtiac lao6uif , 

píonljip o6ca na 5-Conalla6 péat)a6, 
ptontjip Caluinne, apna na lao6pa6. 

Róp ndp f»eip5 ^up f»eip5 a n-éagaib, 
Róp na leó^an, comet ppéipe, 
Róp na Ríojpaó t)ob' aoipt)e a n-éipmn, 
Róp na t)diTfie ip fz^t na cléipe. 

Napgnia Conalla6 uile gan aon lo6c, 
Napgnia an $leanna t)d 6apait) ip t)aop-Join, 
Napgnia an Daingin, ní beapcaim-pe bpéaga, 
40 Napgnia copnairh a bpo6aip a cpéat)a. 

5eapalc mac Comdip leanndn béi6e, 
buinne pabapca liiapa na m-béimionn, 
Sdió cpí RíoSa6ca 05 ItJiJe gan éipea6c, 
Do bpip (Scpopp pndice a paogail. 

THo nuap 6oini mo Thíle geup-Join, 
pdip 50 t)ian, mo jiían an cé peo, 
aénuab bpóm ip t)e6ip a n-aonfíea6c, 
5eapalc ^an jipeab pd leacaib cpao6ca. 

Q5 r^o pla"Tit)a 5al'^l>a 500^^^^^» 
50 Ceann t)uala6 ndp $puani6a caot)a6, 

Ceann ba 6eannpa, meabaip 6uTn péicig, 
Ceann ndp aifiaipc nea6 maipg an' íseu6ainc. 



aa. Thit line ii bj no meaiu clear. 
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An ear of wheat withont hn8k or bending ; 

Heart of mail f or the leader of his ^insmen, 

A coat of anbroken armour for the rest, 

To gaard them from grief , from tronble and danger. 

Candle of gaidance, rose of Erín, 

Candle of gnidance, torch of noble chieftains ; 

Wax taper, snn of the bright day ; 

Illnstrions taper, blood of the strength of braverj. 

Vinetree, comelj, flower of warriors, 
30 Tinetree of the race of fair sons of Talonr, 

Tinetree, a breast-plate of Connello of the jewels ; 
Tinetree of Callan, rib of heroes. 

Bose which shrívelled not till it shrívelled in death, 
Bose of heroes, comet of the heavens, — 
Bose of the kings, the highest in Erin, — 
Eose of the poets and shelter of the bards. 

Rallying chief of all Connello, withont fanlt, — 
RaUying chief of Glin — a sore wonnd to his fríends ; 
RaUying chief of Dingle, — ^I ntter not lies, — 
40 Ballying chief of defence along with his flock. 

Gterald, son of Thomas, beloved of women, 
Elood-tide wave of the sea of blows, 
The beloved of three kingdoms lying withont vigour ! 
Atropos has snapped the thread of his lif e ! 

My sorrow of heart, my thousand sharp woundings 
My intense agony, my pain is he, 
Renewal of weeping and of sorrow at once, 
Gerald, lifeless, prostrate beneath a stone ! 

Here is a f oreign and a Ghielic soion, 
50 A head of fair locks, who was not morose or stnbbom, 
A head that was gentle, a brain to make peace, 
A head that beheld none wretched in his sight. 
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a puip5 ba Sopm map S^P^ i^^ FP^ip©» 
a éean^a ihilip ba riiioóaip a b-céapma, 
a f&iacla Tníne t>o bf béanca, 
'Sa bpaoiée pean^a, ceapca, caola. 

a Idfha aip apm ba 6eacaip a t)-cpao6a6, 
Ldma na n-oipbeapc, cobap le baonnaóc, 
a 6om map leojan a 5-coimJleic lao6aip, 
bo a 6poi6e ba ihóp 'po t^^V ^o Jlé-nipc. 

C15 5an ihoill X>á 6puim Oul o'éa^aib 
Óeiépe Oúile a litíipea6c O'aonOul, 
Ceaéa pola 6d n-6opca6 50 paobpa6, 
Ip mnd pi6e 506 cpí6e CjéapOa. 

a 5-CaonpaiJe 'na 6íleap caofh-6eapc, 
Cío6-bdn dluinn 05 pdp^ab Oéapa, 
Úna Ooipe Clio6na, ip OéipOpe, 
'Sa Sí6 bei6be TTleibb 05 ^éap-Jol. 

a Sí6 Cpua6na Ouapcan ppéipe, 
70 a 8Í6 bainne coip pieapsa 'p aip ÓlaoOai^, 

a Sí6 Cuipc coip imill Léine, 
a Sí6 bei6b na míllea6, aopoa. 

0'aOmui5 bean a 6eapc aip Ólaonjluip, 
TTlnd Cuana6a a m-buai6eapéaib céapoa, 
a 0-Ci J TTlola^a Oo P5pea0a0ap béiée, 
TTlnd loma ip coip Oaoile a n-aonfiea6c. 

0'a6mui5 bean a 6eapc *pa $aolca, 
a n-6o6aill 'pa Róipcea6a Oaopa, 
a 6-Cpdi J Lí 'p le caoib L06 éipne, 
80 Coip Óapdin 'po 5-Cinedl m-béice. 

Oip 6lop cdip5 ip bdip an Phoenix, 

tu5 Conn Clio6na ^106506 baoJala6, 

Oo bi L06 5uip an' fiuil pea6c laece, 

'8 an ihain^ ^an bpaon Od liií 'pí 5né-pliuc. 



66. ctoó-btín. MS. ctobtín. 

72. TntUeaó, tie MS. ; meamng uncertain ; perhaps s mtnlea6. 
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His eye8 were blue as the blue of heaven, 
HÍ8 Bweet tongae was mild in its words, 
His fíne teeth were well f ashioned, 
His eye-brow8 slender, proper, thin. 

His hands in anns it was hard to subdue, 
Hands of generous deeds, well of humanity, 
His waist as a lion's in the strife of valour, 
60 His heart was great, his voice clear and strong. 

Because he went unto death, without delay 
The f our elements burst at once into tumult, 
Showers of blood were sharply spilled, 
And the fairy women of eyery district in torture. 

At Kenry in his own fair land, 

A white-breasted maiden pressing f orth tears, 

XJna, Aoife, Cliodhna, and Deirdre, 

And in Sidh Beidhbh Meadhbh bitterly weeping. 

At Sidh Cruachna, a hum of sorrow in the heavens, 
70 At Sidh Bainne, beside the Elesk, and on Claodach, 
At Sidh Tuirc, beside the margin of Lein, 
At ancient Sidh Beidhbh, of the pastures (?). 

A woman confessed his merit in Claonghlais, 

The women of Cuanach were tormented with sorrow, 

At Timoleague women screamed, 

The women of Imokilly and beside the Deel together. 

A woman conf essed his right and his kin8folky 
At Toughal and in rich Eoche-land, 
At Tralee and beside Lough Eme, 
80 On the marge of Casán and in Kinalmeaky. 

On hearing tho tidings and the death of the Phocnix, 

Tonn Cliodhna gave a start of danger, 

Lough Gur was blood for seven days, 

And the Maino without 'a drop for two months, though wet-faced. 

73. A dístrict ÍQ West Limeríok. 74. A baranj in Co. Limeríck. 

VOL. ni. L 
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0'íidip5 an Lice a ppuiée paopa, 
O'ioTnpuis map Jual pnuab na jpéine, 
Míop í^an meap aip 6aip 'nd aip óaolaó, 
Oo épéi5 banba a capa 'pa céile. 

Oo puaiinneaOap cuanca na ppéipe, 
90 Oo pcpíocaOap píop na péalcamn. 

Oo JleóÓaOap a 5-CI6Ó na h-éanlaié, 
Oo ThtJÓaOap Otiile Oaonna. 

Mí b-puil p5Íni aip fhínleaó maol-ónoc, 
Mí b-puil copaó aip calaiii aolbui^, 
"Ní b-puil ceól a in-beólaib éanlaic, 
Oo balbai5 cldippeaó bldic-Jeal éipionn. 

Oo b'é 5©ara^c capa na cléipe, 
50II meap TTlópna a nsleó ndp cpaoóaó, 
CtJóulainn na 5-cleap n-ionsnaó 'béanaih, 
100 Conall gulban ip Opsap na m-béiniionn. 

Oo b'é an cúip peo púil pe h-éipinn, 
Oo pab pí peapc ip sean a cléib Oo, 
Oo CU5 pí pdipc t)o ip 5pdÓ cap óéabaib, 
Oo éu5 pí a P5Ím Od $naoi 'p a h-aonca. 

ba bea5 map lon^nab í Od béanaTh, 
Mí paib píj O'ísuil íp nd éibip, 
6uai6 nd teaj* aip pea6 na h-éipionn, 
Mdp ^50506 épíb 6 pínn 50 maol-cpoi^. 

aip 6lop lé 'pa 6pío6 bon bé Jlain, 
1 10 Oo pu5 pí eicim ip pseinim a n-aonpea6c, 

Oo 6eapbai5 an bdb, no6 b'pdp a léice, 
50 bpdé apíp 5an lui Je le céile. 



93« r^ÍT" seems = * fortune, protperitj ' : ef, infra, 104 and V. 6, rs^m 
t>paoi6ea6ca. 

94. aolba6 as an adj. seems ■> * delightful.' 
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The Lithe compressed her noble current, 
The face of the snn tumed to coal-black, 
Fruit remained not on oak, or on sapUng, 
Banba abandoned her love and her spoose. 

The depths of the 8ky grew red, 
90 The stars Bank down, 

The birds contended on boughs, 
Homan elements were quenched. 

There is no prosperitj on the pasture of bare hiUs, 
There is no produce on the beautiful land, 
There is no music in the mouths of birds, 
The fair-blooming harp of Erin is silenced. 

Oerald was the beloved of the bards, 
A swift Golly son of Moma, unsubdued in conflict, 
A Cuchulainn in performing wondrous feats, 
100 Gonall Gulban and Osgar of the blows. 

This chief was the hope of Erin, 

She gave him her love and her heart's affection, 

She gave him friendship, and fondness beyond hundreds, 

She gave her pro8perity and her consent to his complexion. 

Little wonder that she did so : 

There was not a prince of the blood of Ir or Eibhear, 

North or south throughout Erin, 

Who was not strained through him from head to bare foot. 

On the fair woman heanng Ith and his region, 
1 10 She bounded and started all at once, 
The maiden swore, who grew grey, 
Never again to lie with a spouse. 



loi. ctiip. MS. cuap. 

108. For rSCiSO^» </• XXIX. 33. Something seems to haye dropped out 
between 108 and 109. 

l2 
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Ip lOTTiÓa plaié 00 taji an ihéipOpeaé, 
puaip a leaba 'po Te(M '^a caoTh-$lac, 
puaip a ptin 'p^ ^^'^ 'PQ ^-aonca, 
Do cuic t)d copnarfi a n-t)o6ap-bpuit) baopa. 

'Ó5-6UI aip peóóaó t)0 óéap me, 
a n-uaifh línn a pinnpeap paopba 
Sínce a b-peapc a 5-claip pd béillic 
120 Caob pe saipje na ngeapalcaé caom-Jlan. 

an can t)0 baipceaó 'na leanb an laoó po, 
ptonúip píojaéca Óuinn na 5-céat)-6aé, 
tu5 Mercurius pún a 6léib t)0, 
D'f dip5 pé Tnil 50 ciu J 'na Théapaib. 

Do pmn Mars 'na leanb lao6 t)e, 
6u5 t)0 C0I5 5lan ^opTn ip éit)e, 
Closat) caoin t)d 6íon a n^éibionn 
Lúipea6 'na n-aice '^up ceannap na pémne 

puaip pe ciall 6 Dia na céille, 
130 lnnclea6c, cuiTíine, Tníne, ip céat)pa6, 

TTleabaip, ip eólap, beóÓa6c, ip léi$eanca6c, 
SuaiThneap ai^ne, Tnaipe, '^up péile. 

puaip 6 pan 506 aip^e b' fséit)ip, 

Scdinpe pciúpca 6Ú15 cúi^e a n-aon^sea^c, 

Céip 50 paibbip 6uTn leijip a épéaba, 

Ip 5a6aip t)d 5-copn aih aip 6o6ap na b-paol6on. 

puaip pé 5naoi Jlan ihín 6 Tenus, 
tu5 Vulcanus t)0 cedpt)6a 6paopa6, 
Neptunus CU5 lon^ t)0 aip paop-ihuip, 
140 a^up Oceanus dp ca6 caop5a6. 

TTlonuap cpoi6e, Tno Thíle céapa! 
5leann an Rit)ipe 05 pilea6 na n-t)éapa ! 
5an t)puit)e ceóil ^an 5IÓP bínn éanlaic! 
Do cuic a pac a ihaic 'pa péilceann ! 

113. Tnéipt)pea6 Í8 Eiin here ; ef.1.7. 117. pe66a6. MS. pe666uiT)c. 
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Many are the chieftains the vile woman loved, 
Who ohtained her hed, her possesBÍon, and her íair hand, 
Who ohtained her love, her desire, and her consent, 
Who íell in her defence into the dire hardship oí hondage. 

His early going to decay has tortured me, 
Into the narrow grave of his nohle ancestors, 
Stretched in a tomh, in a pit, under a great stone, 
120 Beside the champions of the pure, nohle Geraldines. 

When the hero was haptized as a child, 

The TÍne of the kingdom of Conn of the hundred figlits, 

Mercury gave him the love of his heart, 

He presscd plenteous honey into his fingers. 

Mars made him a hero when a child, 

Gave him a pure, sharp sword and armour, 

A nohle helmet to protect him in difficulty, 

A coat of mail also, and the headship of the warriors. 

He got wisdom from the God of Wisdom, 
130 Intelligence, memory, refinement, and judgment, 
Mind and knowledge, yÍTacity and leaming, 
Peace of soul, heauty and genero8Íty. 

He got from Pan eyery possihle gift, 

A stafiP to direct five provinces together, 

Wax in plenty to heal his flock, 

And dogs to guard them from the mischief of wolves. 

He got a fair, smooth complexion from Venus, 
Vulcan gave him a greedy forge, 
Neptunc gave him a ship on thc open sea, 
140 And Oceanus a scoop for haling. 

My heart-ache, my thousand tortures ! 

The Knight's glen shedding tears ! 

Without a musical starling, without the sweet Toice of birds, 

Its f ortune, its good, its star has fallen ! 

128. MS. HQ b-aice. 132. 015116 inay be nom. or gen. 
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t)o bam a bdp a jdipe t)' éipmn, 
t)' aipcpi5 a t)ac ba Jeal aip 6aol-t)aé ! 
Sillit) lionn a pmúip 'pa paop-6eapc ! 
Smiop a cndíti pe pdna cpéi^eann ! 

5nibiTn-pe t)0 f eabac na lann t)o paobaó, 
150 5^6ipe fíop 5an t)íé jan éiplinj, 

Cuap a 5-cait)peaTh plaiceap na jpéine, 
6u5 an pmúic-peo aip t3p-bpo5 éibip. 

Cu5 pmailc 'na pspiopcap 6 éionainn 50 béapa, 
6u5 t)ub-6aé aip lonnpa6 na spéme, 
6u5 pia6 pdil 50 cpdi6ce t)éapa6, 
Ó Óapn ceap 50 h-aileaó >íéit)e. 

TTlonuap cpoi6e, mo míle céapab! 
Oóldn ip cpei Jt)edn a n-aonpea6c ! 
a6bap bpóin a 5-06151^ éipionn, 
160 Cnd TTiullai$ an ópamn buppai J t)o léipp5piop. 

Lile it)ip ppiúnaib tip ndp 6paob-6ap, 
Óp na 5-cupa6, ip cupa6 na laoópa, 
l)on píoj-óuaine t)ob* uaiple a n-éipmn, 
Mdp Jaib p5annpa6 a nsleó nd a m-baosal. 

l)o bí Leac TÍloJa 50 cpom 05 éat) leip, 
Cpé n-a Thaiéeap cap Tfiaicib plioóc éibip, 
TTlap bapp na psaic psaipée 6 ééile, 
50 pié a 6lt3 5an pmúic 'po épéice 

'Sé mac T?it)ipe Sionna na paop-bapc, 
170 loménúé 506 pip é t^'í^uil na paop-f laié, 

Cpoi6e nap éup t)o 61I 506 aonneaé, 
bponncóip beaóc t)o la^aib éipionn. 

ba óupaca a Jpuaib a n-am buai6eap6a ip bao^ail 
ba Jeal a 6poi6e, 'pa 6lí, 'p^ 6éat)pa6, 
a Thémn ^an Thiopsaip, 'pa Thiocal t)d péip pin, 
5an cld6c nd capcuipne a ^-cean^al t)on Théit) pin. 

145. ThÍB line in MS. is 

6*aiplea6 a f*aoSal a bpón t)eipioTiTi, 
whioh Í8 difficult to oure. 
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His death took away her laughter from Erin, 
Her bright colour has changed to chaier-black, 
Her nostrils and her noble ejes shed their humours, 
The marrow of her bones she lets waste away. 

I beseech for the Bword-breaking warrior 
150 Etemal glory, without loss or blemish, 
Above, in the societj of the Bunny heavens, 
Who brought this sorrow on a noble mansion of Eibhear. 

Who dealt a blow that works ruin from Shannon to Beare, 
Who coloured black the brightness of the sun, 
Who made the lands of Eál sad and tearful, 
From Corran to Aileach of Neid. 

My heart-ache, my thousand tortures ! 
Woe and pain together ! 
Cause of grief in the provinces of Erin, 
160 The ruin of the topmost nut of the noble tree ! 

Lily amongst thoms, fresh, not branch-tangled, 

Gold of champions, champion of heroes, 

Of the princely family, noblest in Erin, 

Who were not panic-stricken in fight or in danger. 

Leath Mhogha was greatly envious of him, 
Because of hLs goodness above the chiefs of Eibhear's race, 
As the choice of the flowers — separated from one another, 
His fame ran unclouded, and his TÍrtues. 

Ho is the Bon of the Ejoight of Shannon of the noble ships, 
170 The enYy of eyery man, of the blood of noble chiefs, 
A heart not hard whom all loved, 
An exact bestower on the weakling8 of Erin. 

Firm was his brow in time of trouble and danger, 
Bright was his heart, and his breast, and his mind, 
His mind without malice, and his spirit in like manner, 
Without raillery or contempt in connexion with these. 

146. MS. Q X>Q\t seal. 167. This line is obsoure. 169. 'Se. MS. \e. 
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QN peanc-laoió. 

ajrhaipb-leac bioé-dpO, pin cdip púc 'na luije 
Capa na m-boócdn buinnedn úp ba Jpoióe, 
Meapc cupab na leanndn, cpuc ódió o'tjp-ísuil píoj, 
i8o 5®QP^^^ ^Q^ Conidip oóldn Oúp ! pdo' 6lí. 

pdt)' 6lí acd cdni-las 5®^P^^^ 5p^^5^^> 
KioJ-plaic ip pdi6 pu5 bdpp na b-placa b-paobpaó 
Saoi ndp ódini^ éum cdim gup 6aic a paogal 
'8 Cpíopt) t)d ]pia$dil ^an 6dipt)e 'na plaiéeap naoiiica. 



XXVII. 

maRBNa an aCoR sedgaN mac iNemge. 

t)'éa5 an pagapc cneapt)a cpdibcea6, 
bua6aill pan baó Ttiaic IdiThe, 
Solup móp ba6 pó-ihaié cdile, 
Raelcean eóluip pól 'na pdibcib. 

I)'f»e6i5 an c-uball ctJThpa 5pd6Thap, 
t)'f eóij an cpann 'p an plant)a bldéihap, 
l)'fieói5 an píontiip caoin, pionn, pdipcea6, 
l)'íieói5 5605 pailime 6 papcap dluinn. 

D'f 0615 an cean^a ndp feapb a pdi6cib, 
10 l)'f eói5 an cea6caipe 6 í^laiéeap t)ó édini^, 

l)'peói5 an bua6aill t)uapa6 t)ea$6a6, 
Do bío6 05 copnaTh na b-peaca6 6 édcan. 

XxVÍI. — Of thÍB poem I liaye seen only the copy inthe Boyal IrÍBh Academy. 
Three or four lines at the end have heen omitted as they are difficult to decipher. 
For Bome account of the family of Mac Inery, see '* Topographical Poems,'* edited 
hy 0*Doiioyan, Indez in voce. 
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The Epitaph. 

death-etone, ever higli, there lowly beneath thee is Ijing, 
The beloved of the poor, the nohle, valiant branch, 
Champion of strength of favourites, modest face, of the noble 
blood of kÍDg8, 
1 80 Gerald, son of Thomas — oh, bitter woe I — beneath thy breast. 

Beneath thy breast, Gerald the Grecian is lifeless, 

Royal chief and prince who excelled the keen chieftains, 

A noble who was faultless until he had spent his life, 

And may Christ receive him, without delay, in His holy heaven. 



XXVII. 

ELEGY ON FATHER JOHN MAC INERY. 

He is dead — the priest, mild, and pious, — 
The servant of Pan, whose surety was good, 
A great light, of truly good qualities, 
A guiding star, a Paul in his maxims. 

Withered is the fragrant, lovely apple, 
Withered is the tree and the blooming plant, 
Withered is the gentle, fair, loving vine, 
Withered is the palm-bough from beauteous Paradise. 

Withered is the tongue which was not bitter in speech, 
10 Withered is the messenger from heaven that came, 
Withered is the excellent, virtuous servant, 
Who was wont to defend sinners against Satan. 



2. buoóaiU {!)an, ' the seiTant of the Most Higb.' Pan ia sometimes used 
EB a name for the Deitj hj English writers. láiThe : ef. XX. 12, and XXIV. 12; 
perhape láTha íb the word here. 
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D'fieóis MercuriuB, ctjple ndThaiO, 
Lóópann pobnil ^an poóal ntí ctípuióe, 
an jaóap luip^ ba6 óupaó le h-tícap, 
*S an t)am cpeabéa ^an cealj Otí ihtíi Jipcip. 

D'fieói5 an pia6ui6e pial-6poióea6 ptíilcea6, 
t)o lean lopj ap beaóa naoiTii ptíOpui^, 
an c-Opgap puasTTiap uapal Otína, 
20 t)o leaj píop an t)ÍOTnap Itín-Theap. 

t)'éa5 an goll Oob' oU-Jlic ItíiOip, 

Do 6uip an c-8annc le paill 'p a ctíipOe, 

D'éag an palTna6, Oalca t)o t)tíibi6, 

Ntíp pTnúin t)pt3ip 'p a O-Cnúc ntíp ctíplai^. 

Cpaop níop peapc an peap Oo ptí6aim lib, 
t)o pea6na6 a 6opp 6 olc 50 btíp 00, 
t)'puacai5 peapg, níop ^eanguil le ptíipc Oi, 
t)o puaij pé an Leipje cap leipj le ptínai6. 

X)o b' é po an 501^5(0606 neapc-6poi6ea6 tílumn, 
30 Do b'f eappa 'p an 5-caé ptí pea6c ntí Ajax, 

t)o b'petípp é aip 6loi6eaTTi ptí cpí ntí an ptíp-f^laié 
Alexander, 6 TÍlaceOon ctíini^. 

LiaJ an ananria f)eacai5 60-pltíince, 
LiaJ t)o Ópíopt), t)tí 6aoipib btína, 
LiaJ an Ocap, t)on ^eacaó an-6ptíibéea6, 
LiaJ na n-oéap n^opcuijce cptíi6ce. 

CiOTnptín bínn a laoicib Dtíibib, 
Cltíippea6 halla na n-ain^iol ba6 Jptí6Thap, 
LtoJ lép cneapa6 ap 5Uinea6 le Stícan, 
40 5'^^^^ itluipe 'p a 5onna aip an Tn-beapnuin. 

LiaJ t)on ocpa6 cíocpa6 ctíp-no6c, 
LiaJ na n-t)all a n-am a n^tíbai^, 
LiaJ na 105 'p a m-bpaca6 p^tíéa, 
LiaJ na b-peap, na m-ban, na n^típla^. 

20. DfoTnap = * príde, contempt for others.* The príest is represented m 
routing the 8eyen deadlj Bins. 
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Withered is the Mercury, the tower against the enemj, 
The torchlight of the people, without corraption or ciumiiig, 
The tracking hound, who was a joyous champion, 
And the plough-ox, without deceit, to his master. 

Withered is the huntsman, generous-hearted, hospitahle, 
Who foUowed the track and the life of St. Patrick, 
The Osgar, host-scattering, noble, hold, 
20 Who oveithrew full-lustj Pride. 

Dead is the GoU who was so 8kilfal and strong, 
Who sent Avarice with his kinsf olk adown the cliff ; 
Dead is the psalm-chanter, the disciple of David, 
Who thought not of Lust, and was not found in Envy. 

The man I pourtray to you loved not Gluttony, 

He guarded his hody from evil until deatb, 

He hated Anger, nor joined with it in love, 

He put Sloth to flight out of the way adown the slope. 

A champion was he of stout heart, comely, 
30 Who was in battle seven times better than Ajax, 

At the sword he was thrice better than that famous chieftain, 
Alexander, who came from Macedon. 

Physician to the sinful, sickly soul, 
Chrisfs physician, for his white sheep, 
The Father's physician, for the impious sinner, 
Physician of the sick, wounded, and tormented. 

A melodious timbrel f or the songs of David, 
The harp of the hall of the angels, who was pleasing, 
Physician who cured aU who were wounded by Satan, 
40 Mary's servant and her gun in the breach. 

PhyBÍcian of the hungry, the ravenous, the naked, 
Phy8Ícian of the blind in their time of need, 
Physician of the weak and their battle-standard of protection, 
Physician of men, of women, and of babes. 

24. fmtiin: ef, XXII. 16. 41. Aflsoiianoeis wanting. 
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TTldiJipcip lumje 5011 uipeofbaió cábla, 
Cpí Thuip bpéi^e an c-pao^ail btíibce, 
Scpiopcóip Aclieron, capa na O-ctíiii-las, 
Do 6uip na oearhuin a ^-cean^al aip ptípaé. 

ea^nuibe pocaip map éoloman étípla, 
50 bpíojrfiap bleaócfhap bap-Jeal otíilceaó, 

Soóma pionnanca poicib 'na étíilib, 
TTleanninaó Tntiince cltjniuil ptíirii-bpeaé. 

Scuamóa meapapóa seanmnaé ^ptípaó, 
Uaill ntí OÍTheap cpío níop ptípjnaiih 
ptpéan naoThóa t>éapca6 O'ptíp O'puil 
Na Tn-l)piana6 5-calTna 5-ceannapa6 Itíibip. 

ap cij Óínn Copa jan po6al t)o ctíinij, 
D'fvíop.puil píjce cpí6e ptíilbe, 
t)o plea6caib La6cna óaip na ltín-6pea6, 
60 Dpong na n-t)anap bo pgaipeab cap ptíile. 

actí an pobal 50 bopb 'na Óeajaió pan, 

actí an c-aep 'na 6éiJ 50 cptíióce. 

t)o Joil Sol pe ppoéaib ptíile 

t)o pjéij an t)aoil Tnap 6íon paoi btíncaib. 

50. bar-$eal: MS. béaf-Jeal. 57. Ceann Copa, lit. s < the head of the 
weir ' ; it is situated near the town of Eillaloe. 
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Captam of a ship that wanted not a cable, 
Through the false sea of the drowned world, 
The spoiler of Acheron, the beloved of the feeble, 
Who tied down the demons in the wildemeBs. 

A philosopher sedate like Solomon, 
50 Strong, fruitfol, white-handed, bestowing, 
• Quiet, peaceful, gentle of disposition, 
High-spirited, accomplished, of good repute, peaceful of mien. 

Demure, esteemed, pure, gracious, 

Nor Tanitj nor pride grew with him, 

A righteous man, holy, almsgiving, who sprang from the blood 

Of the O'Briens, the stalwart, the ruling, the strong. 

Of the house of Kincora without corruption did he come, 
Of the genuine blood of the kings of the land of Fáilbhe, 
Of the race of Lachtna, of Cas of the abundant spoils, 
60 A race who scattered the Danes across the sea. 

The congregation is dolef ul at his loss, 

The air is troubled at his death, 

Sol wept with briny streams, 

The Deal overflowed as a covering along plains. 



59. Lacbtna was great-grandfather of Brían Borumba, and tiaces of hii 
ioyal reBÍdence, ' Gxianan Laclitna,' are still to be seen within a mile of Killaloe. 



• -a. 

t)tíNca aoohastíiN uT Ractiail^e. 



xxvni. 
caRNsameaóc óoinn píRiNNig. 

an cpuaj lib tia paolóoiti ati fiicig 'f an peiU OinB 
Os puajaipc na cléipe ar Dd léip-éu]! pd baoippe ? 
TTlo niiap-pa 50 cpéie-log Ttiac áéapluip ba píg asuinn, 
G n-uai$ cupÉa an' oonap, 'p a f'aop-óaLca aip Díbipcl 

Ip cpuaiUigce, claonThap, 'p ip cpéapon bo'n opoins oilc, 
Cpua&-iiiioniia bpéije pd f-eula 'p pd pcpflimn, 
'5 a m-bualaó pe beulaiB úp 5-cléipe ap dp paoite, 
'S ndp óual Oo óloinn áéamuip copóin paop na 0-Cpfl 
píoSafica. 

Scabpaift an cóipneaó Le póipnoopc na sptfine, 

Qp pjaippió an ceo-po tio p6p-plea6caib éibip ; 

Qn c-lmppe beió Deopaó ap pLónOpup paoi Óaop-pmatc, 

'S on "bpicLéip" 50 mobiiiopat o peompo píg Séamup. 

bei6 éipe 50 pOsafi 'p a bfinco 50 h-oo&apaó, 

Qp Jao&aiLg '5 a pcplJl>a& 'na mfípaitt 05 éigpib ; — 

beupla na m-bfip n-bn& 30 cúcaiL paoi neuLcoiB, 

Qp SéoTiiup 'n o éúipc JiL 05 cotioipc cunjanco Do Jaol 



XXVIII. — Donn irtu a celebrated Hunaier fair; suppoeed Ui hsunt Cnoc 
Firinne, near BnllÍDgarrj, Counlr Tjppeterj. He holda Emch the Bame ranli in 
the fair; werld u Cliodhna and Aina. He i« s liÍDemiin ot tíxe Donn, aon of 
MÍleEÍus who ia auppowd to baunt tho aand-banbB known aa Teach Doinn, ond to 
whuiD Andrew Mac Curtin made comphiint of his grievances. There Ís a copj of 
thia poem in the Sritiah Museum, and Iwo copies in ihe Rojal Irish Academ;, of 
«hich one ia in the MS. copjr of Eeating'a Historf that euntaina the piecM on 
0'Hickcy (23, G. 3). It hw been printed by Hardiin»n, Ínhi» " Irish Uiiutrelij," 

4. Here bnlca, eTÍdenUy — ' son,' and not marelj' ' foaler cLiId.' 
6. The poet retera to tho Acls o£ Parliament paaaed Bettling the aucceaoon oa 
William aud Marj, hut chiefl; to the oUcged BuppoBÍtiouaness of tbe soa of 
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xxvin. 

THE PROPHECT OF DONN FIEINNEACH. 

Are ye moved with pity because the lyiiig wolves of black 

treachery 
Are Bcatteríng the clergy and brínging them to complete 

servitude ? 
Oh woe Í8 me ! the son of Charles who was our king is lifeless, 
Buríed in a grave alone, while his noble son is banished ; 

It is f oul and evil, it is treason in that wicked race, 
To brandish audacious pe^'uríes, sealed, and in wríting, 
Before the faces of our clergy and our nobles, 
That the children of James have no hereditary title to the noble 
crown of the three Xingdoms. 

The thunder will be silenced by the strength of the sunlight, 
I o And this sorrow will depart from the true descendants of Eibhear : 
The Emperor will shed tears, and Flanders will be in dire 

bondage. 
While the '* Brícklayer '' will be in príde in the halls of Eing 

James. 

Erín will be joyful, and her strongholds will be delightful ; 

And the leamed will cultivate Gaelic in their schools ; 

The language of the black boors will be humbled and put 

beneath a cloud, 
And James in his bríght court will lend his aid to the Ghiels. 

12. bpicléip. In a copy of the poem in a MS. of Keating*t H%tiory^ bearíng 
date 1715, this word Í8 glossed thuB: .1. ppionnpa Séamup mac oon t>apo 
Séamup bi ionipái6ce 'na Tfiac cabap6a 05 an m-bpicléip. In a poem 
on the ' Coming of the Pretender to Scotland,' and probably by our author, thii 
subject Í8 dealt with in strong language : 

**Na salla-bpuic t>o beapbaig 50 btoó-óópaó 
5up bapcapt) cu ndp ppeabaó t)'i^uil an pt$ ópóóo 
50 b-paiciomna le h-apmaib na n5ooi6il 60501^ 
Na gapb-íjoipc 'na fpat)alaib o n-t)paoib bóeaip. 
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beió an bíobla pm LtJiceip 'p a 6ub-cea5ap5 éiéij, 

'S an bui6ean po cd cionncaé ná huThluiSeann bon 3-cléip 

6ipc, 
'5 a n-oíbipc cap cpitjéaib 50 l^euu-lant) 6 éipmn ; 
20 an Laoipeaó 'p an Ppionnpa bei6 ctjipc aca 'p aonaó ! 



XXIX. 

ii^$iOM uí $eaRailc. 

a péapla gan psamal, bo léip-éuip iné a 5-caéaib, 

éipt) liom jan peap5 50 n-innpiob mo pseól; 
'S 5up paobpa6 oo 6ai6ip gaeée '^up beapca 

Cpím' 6péa6ca 'na 5-ceacaib, t)o liiíll vné jan cpeóip ; 
5an bpéa^naó t)o pa6ainn t)on éi^ipc cap calaó, 

'S 50 h-éipmn ní 6appainn 6oi6ce t)oni' 6eóin ; 
aip cpéan-Tíiuip aip calani a n^éibmn a n-aiciop 

Níop léan liom beic at)' aice coip Inpe ^an pcpó. 

Ip cpaobaó, 'pT capt)a, ip t)péiTnpea6, 'p ip t)la6a6, 
10 Ip néaTiipa6, *pT leabaip, a t)laoigco Tnap 6p ; 
Ip péapla6 a t)eapca, map paelcean na Tnait)ne, 

Ip caol ceapc a Tnala Tnap pspíob pínn a 5-CIÓ6 ; 
S5éiTii-6puc a leacan aolt)a Tnap pnea6ca 

50 h-aopa6 05 capmaipc cp6 líonpaó an p6ip ; 
Cu5 phoebup 'na peaéaib cap béicib at)' aTÍiapc 

'S a éat)an aip lapaó le t)Í05paip t)ot)* 6166. 



XXIX. — There is a cop)r of this poem in tho 69th volumo of the Benehau 
MSS. Maynooth CoUego. The pieco has alread)r appeared in print in '' Poets 
and Poetry of Munster." We have followed O'Dalj's text, maldng some 
corrections from the Eenehan cop^. The subject of the poem was celebrated 
in countless poetical effusions during the early part of tho eighteenth centurj. 
Her name was Lucy Fitzgeiald. Sho liyed at Ballykennely in the County of 
Cork. 
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Luther's Bible and his false dark teaching, 
And thÍB gniltj tríbe that jields not to the true clergjr, 
Shall be tranBported acrosB countríeB to New Land from Erin, 
20 And LouÍB and the Frince Bhall hold court and assembl^. 



THE GERALBINE'8 DAUGHTER. 

pearl without darlmeBB, who haBt dríven me into contests, 

Listen to me without anger, whiÍBt I tell my Btorj ; 
Seeing that thou haBt keenly Bhot Bhafts and dartB 

Through my woundB in BhowerB, which have mined me, 
without strength ; 
In Booth I would go to Egypt acroBB the Bcai 

And to Erin I would never willingly retum ; 
On the strong sea, on land, in bonds, and in joy, 

I would not gríeve at being near thee by a ríver's side without 
wandering. 

Branching, plaited, in long wisps, in short cluBters, 
10 Bríghtly shining, and limber, are her lockB like gold ; 
Pearls her eyeB, as the star of the moming ; 

Right slender her eyebrow as a pen-line in print ; 
The beauteouB appearance of her cheek, lime-white as the snow, 

Struggling gaily through the bríghtness of the rose, 
Which caused Fhcebus to rush to behold thee above all maidena, 

While hÍB forehead was aflame through love for thy beauty. 



12. rSP^ob |l)tnn. 0'Daly aBpirates b, M'hich íb wrong : cf. o pQThap- 
poips ólaona 'p a Tnala Óeap rhaopóa TTlap eappainspeaó caoll-]>eann 
a 5-CI6Ó cdit). — O^Suttivan^» Vi»ion. 

16. R : '8 ac-éat)an aip lara^ le btogpur "Oá clóó. 0'Daly : 'S c-éat>an 
aip lapaó le btospaip t>ot> 6i6t). Neither of these lines gives good seiiBe. 
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Ip slégeal a maTna inap Jéipib coip calaió ; 

a h-aol-6oippín pneaéca ip paoileanDa pn66 ; 
"Ní péit)ip a maiceap bo léip-6up a b-ppacainn 
20 CaoTh-lile cneapba ip mín-psoé na n-6J ; 
Ip cpoi6eap5 a balpam, a DéiD Jeal gan aicip, 

t)o paoppaó 6n n^alap na mílce Óom p6pc; 
Saop- Juc a ceangan léigionca Do pcapéaib 

6eip cpéan-puic rap beannaib pe milpea6c a 5l6p. 

Phoenix D'puil §eapailc $^605015 an cailín, 

Séim-fitjp Do 6laniia TTlíleaó na pl6J, 
Lao6pa6 ^an caipe cpao6ca le 5<i^^<^i^» 

5an cpéme gan calam ^an píoJ-bpo5 ^an pc6p ; 
5an bpéagnab gup ^50506 paopaig ip bappaig 
30 Ip cpéan-6oin 6un Raice cpíoD-pa paoi 66; 

Wl paop-íslaié nd Dpa^an Do ppéiih 6loinne Óaipil 

gciTi 500! pip an amnip ihíonla ^an pm61. 

"Ní leíp 6am a paihuil a n-éipinn ná a Sa^pan, 
a n-éipea6c a b-peappam a n-inclea6c 'pa 5-CI66; 

On béié 6lipDe ip peappa cpéice '^up ceapDap 
Nd Helenlép cailleab na mílce ^j^qtí n^le^; 

l^i'l aon Jieap 'na beacaib D'íseu6a6 aip maiDm 
'l^a h-éaDan ^an ihaip^ ná p5aoilpea6 a bp6n ; 

TTlo géibionn ! mo beacaip ! ní f^éaDaim a pea6am 
40 Cpém' neulaib, am' aiplin^, apDoi66e, ip Do 16. 



18. The subject of this poem has been called ** paoileann ihaopóa 56apaó 
I^OTiaThuil," b)r Domhnall na Tuille. 20. R is followed here ; balpoTn seemi s 
lipi,* on account of theú: fragranoe, ef, : 

1f binTie 5u6 5eappa-$uib balpoTn-buis Thánlo on Veinb. 

DomhnaU na Tuille on the tame. 
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Wliite her breasts, as swans beside the sea-shore ; 

Her lime-bright, snow-white body of beaut^ like the sea-gull ; 
Her goodness cannot be all put on parchment ; 
20 The fair mild IÍI7 and gentle flower of virgins. 

Bright red are her lips, her white teeth without a blemish, 

Which would save from disease thousands such as I ; 
The noble speech of her tongue leamed in historíes, 
Brought stout bucks over mountains by the sweetness of her 
voice. 

A Phoenix of the Grecian Qeraldine blood is the maiden, 

The mild cousin of the children of Milesius of the hosts ; 
Heroes crushed without mercy by the English, 

Without strength, without land, without princely manidon, 
without wealth. 
In sooth the blood of the Powers and the Barrys, 
30 And the strong hounds of Bunratty has been twice strained 
through thee ; 
There is no noble chieftain or warríor of the stock of the children 
of Cashel, 
Who is not akin to the mild faultless maiden. 

I know not her peer in Erin or in England, 
In wisdom, in personal charms, in mind, in form ; 

The accomplished maiden surpassing in virtue and fame 
Helen, through whom thousands períshed in the fight ; 

There is no man living, who would look at moming 

On her face without sorrow, whose gríef she would not dispel ; 

my bondage ! my hardship ! I cannot avoid her 
40 In my slumbers, in my dreams, by night, or by day. 



37. Qip Tnait>ins*ju8tnow, at anj time henoeforth.* 38. nd psaoilpeaó, 
*%e R ; 0'Daly nd r6éi$peaÓ. 
40. 0*Daly oióce, ná 16. 



m2 
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XXX. 

epicaLaTnium Do CigeaRNa óinn liiaRa. 

acdit) éip5 aip na ppúiUib ag léimpi J 50 lúéihap, 

Cd'n c-éclippgan piúncap ag imóeaéc; 
Cd poebup ag mtjpsailc, 'p an c-éapga 50 cium-Jlan, 

Op éanlaié na ctjige 50 poiéiih. 
Cdit) pgaoé beaé a^ ctjiplin^ aip Séa^aib ip tjp-Jlap, 

Cd péap a^up bptjéc aip na monsaib 
ó'p céile t)on m-bptjna6 í, Réalcan na TTluftian 

'S gaol gedpp Don Diuic ó Chill ChoinniJ. 

Cd bíoÓ5a6 ann 506 cdrh-las ip 5poi6e-6noic 50 IdiDip, 
10 'S an n5eiftipi& C15 bldc aip 506 bile ; 

Cill Óaip 6 édplai J a 5-cuibpea6 50 ^pdbihap 

Le T?ÍJ Óille h-(Sipne dp 5-Cupa6 ; 
Nfléa^cóip t)d lua6 '^umn, cd paoca6 05 cpuajaib, 

Ón P5éal nua6 po luai6ceap le t^pon^aib, 
Oip í)éapla 65 mnd uaiple (a Dé 61I cabaip buai6 61) 

On 6paob 6uThpa ip uaiple a 5-C1II ChomniJ. 

Cd'n T?íoJ-f laic 'na Jdpt)aib aip íplib *p aip dpt)aib, 
'S na mílce t)d ]fsdilciuga6 le muipmn ; 

Cd'n caoit)e 50 h-a6bapa6, 'p coill Jlap 05 pdp ann, 
20 'S 5naoi cea6c aip bdncaib ^an millea6 ; 

Cdit) cuanca, ba Jndéa6 paoi buan-pcoipm Jpdnna, 
50 puaiThnea6 6 cdplai^ an pnui6mea6, 

Cd cnuapcap aip cpdig 'sumn nd luap^ann an c-pdile, 
Tíuacain ip bdipnij^ ip t)uileap5. 



XXX. — Thia poem is prínted in 0'Daly*8 ** PoeU and Poetry of Munster.*^ 
There is a copy of it in thu Ro}'al Irísh Academv . whieh gives the title as follows : — 

epicalaminni i)o (^i^oniniu bpúnnó Cmn mapa aip n-a ])6pa6 le 
h-in$ton Coipnal buclóip Cille Cair- 

The poem waa composed to celebrate the nuptials of Valentine Brown, third 
Viscount Xenmare, and Honora daughter of Thomas Butler of Rilcaah. The 
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EPITHALAMIUM FOR LORD XENMARE. 

The fish in the streamlets leap up with activitj, 

The eclipse is departing without a struggle, 
PhcBbus is wakiiig, and the moon is calmlj bright, 

And the birds of the province are jojous ; 
Bees in swarms cluster on boughs íresh and green, 

Orass and dew are on the meads, 
Since Brown has espoused the Star of Munster 

The near in blood to the Duke from Kilkenny. 

The languid are becoming vigorous, and the great hills are 8trong, 
I o And in winter everj tree puts forth blossoms, 
Since Xilcash has been united lovinglj in bonds 

With the Prince of EiUamej our champion ; 
We are giving vent to no grievance, the wretched have a respite 

Since this news which is spreading among the crowd, 
Conceming the fair young pearl of ladies, (0 faithful Gk>d grant 
her success !) 
The fragrant branch, the most noble in Kilkenny. 

The princely chieftain is a protection f or the high and the lowly, 

And thoúsands are welcoming him with love, 
The tide is favourable, and a green wood is growing therein, 
20 And fields are growing bright without destmction ; 

Heavens, wont to be disturbed by ugly long-lasting storms, 

Are calm since this aUiance took place ; 
There is gathered on the shore, undisturbed by the sea, 

Cockles and limpets, and dilUs^. 



marriage took place in 1720, when Sir I<licho1a8 Brown, Valentine'B father had died, 
and the son was at latt in poesettion of his propert^. The distinguÍBhed ladj 
celebrated in tius poem, died in 1730, ofsmallpox. Her father Thomafl Butler 
wai grandfon of Richard Butler, onlj brother of James, tha first duke of Onnoad. 

2. pitíncap =*8tniggle*; c/, mtíóat) nd niiUea6 o b-pioncap Tna|i 
ca. — Aodh Mrtf Ctirfin. 17. 'na ;$dpt)aib, one would expect 'na ^dpba. 
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Cdit) uaiple Óill (Sipne 50 puaipc a^ ól pltíince 

*S buan-bioc na ItínaThan a 5-cuinann ; 
Ctíil) puan-^oipc ip Dtínca t)tí m-bualaó ap éltíippi^, 

5a6 puan-popc aip tíilleaéc 'p aip bmneaóc ; 
Ctí claoólób aip 6puai6-6eipc/p an c-aon 6óip 05 buab' 6ann, 
30 Ctí gné nuaó aip gpuabnaib 506 n-Dume ; 

Ctí'n ppéip ihóp aip puaimenc, 'p an pae póp 50 puaiThnea6, 

5an cao6-6eó gan Duapcan, ^an Daille. 



XXXI. 

cReise le cROTnuell. 

Cpeipe leac, a Ópomuell, 

a píj 6poénai5 506 P50IÓ5, 
ap leaD' linn puapamap puantmeap 

TTlil, ua6cap, ip onóip. 

lappamaoiD ^an CaoThtína6, 

Mualltína6, ntí Cinnpiola6, 
btjpco6, T?ípea6, ntí T?6ipcea6, 

t)'fiaStíil póiD Do 6uiD a fmpeap. 

lappamaoit) Cpomuell beié a n-ua6cap, 
10 TiíJ uapal Óloinne Lóbuip, 

6u5 a Óóiéin D'fieap na ptjipce, 

Opb'ptís peap na DtJic6e ^an "nothing." 

lappamaoiD a b-puil pan cea6 po, 

aip maic a^up aip maoin, 
6eié ní bup peapp bliaóam 6 aniug, 

ap 506 nea6 bup maié línn. 

29. buaó'óann, so 0*Daly. buaóaócamc and buaóaócainn are uied in 
8poken language. 
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The nobles of Eillamey are mernly driiiking health 

And long life to the wedded pair in love ; 
LuUing melodies and songs are being Btrack on the harp, 

Each Inlling melody the loveliest and the sweetest ; 
Each hard trouble is overcome, and justice alone triumphs 
amongst us ; 
30 There is a fresh coloar on the cheekfl of all men, 

There is a sound of joy in the great heavens, the moon also is 
peaceful, 
Without blinding mist, without sorrow, without eclipse. 



MORE POWER TO CROMWELL. 

More power to thee, Cromwell, 
king who hast established each rustic, 
It is with thy coming we obtained peace, 
Honey, cream, and honour. 

We ask that nor Eavanagh, 

Nor Nolan, nor Eonsella, 

Nor Burke, nor Kice, nor Roche, 

Ever get a sod of their ancestors' portion. 

We ask that Cromwell be supreme, 
I o The noble king of Clan Lobus, 

Who gave plenty to the man with the flail, 
And left the heir of the land without " nothing." 

We a8k that all in this house, 
In goodness and in wealth, 
Be better a year from to-day, 
And eYeryone whom we like. 
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XXXII. 

aócaMMa Do RiNMeaó a b-páRliTneMc cloiMNe 

tOTTltílS. 

an peaó biap éipe púinn pém 
Ní beiÓTnít) a b-péin bo Jndé, 
CuippimíD píop an ceapc, 
an peaó biap an pmaóc aip áp Idiih. 

t)o puijeamap a b-pdplimenc, 
ó Óeann c-Sdile 50 bínn éat)aip, 
Op cuganiap a n-mneóm pdopui^, 
6eié 'ndp 5-cdipDe 05 a ééile. 

Cu^amaoit) onóip t)on P50I615 
10 ap mó peapóg 'pap pedpp maom, 

Ip t)eipea6 puijce t)on b-fileapgaé, 
taipgiop 50 t>-cí an c-eappa6 an c-ím. 

aócamaoit) áj\ t>-cuapapt)al 
há puap agup ceié, 
aócamaoit) dp n-6at)aó 
Do péip céille agup cipc. 

aécamaoit) dp n-éat)aó cuipp 
TTlap acd anoip t)o Jndó, 
5eappa-haca mín t)ub 
20 Ip bpípce opguilce bldé. 



XXXII. — Thi8 piece, as well as the preceding one, ÍB taken from the satire, 
'* Parliment ChloinDe Thom&is," and contains the enactmenU and resolutions oome 
to after mature deliheration hy the nutic race of Clan Thomas. In thíi satire the 
author ridiculeB chiefl^ the Cromwellian settleri of low origin and coarse vulgar 
manners, hut the Irish who helped them to oppresB their own countrjmen are hy 
no meana spared. The^ hail Crom well as their special patron. The metre of XXXI . 
and XXXII. ie free and ea8y. Theee pieces yary con8Ídenkbly in different MSS. 
The text followB a copy of the satire made hy Denis 0*Connell in 1785. XXXII. 
is a piece of comiderahle interest, as the poet makes the Parliamentary lights of Clan 
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xxxn. 

THE ACT8 OF THE PARLIAMENT OF CLAN TH0MA8. 

While Erin shall be oors alone, 
We shall not be in constant pain ; 
We will ordain what is right 
While authoritj is in our hands. 

We have sat in Parliament 

From Zinsale to Beann Eadar ; 

And we have resolved, in spite of Patrick, 

To be friends one to another. 

We give honour to the rustic 
I o Who has longest beard and most wealth ; 

And to sit in the last place to the churl 
Who stores butter until the spring. 

We enact that we get our wages 
The cold daj and the warm, 
We enact that our dothes be regulated 
According to sense and right. 

We enact that our bodj-clothes be 
As thej are usuallj now : 
A low, smooth, black hat, 
20 And breeches spliced and beautiful. 

Thomas 8peaky in the ruitio language of his time, about fanning and other occu- 
patioDB suited to their state of serritude. 



Tbe following Tariants are taken írom a Trinitj College, Dublin, cop7 (T), 
and from one made from a MS. of 1706, bj Mr. P. Stanton (P). 

3. ceopc, T peaóc. 4. P peaót> 'nap Idiih. 6. P Cionn c-Sdile. 

8. 'ndp 5-odipt)e, T spdÓThop. 

20. opsuilce hlátt T psaoilce abup T ^^^^ ; ^e reference ia obTÍouilj 
to breeches cut and buttoned at the knee so common in the last centurj. 
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RíoJ-bobaó an 506 aon baile 
Le caile gopni map céile ; 
ap peapann pat)a paippmj^ 
t)o beié aige gan aon puo. 

aócamaoio ^an uig ím nd peóil 
X)o iéea6 aóc \ai\ oi66e 
TTleap-niaOpa ap maipcín 
t)o beié a n-t)opup 506 cíge a^uib. 

aócamaoit) ^an an t)apa leaba 
30 t)o beié 05 aon t)0 Óloinn Comdip, 

t)'ea5la bpdiépe nd pa^aipc 
beié 05 cappain^ éum bup m-boédin. 

aécamaoit) t)*íseap an óip 
Copa6 móna ip bpanaip, 
a 5-coiiiaip 50 t)-cubpa6 consnarii 
t)on cí ip ctjp5a t)o Jníp 5papa6. 

t)d b-pagab pib eapbai6 nd cpdjlap, 
"Nd bup pcóp 05 t)ul a n^ioppaóc, 
aip 6op nd t)íolpa6 pib búp b-pia6a 
40 Cuipib búp 5-cuit) aip Idirii bup 5-cloinne. 

a6caniaoit) an uile a6pann 
t)d m-beab eat)puinn nd cpupt)dil 
a péijcea6 50 p6-éapa 
Le t)iap t)o Óloinn Comdip. 

a^camaoit) ^an mac DeaJ-aéap 
t)uine uapal nd t)íoriiaoin, 
Do beié 'na 6oriinuige ameap5 bot)a6 
aimpip bpanaip na ^papaig. 

a6camaoit) pópab t)tjbalca 
50 Do péip t)tjc6aip ip pea6ca, 

Do riiac-pa a^am mjm-pe, 
Ip m'mgion-pa a^at) riiac-pa. 



47-48. P t)o 5eió 'na 6oTnnui^e nmeaps cUmna pleapsaó nd 
neariiópuinn. 
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That a chief-bodach be in every viUage 
With a blue hag for his wife, 
And that a farm long and wide 
Be his for nothing. 

We enact that nor eggs, nor butter, nor meat 

Be eaten save at night ; 

That a cur dog and a little mastiff 

Be at the doors of all your houses. 

We enact that no spare lodgings 
30 Belong to any of Clan Thomas, 

Lest friars or priests 
Should frequent your cottage. 

We enact that the man who has gold 
Should have the fírst of turf and fallow, 
So that he may give assistance 
To him who fírst grubs his land. 

If you fall into want or difficultj, 
Or your means become reduced, 
In order that you may not pay your debts 
40 Put your property in your children's hands. 

We enact that every dispute 

That may happen between us, and every wrangle, 

Be very speedily settled 

By two of Glan Thomas. 

We enact that no son of a rcspectable father, 

No nobleman, no idler, 

Abide amidst hodaehs 

In the time of fallow or grubbing. 

We enact double marriages 
50 According to hereditary custom and law 

Thy son to marry my daughter 
And my daughter to marry thy son. 



52. P 'p c*m$ion«pa 05 mo Thac-pa, which has more point. 
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aócaTnaoiO an uile ^^leapgaó 
No6 6éanpap Tnalaipc nó Tnapgdil, 
Diap t)0 beié Do Idóaip 
D*|isíop-plio6c Óloinne Comdip. 

a 5-cdp X)á m-beaó a n-aiépeaóap, 
50 n-beapbaó a n-éi6ea6, 
Cuih a 6ot)a t>'pa$dil cap n-aip 
60 Le "by this Book ap bped^ pin." 

a^coTnaoib an uile ]^leap5a6, 
aip a Tn-bí ctípaTn boéóige, 
Cpoicion caopa6 na péile TTli^il, 
Do beié 0150 cuTh t>opn6i5e. 

a6caTnaoit) a n-oTn buana, 
ÍTn cdipe agup ppólla, 
Ctíig í^ingmne gan arfipap, 
a n-OTn bpanaip ip móna. 

a6caTnaoit) od í^injinn 
70 O éaihuin 50 péil 6pí Jt)e, 

Cpí pinjinne pan eappa6, 
an peab Thaippiop an píol6up. 

a^coTnaoit) le 6éile 
O bínn éat)aip 50 Ceann c-Sdile, 
TTldp Sa5pana6 má^ éipionna6 
6eic leip an cé bup ldit)pe. 

a6caTnaoit) cean^ihdil le 6éile 
lá péile TTli6il ap TTldipc Ódpga, 
50 5-cuippiTníp píop beapca 
80 Na h-aiCTne-pe bíop t)dp g-cdblab. 

a^coTnaoit) pógpaó na peíle TTli6il 
Do cabaipc a 5-cionn 506 baile, 
D'í^onn 50 Tn-bia6Tnaoip a Tnuinijin 
50 b-pajTnaoip an peapann. 

66. ppóUa, T peóil. 67-68. T aócamaoit> a n-am néala(P) pucó^a 
caola na m-bó. 
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We enact that when an^ churl 
Make8 exchanges or hargainA» 
There he two present 
Of the tme race of Clan Thomas. 

80 that if he he sorrj 
He might swear falselj 
To get his goods hack again 
60 Saying '* By this hook that is a lie/' 

We enact that every churl 
Who has charge of a tent — 
A sheeps^in of Michaelmas 
He Bhould have for a mitton. 

We enact, in the time of reaping, 
Butter, cheese, and a pieoe of meat ; 
Five pence without douht 
In the time of fallow and turf . 

We enact two pence 
70 From Novemher to Bridget's Feast ; 

Three pence in the spring 
While seed-Bowing lasts. 

We enact all together 

From Beann Eadair to Xinsale : 

Be he English, he he Irish, 

To he on the side of the strongest. 

We enact that we meet together 
At Michaelmas and Easter Tuesday, 
That we may put down the deeds 
80 Of this set who have heen oppressing us. 

We enact that the Michaelmas waming 
Be given at the head of every village, 
So that we may he in hopes 
That wo may get the land. 



71-72. T cpt piTi5iTiTie 5011 aiTipaf a Ti-am bpanaiji ip aoilijj. There 
are, besides the aboTe, several other variante, and some stanzas whollj different. 
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a n-am spapaig Do bóp D-ciJeapnaoi 
óup n-iapnui6e beic bpipce, 
óup n-tjjaim ap bup g-cóaóca 
Ip btjp plabpaióe 'na n^iocaib. 

aimpip capbui^ce nó buana 
90 bíoó bup 5-copa 50 leóince, 

polaé aip bup ptjile, 
N6 bup Iditia ceanguilce le cópoa. 

aócamaoit) an uile níó 
t)o péip gliocaip ip cpíonnaóc, 
dp t)-ciJeapnaoi beic ceangailce, 
ap pinn pém x>o beic pgaoilce. 
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In the time of grubbing for joxa lords, 
Let your implements be broken, 
Tour taclding and ^our plough 
And 7our traces in bits. 

In the time of harvest or reaping 
90 Let your feet be sprained, 

Tour eyeB blindfolded, 
Or your hands tied by a string. 

We enact every thing 
According to prudence and wisdom, 
That our lords be tied down 
And we let looae. 
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xxxiir. 
TíiaRÓNa TTiic CimtQ na paiLíse. 

Qcá pmtJic 'po" rP^iP ip Fpaoó ip peapg niThneaó, 
Ip X}úttQj* Néill 50 lóip pd bpacaib caoince, 
an TfluTham le ééile cpaoóca mapb claoi6ce, 
Cpé í^pionnpa 5ao6al ip Raelcean Clanna TTlílió. 

TTlíleaÓ ndp ólaoi6ce a n-am éapmaipc an Jleó. 
Sínpeap na píoJ-Thac a o-caca 'pa pcóip, 
Ppíoih-plioéc na ploinnce ap ceapmuln pUSS. 
Ip pfop-6pea6 gan pui$lea6 na banba ip bpón. 

bpónait) bío65ait) píoj-ban Inip éilge, 
10 Coip bóinn, coip bpijio, coip Laoi, coip Lipe, ip éipne, 
Coip LóJ coip Daoil coip aoine ip Sionna a n-éinpea6c, 
a ngleó ip a g-coirheapgap caoince a 5-coinne a 6éile. 

Le 6óile acd éipe aca a n-t)ltjé-éuippe bpóin, 
ó Lei Jinn 50 bpéipne ip 50 ctjrhaip t)puinne riióip, 
Coip péile, coip Sléibe TTIip, cd piat) a n-uail Jleó, 
Ip 6 óéapa 5an cpao6a6, 50 clSig lTla6 an c-pl6ij. 



XXXIII. — The Mftc Carthy8 built four castles on the edge of Lough Lein, and 
the rÍTer Laune '' to stop all the passages of Deamond," aa Carew put it. ** The 
tract of countrj lying along the bimlu of the ** Laune," 8^78 Windele, ** and at the 
mountain'fl foot to some considerable distance is still called MacCarthj Mor's 
countrj, as containing the ancient residence of the chief of that name. The Caatle 
of Palice, or otherwise Caislean Va Cartha, stood a naked ruin on an eminence a 
little to the north of the lake and in view of the Laune Bridge. A f ew scattcred trees 
point out its site. The green field in firont íb still called Park an Croah, the 
gallows field, that being the place where MacCarthj ezecuted his justice on 
delinquents.*' Of this poem there are two copies in the British Museum and two 
at Majnooth. The British Museum copies have not been used in preparing the 
text. 



I. R. rp^ip ppaoó niih ip peaps t^eimneaó; teet as in M. 

<). no$-&an, more usually pto^-Thnd. Ih. Inip for Inp e, for assonance. 
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XXXIII. 

ELEGT ON MACOARTHT OF PALICE. 

In the heavens there is mist and storm and furious wrath, 
And all the land of Niall is in rohes of mouming ; 
The whole of Munster is prostrate, lifeless, subdued, 
Because of the Prince of the Gael and the Star of the Sons of 
Milesius. 

A champion, unscathed in the time of the conflict of battle, 
First heir of the sons of kings, their sta^, their glory ; 
Foremost descendant of the great families, the defence of hosts ; 
The yery ruin of Banba, nought left behind, and her grief ! 

The f airy maidens of Inis Eilge grieve and start, 
10 Beside the Boyne, and the Bride, and the Lee, and the Liffey 

and the Eme ; 
Beáde the Logh, the Deal, the Aoine, and the Shannon, all 

together 
Are they in conflict and in contest of lamentation one against 

another. 

They have put all Erin in an intense agony of grief 

From Leinster to Brefny and to the verge of the great Drung ; 

Beside the Feale, beside Sliab Mish, they are in a conflict of 

mouming ; 
And from Beare without pause to IFlster of the host. 

1 1. L6$, a river that flows into the Laune. 

** Fast by the Laune's and Lo's fair currents meet 
Circle the plain and murmur at his (Dunloe's) feet." 

Poem on Killamey, a.d. 1776. 

12. Q 5-coiThear5ap, MS. caoThrspior. 

14. Drung, a high hill in the barony of Iveragh, county Eerry, above 200O 
feet aboTe the sea-level ; perhaps for teijiuu we should read téit^leann. 

VOL. m. N 
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Sin Ulcai$ map ÓonnaécaiJ 50 Otjbaó Deópaó, 
O ífluipipe 50 5olban 50 Dúbaé bpónaó, 
THap Óúóulainn óum cumaip nipc a nDltJC -éoihpaic, 
20 Ip cÍJip cuippe Juil 50 h-ioTnapca6 na s-ctJig cói^e. 

Scóp ctji^e na muipne map óipbe t)on cpéat), 
LeoThan ItJipeaé na ^-cupaibe a n-dpb-Jaipge ip éa6c, 
t)*6pt) óille baó p6-cupainn ctj aip Idp leapa paon, 
t)6ib uile ip 5le6 *p cubaipc t)o cdpg mapb paon. 

Paon 6 cdpla Idih 6eap mic píj agumn, 
aip leagaó t)on bldé neaitióa nearii-éumpeac, 
Ip ceapna t)o ódirii baó Jndcaé ealaóanOa, 
a^ caipt)iol 506 lá 50 cldp na pailípe. 

'8 an b-pailíp t)o ceangriiuijtííp complaéc cpumn, 
30 Ip gan cacaióe aca aip óeapnuigil poirii t^pong nd buióean, 
a^ papcaoim aip hallaióib ip gan eapnarii aip bia6, 
Ip 05 mapcuijeaéc aip eaópaióib map beaó a t)-Ceariiaip 
na píoj. 

RÍJ mac Capéa a leac dcaip map éaipge pat)' 6íon, 
Ldn-6pea6 na blapnan ip Óaipil na píoj, 
Cpea6 cdince cpea6 pdi6e cpea6 placa 'poTi 61 II, 
Ip cd cpd6caim, 6 ip cdpriiap í banba 05 caoi. 

'8 ea6 caoi an píj coige p6 6p66a ój* t)eapbca a 5-cpé 
an píj c6ip caoipea6 t)'p66la ap t)'fieapannaib ópéin, 
Ip píj 6 m-biai6 an 6op6inn 6eapc gan caca ab 6éiJ 
40 *Sip cínn t)'6pt)aib na t)-cpe6n cu gan ^aipm 50 cpéic. 



18. Mushra, a mountain near Macroom, county Cork. Gulban, in Sligo. 
22. Metre defective. 27. MS. aUui&eant>a. 

36. Tho word cdpriiap has been inserted for the metre. 

37. Beginning of this lino seema comipt, perhaps Caoi cóige an pí$ 6p66a, 
etc. 

40. 50 cpéi6 : MS. pá f int^it), the opening words of the poem. 
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Both Ulstermen and Connaughtmen are doleful and in tears ; 
From Mushra to Gulban in mouming and sorrow ; 
Like Ouchulainn was he in force of strength, in the thick of the 
fight ; 
20 He is the cause of excessive, woful weeping to the five provinces. 

A province's store of afíection, like a treasure to the people, 
Hero, armour of champions in high valour and renowned deeds, 
Heavy is the blow to the Church's orders, that thou liest in the 

middle of a mound lifeless ; 
To them all it is strife and misfortunc to hear that thou art dead 

and prostrate. 

Since the right hand of the descendant of kings is prostrate, 
As the celestial flower without guile is fallen, 
It is distress to the poets, ever skiLled in their art, 
Who repaired dailj to the plain of Palice. 

At Palice a numerous band wcre wont to assemble, 
30 Who wcre not accustomed to fear tribe or host, 
Merry-making in halls, without want of food, 
And riding on horses, as at Tara of the kings. 

happy grave-stone, thou hidest as a trcasure the king 

MacCarthy, 
The fuU ruin of Blamey, and of Cashcl of the kiugs, 
The ruin of peoples, of bards, of chieftains, Hes in the church- 

yard; 
And what nccd be further said since Banba is dolefully bewailing 

him? 

It is the bewailing of the king of a province, of grcat valour, 

who is indeed laid in a bed of clay, 
Thc king who was the true chieftain of Eodla and of the plains 

of Brian; 
The chief who has left the true crown without support, 
40 And it is sickne8s to the ranks of the brave that he is voiceless 
and prostrate. 

k2 
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XXXIV. 

aiR óíbiRc Na ó-plaiC. 

t)o óuala pséol Do 6éap aip US me, 

Ip CU5 'p an oióóe a n-Oaoippe bpóin me, 

t)'íid5 mo épeac gan neapc mnd peólca, 

5an bpíj gan meabaip gan jpeann gan pójnarh. 

Oóbap maoiée pgaoileaó an pgeóil pin, 
Cdp gan lei Jeap ip aónaó cóippe, 
aénuaó luic ip uilc ip eóléaip, 
5píopuJaó ceaóma ip cpeiJDe móipe. 

t)íoéu Jaó buióne cpí6e póóla, 
10 La^u^aÓ gpínn ip gnaoi na cóige, 

TTlap 00 Oíogaó á]\ n-Oaoine mópa, 
ap a b-peapannaib caipce ip cópa. 

TTlóp an pgéal, ní péibip pólang 
(5p n-t)íée bo píoiii lem' l6-pa, 
puaip an ^iéile leun na Óeói J pin, 
Ip cd an Oaonnaéc 506 lae od leónaó. 

>íí b-puil cliap a n-iacaib póóla, 
T^í b-puil aippmn a^uinn nd ópOa, 
T^í b-puil baipoe aip áj\ leanaióib 650, 
20 5°" peap peapaim nd ca^apéa a g-cópa. 

CpéaO 00 ÓéanpaÓ dp n-aop 650, 

Ip nd puil neaó pe maié od b-p6pcainc, 

acdiO gan cpiac aóc t)ia na 5l6ipe, 

ap a b-ppíorii-dl od ngpíopdil cap b6óna. 

XXXrV. — ^ThÍB poem is given anonTmouslj in a MS. in the Librarj of Trínity 
College Dublin ; and in more than one MS. at Majnooth and elsewhere, it is aacríbed 
to *' CiappaiÓeaó cpdióce dipi$6e éi^in,'* "a certaintormentedEerryman." 
From intemal evidence, it seemed to belong to O^RahiUj, several lines of it 
reappearing in his poems : hence its place here. It has been found, however, that 
one or two MSS. ascríbe it to the ill-fated Pierse Ferriter. If it be Ferríter*8 
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ON THE BANISHMENT OF THE NOBLES. 

I liave heard a tale which tonnents me by daj, 

And puts me by night in tho bondage of sorrow ; 

That has left my body without the strength of a woman after 

labour, 
Without vigour, without mind, without wit, or activity. 

A cause of weaknes8 is the spreading of that tale, 
A misfortune without cure, and a kindling of grief, 
A renewal of injury, and evil, and mouming, 
A stirring up of disease and great agony. 

The ruin of the people of the land of Eodla, 
10 The weakening of the joy and pleasure of the provinces : 
That our nobles were drained out 
Erom the lands which by law and justice were theirs. 

Heavy is the tidings ; nor can the sufferings 
Of our ruin be describcd in my time ; 
After this affliction came upon generosity, 
And humanity is being daily put out of joint. 

There are no clergy in the lands of Fodla ; 
We have neither Masses nor Orders ; 
Our young children receive no baptism ; 
20 Nor is there a man to stand for them, or plead their cause. 

What shall our young f olk do, 
Since there is none to reUeve them with good ? 
They are without a lord save the God of glory 
While their chief brood are forced across the main. 

work, it miiBt have been composed at the beginnixig of the Cromwellian 
transplantations. 

12. M CGipce oópa6. i6. M omits 506 loe, and íb inaoeurate 

throughout. 19. leanGiÓib, M leinb. The statements made in linea 17-20 

are searcelj ezaggerated. 23. Qf, XIII. 22. 
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5eapán Tn'aigne Deapb na pseól pin, 
5abdil gapb na n-eaócpann óipnne, 
Tnaic ^iiop agam an c-aóbap pd'p ópOaig, 
t)*aicle dp b-peaca an c-aéaip Do óeonai^. 

t)á m-beab Cuaéal puaOpaó beó a^uinn, 
30 N6 péiólim 00 cpeijiopeaó cópa, 

H6 Conn, peap na 5-cac Do p6-6up, 
y\i biaó ceann na n5all Odp b-p65paÓ. 

Cdp Jaib apc t)o 6ap an 6p6Óa6c, 

N6 TTlac Con baó óo6c a 5-conilann, 

Léap pgannpaó clann Oilioll Oluim, 

Ip péan X)0 Jallaib nd maipit) na cpe6in pin. 

Ip léan X)0 óanba mapbaó éoguin, 
Cpémpeap pd céile Oon be66a6c, 
Ní biaó neapc cap 6eapc aip p6t)aib, 
40 a^ na béapaib bpéana m6pa. 

t)o biaó neapc ip ceapc ip cp6óa6c, 
t)o biaó pma6c ip pea6c pd p6-6ion 
t)o biaó paé aip ap 'poTi b-p6Jmap 
t)d m-bea6 t)ia le cpiacaib p66la. 

t)'imci5 bpian na 5-cliap 6n m-b6ipThe, 
t)o bí cpéiitipe 05 éipmn p6pt)a, 
Ní b-puil TTlupchaÓ cumapac cp6Óa, 
a 5-Cluain Caipb baó caca pe coriilann. 

'S an cpdé pd ldit)ip na cpe6in pm, 
50 Clann Ódpéa 'p an Cdl-fiuil cpe6pa6, 

T^íop psaoileaoap 5^0^611 Od b-p65pa6 
Cap cuinn n6 506 Idcaip ce6pann. 

27—28. R Í8 foUowcd. M is very corrupt. 

32. t>dp b-pÓ5paÓ, sending us abroad: <f. pó^paim uaim é = *I dismiss 
him.* 

34. Poets oí the seTenteenth and eighteenth centoríes are oonstantl^ going 
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Tlie trnth of this tídings is the sighing of 1117 sonl, 
The rough beating the f oreigners have given us ; 
Well do I know the reason why He ordained it, 
Becanse of our sins the Father has consented to it. 

Were Tuathal, the nimble, alive amongst us, 
30 Or Feidhlim who would disable pursuers, 
Or Conn, a man who could well fíght battles, 
The strong oncs of the English would not banish us. 

Whither has Art gone who loved valour ? 

Or Mac Cu, who pressed close in conflict, 

By whom the children of Oilioll Olum were routed, 

It is well for the English that these strong men are not alive. 

A misfortune to Banba is the death of Eoghan, 
A bravc man who espoused valour ; 
Else might without right would not give our lands 
40 To the f oul gross bears. 

We should have strength, and justice, and valour ; 
Authority, and law, would be in high esteem ; 
Com fíelds in the harvest would be prosperous ; 
Were God with the leaders of Fodla. 

Brian of the hosts has gone from Borumha, 
Who f or a season was espoused to Erin ; 
Murchadh the powerful, the valiant, is no more, 
Who was a stay in the conflict at Clontarf . 

At the time when these brave men were strong, 
50 The Clan Cartha, and the vigorous stock of Tál, 
They did not permit the Gaels to be banished 
Across the seas, or over every border beside them. 



back to heroes like Art, Coim, Conaire, wMle they scarce mention more modflm 
warriors. 

39-40. That ÍB if Eoghan lived. 

49. cpát, MS. cpiaC, which seema a mistake. 
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acdit) na t)anaip a leabaió na leógan, 
50 peapgaip, pditi, 50 pdóail, peómpaó, 
bpíojitiap, biaÓThap, bpia6pa6, bópbiiiap, 
Coiriiceaé, camceaó, painnceaó, ppónaó. 

Ip é pún ip ponn na póipne, 
t)d rhéat) píc t)0 Jnít) pe ap b-p6ip-ne — 
an t)pon5 bíop 05 píjt)ea6 peó a^uinn — 
60 StJgpa cluicióe an éuicín 6p66a. 

Ip cpuaj lem' 6poi6e 'pap cínn t)dp n-t)p6lann, 
Nua6ap Óumn, Ópíoriicain ip eogam, 
Suap 506 oi66e 05 luije pe t)e6pai6ib, 
'8 gan lua6 aip a cloinn t)o bí aici p6pt)a. 

Cea6 Cuacuil monuap, t)0 c6ipnea6, 
Ip cp6 Óumn gan cuirime aip n6paib, 
ponn péi6liine 50 fcpéié-lag c6ippea6, 
lac lujuine 50 bptjijce bp6na6. 

a6a6 aipc pd 6eap jan p666ap, 
70 Cpío6 ÓobéaiJ pd o^aim 05 pl6i Jcib, 

Cldp Óopmaic pdi6 poipcill na 5-c6riipocal, 
pdn on6om Idn t)'fiOcpom t)e6pa6. 

THo leun ní h-é cpéme na pl6g pm, 
Md buipbe na puipne 6 t)6bup, 
"Nd neapc nairiiOe t)o 6aill dp n-t)66ap, 
a6c t)íoJalcap t)é cd aip éipinn íi6t)-Jlap. 

Peaca6 an c-pínpip, claome an c-p6ipip, 
aiéne Ópíopt) gan puim *na c6riiall, 
éigion bpumn Jiol, bpipea6 p6pt)a, 
80 Cpaop ip goit) ip lomat) Tn6it)e. 



53. a leabaiÓ is of constant use in Connaught = ' instead of.' 
57-60. These linee are by no means clear, but A (two copies) and M agree ai 
to text. R, for 59, has 

an bpuin^ bo biof 05 pi$t)peaó peó asuinn. 
The meaning seems to be that peace with the foreignen is like a niouse maldng 
peace with a cat. Cf, XLVIII. 7-8. 
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The forcigners are in tlie place of the heroes, 

In comfort, in quiet, in prosperit^, and with many apartments, 

In afOiuence, well-fed, swearing, meal-consuming, 

TVith foreign airs, loquacious, greedy, nasal. 

It is the resolution and desire of the gang, 
However much the peace they make with our race — 
As many of them as make terms with us — 
60 To play the game of the hrave little cat. 

It is pitiful to my heart, it pains my entrails, 
That the spouso of Conn, of Crimhthan, and of Eoghan, 
Watches nightly and lies down amid strangers, 
While thcre is no tidings of her children whom she had in 
marriage. 

The mansion of Tuathal, alas ! has been pulled down, 
The abode of Conn is without a remembrance of its fashions, 
The land of Feidhlim is in helplcss distress and in woe, 
And the country of lughoine crushed and in sorrow. 

The plain of Art lies in grief without comfort, 
70 The land of Cobhthach is put under yoke by armies, 
The plain of Cormac, the strong seer of synonyms, 
Given over to the wolf, fuU of tearful noise. 

My grief ! it is not the strength of thesc hosts, 

Or the pride of the band from Dover, 

Or the power of the enemy, that destroyed our hopes, 

But the vcDgeance of God upon green-sodded Erin. 

The sin of the elder, the corruption of the younger, 
The commandments of Christ — no heed given totheir fulfilment; 
The rape of virgins ; the violation of marriage ; 
80 Intemperance ; robbery ; and unrcstrained swearing. 



63. MS. beópoib. 

72. M OTiTióae. R ongéie. 

74. Dover is here put for England, as in XXI. 8 ; so alBO BrÍBtol, II. 33. 
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"NeaTh-6ion Jndic ip cdp aip ópOuib, 

RaobaÓ ceall ip peall ip póppa, 

éijioih na b-pann ^an cabaip gan coriiápoTn, 

a^ paob-lu6c pamnce ip caillce aip óOThappain. 

Cpéigion t)é le ppéip a peóDaib, 
5léap le a péancap gaol ip coThgup, 
5^111 t)o neapc *]*qi\ lag Oo leónaó, 
Claon 05 bpeac 'p an ceapc pd teó 6up. 

C16 cd an eang po ceann 05 cópma^, 
90 paoi IdiTh leabaip na ngol'l' po nuaó agumn, 

dilim aon-TÍlac cpéan na h-óije, 
50 t)-ci5iÓ an ceapc 'pan alc *nap 66ip t)0. 

Ip bíoógaó bdip liOTn bdp mo 6oThappan, 
"Na paoice pdTha pdpba peólca, 
a O-cíp baó Jndcac lan 00 c6ba6c, 
Ite, vade, bd pdó le6 pin. 

Ip gan a6c cdipOe 6 lá 50 16 aca, 
t)d 5-cup uile a 0-cuiUeaÓ 066uip, 
50 Tn-biai6 pdbap Od fiojdil 06ib pin, 
100 Ip gan ann a6c TiU further orders. 

5alap SOTi céapna6 ip Tnaoc6ap móp liom, 
5peamanna Oaop-bdip cé cdim 5l6pa6, 
S^aipe aip an b-p6inn Odp géill Cldp p66la, 
Ip eaglaip t)é Od clao6la6 ap 6pOaib. 

Cd pgéiTh na gpéme 50 ne6na 

pé éclipp 6 éipje 16 61, 

CdiO na ppéapca a ngné Od ^»65^06, 

Nd puil céapma áji paogail p6-]fiaOa. 

puaip an cdipOeap ppdp a 66icin, 
iio Le lu6c péao ní géap an p5e6l pm, 

Ní I6ip Oam aoinnea6 aip m' e6lap, 
N06 00 béappab paol 6um bp^g Oam. 

96. Observe that ite is pl., and vade sing. 
104. Taking ap s a^up , and ópbaib = ópOo. 
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A constant scom and contempt for the clergy ; 

Plnnder of chnrclies ; treachery ; and violence ; 

The cry of the weak, without help, or justice, 

Beneath the false and greedy who forsa^e their neighhonr. 

The ahandonment of God throngh love of riches ; 
The manner in which kinsfolk and relatives are denied ; 
The respect for might ; the injury of the weak ; 
Gorrupt judgments ; and the ohscuring of right. . 

Although the land he hursting with produce, 
90 Under the nimhle hand of these newly-come English ; 
I heseech the Only, the Mighty Son of the Virgin, 
That the right may come into the place in which it is due. 

The death of my neighhours is to me a death-start, 
The nohles who were peaceful, contented, nimhle, 
In a land which was wont to he full of riches, 
Ite, Vade is said to them. 

While no respite is allowed them save from day to day, 
To put them all in further hope 
That favour will he shown to them ; 
loo But there is nought in it save * Tillfurther orders.* 

It is to me a disease without recovery, and great languor ; 
Pains of dire death, voiceful though I he ; 
The scattering of the warriors whom thc land of Eodla oheyed, 
And the Church of God and the clergy hrought to nought. 

The sun's heauty, even to the evening 
From the dawn of the day, is under eclipse ; 
The heavens hy their aspect are procloiming to us 
That the term of our life is not very long. 

Friendship has had a long enough tum ; 
1 10 l^or is this hitter tidings for tho wealthy, 
I do not know any one of my acquaintance, 
Who would give me sixpence f or shocs. 

112. paol = *8ixpence' from the Spanish rial; the word is unknown in 
Gonnaught. 
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pdsbaiTTi pm aip 6up an ÓoThaócai^, 

Oon TÍlac TÍluipe ^ile móipe, 

Op a b-puil dp n-uile-b66up, 

50 b-puijeab pib-pe ip mipe coThépom. 

Ip aic6im íopa RíJ na jlóipe, 
TTlap ip píop gup cpío pin D'pojnap, 
Soillpe laoi ajup oi66e o'ópoaig, 
120 5^ O-cigib an níó map pílim Dóib pin. 



QN ceaNgal. 

5píoptí Jaó cneat), lajotjjaó aip neapc, píopújab aip 6eap 

bpóna6, 
píoptí Ja6 dp b-peap Oo JéiThlitjJab a njlap, poillpitíJa6 

a n-a6c óipnne, 
Cpío6ntjJa6 dp b-plaic Oo 6íoptí Ja6 ama6 aip 6puim conn 

cap bó6na, 
t)o Thíon-bptíiJ lag mo 6poi6e Otíp leapj, pe maoóíi$a6 

dp n-Oeapc n-Oe6pa6. 



118. cpít) pin, MSS. gen. cpéaóanap, * abstmcnce,' hence piety in 
general(P). B cpé na ^iiop ^ionnur. M cpíonaf ^iósnap, and ao one 
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I leave this to the disposal of the Alinighty, 
To the Oiily Son of the great and bríght Virgin, 
In whom we have all our trast, 
That both you and I may obtain justice. 

And I beseech Jesus, King of glory — 
As it is true that it is through Him I have profited — 
Who ordered lights for the day and the night, 
1 20 That this may come to pass for them as I conceivc it. 



THE BINDING. 

The stirring up of sighs, the lessening of strength, the continua- 

tion of grievous dole, 
The confírmation of the binding of our men under locks, the 

publication of their (the foreigners') acts against us, 
The completion of the sending forth of our chieftains upon the 

face of the waves over the sea 
Havc crushed and weakened my withered, languid heart, and 

moistened my tearful eyes. 



MS.y R.I.A. ; another gives cpéaganaf ]^05naf ; the line seems pareiLthetical. 
124. cpoibe X>úy\ : e/, VIII. 1. 
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t)ON CGOiseaó eoSaN mac CoRmaio Ria5ai5 Tíiid 
caRCa. 

OneoO agur Do6ap lio éopcois mo 6éaDpai&, 
IpD'fttíj me a m-bpón lem' 16 50 n-éugpaD, 
Do Bpip mo 6]ioi&e ip mé 05 caoi jaii cpao6a6, 
t)o 6uip mo jia&apc jan peifim if m'éipceoCc, 

bafi fiem' éig vo tuic paoi néulaib, 

Lao6 meop ceannpa, ceann na paop-'ploie, 

CoiTilaó Oln bom' tloinn an cé pin, 

Ifin dp m-b(6, dp m-BpIS 'p dp n-éipea6c. 

a 5-clo5aO cpuaió a D.cuaJ 'p a n-éiDe, 
a pjiac copnaiiii poiiii olpaipc na B-paol6on, 
a 5-cponn bajatp 6um peopoiifi g b-pLéi6 cfi, 
a 5-cpuac paoi pj^eiiiiioll oe pfop gon béim cíi. 



XXXT.— Tbo Bubjeut of úúa, tíiv fiiiDst of uU the pooL's longcr compoaitiODS. ia 
the downfnll of Gaghitii, san uF Comuic MacCurth}' KÍBbhiKh, who held the Lisna- 
gButi and CuTun ns. SUogach ealato from Lord KeaiDiire. LÍBnagaun is oow called 
Headford. aaá ÍB in the nuighbauihood ot Eillsme^ nnd 01enSeak. The famil^ of 
MacCarth^, at preaent residing at Lienagauii, ore not Che diieet dotcendanls of 
Coiniac ItÍB-bhach. In tha ealire od Cromn, the poet Bpeaka of Connac Riabh- 
aoh, at being detrauded by hia "receÍTer cioaa." 

In the " BlenneihasBet Fedigree,'' viitlen about tho jeai 1736, tre bave the 
following leference to CormaG Riabhach and his descendiints : — "Aqiio Eeeree, 
thiid daughtei of Jamen BceToa, and Alice Spring, autmed Turlogh O'Connor 
tho proprietor of Ballingowan, beíore Ifiíl, aud had iísue one dflughlot Alice 
O'Connar, a good-nntured, weU-bred gentlewomaa, who by het hu*band, Captaip 
Eoghan MarCarth; ot Lisnagaun and Oarrun na SUggagh in the Count; Eerrj, 
left issue one boq called Daniel and a daughtGi Anne HauCarth]'. Diiniel, onl; 
BOD of Captdin Daiuel Irtctt Owen) MacCnrth; and AIico O'Connor. married 
Viniíred Mao EUigott and left ÍBaue, witb otbeiB, a son b; name JuatÍD well 
entitlod to the eetate ot Lianagaun, if he do quaUfj himHelf hy becoming n 
Proteatant, by which moaru, and no othci, be wUI leoovei his right, and defeat the 
Beoiet managemont oE Bnrret Bany of Dunaalooa, falher-ia-law of Florenoe Mac- 
Carthf , the aaid Justin'B unole. Thia jouth will be lost in hia pretiinaiona to tbe 
ealate if he do not beconie a ProteElant or be Bupported b; Lord Eenmare, whoaa 
ancestor Sii Nicholaa Brown {bj the nome of Nioholaa Brown, gent.) did bj- a amall 
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XXXV. 

TO THE CHIEFTAIN EOGHAN 80N OF CORMAC 
ELOHACH MAC CAETHT. 

A sigh and a mishap that have wounded my mind, 
And left me in sorrow during my day8, till I die, 
And broken my heart, while I moum without ceasing, 
And mado my sight uselcss and my hearing. 

It was from my house that there fell under a cloud, 
A nimble, mild hero, the head of noble-chieftains ; 
A door of protection f or my children was ho ; 
The store of our f ood, our vigour, and our power ; 

Their (my children's) helmet of steel, their axe, and their 
armour; 
I o Their shield of def ence against the growl of the wolves ; 
Their threatening stafP with which to stand in the contest ; 
Their rick with a heap for ever without blemish ; 

deed of Enfeoffinent in Latin grant the said estato to Captain MacCarthy'8 anoestor 
named Cormac Reagh» at two ahiUings per annum and suit and service. This Latin 
Deed of enfeoffinent I delivered, anno 1717, to Mr. Francis Enraught, attomey, to 
serve upon a hearing oí Captain MacCarthy*8 cause, and defence in the Exchequer, 
where the titles of MacCarthj {quae vide) are set forth. On the death of Alice 
O'Connor, Captain Owen MacCarthy, married secondljr Margaret Lacy of Bally- 
laghlan, and left a son Florence of LÍBnagaun above-mentioned.*' — Old Kerry 
Seeords, Ist series, pp. 84-85. Eoghan's kin8men at Lisnagaun, to quote 
MÍ88 Hickson, ** won and retained the good-will and esteem of men oí all creeds 
and parties.*' — Ib., vol. ii., p. 127, note. Indeed the rcputation of this familj in 
our own day for large-hearted generositj make8 us enter into the poet*s feelings in 
8peaking of Eoghan's henevolence towards his children. I know of hut one copy of 
thÍ8 poem which is contained in Egerton 94, Brítish Museum. 

5. In thÍB and fullowing lines tho poet refers to the downfall of Eoghan 
MacCarthy Riahhach. 

6. ceann. MS. cion, hut metre requires ceann. 

9-16. Q in these lines refers to cloinn in 7. In these two stanzas Eoghan Í8 
descríhed in varíous military terms as the defcnce of the poet's children. 

12. cpuaó paoi f 501111 10U, a ríck with its heap Uke a pent-house ; the 
fSeiThioU ÍB the portion jutting oat. 
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a ngleacaióe éupa a n-u6c an baojail, 

a 5-Cu6ulainn DoD' Juipm éum péiócij, 

a 5-coniaipc a ni-beapnam ndrhat) 50 cpeun ctí, 

5é gup cuicip le niuipip an éiéij. 

a m-bapc 'p a m-bdD 'p a n-dpéa6 péin cti, 
a leojan 'p a peabac a 5-ceann 'pa b-p6inni6, 
a lonnpaó polaip a n-t)Oip6io6c pléibe, 
20 'S a O-cpiac ceapc 'p a meap cap éipinn. 

a 5-caé-mílea6 neapc-buibeaniiiap, paopóa, 
Calma, cdipOeamuil, pdibeamail, paobpa6, 
Cupaca, cpóba, mópóa, maopóa, 
Ríjeamuil, pea6cmap, pacmap, p6imea6. 

píop-6liJcea6, popapba, poipcil jan aon lu6c, 
So6ma, poilbip, pocaip *n a cpóijcib 
Cliacamuil, píoncamuil, paoiceamuil, beupa6, 
Duineaca, biaba, ciallmap, péiíh-Jlic. 

t)acamuil, opgapba, cumapu6, cpeunmap, 
30 l)*pdi5 na b-peap puaip ceannap éipionn ; 

t)e plea6caib eójain rhóip, ip éibip, 
Ip Óaip mic Óoipc, a ngoil ndp cpao6a6. 

eipeamón na pea6c, ip aonjup, 
a bpdcaip TTloJa, ip Conn na t)-cpeun-6ac, 
a mac-pan apc puaip ceannap éilge 
Caipbpe, ip Cap, an plaic, ip Néill t)ub. 

a bpdcaip peapgup calma cpéa6ca6, 
Ip lujoine móp an lóicne léanihap, 
Cealla6dn Óaipil bo 6apat)ap cpéimpe, 
40 Ip bpian léap cpeap^pab Clanna Cupjépiup. 

16. It was Mauríce got Eoghan^s lands, but who Iie was is uncertain. 

22-29. Somo of the adjectives in this list ma^r seem to contradict one another, 
but there is no real contradiction bctween pioncnihuil nnd paoi£;eaThuil, kc. 
It ÍB not to bc expected tbat such lists are groupcd in regular order according to 
meaning. Assonance and allitcration have more to do with their popition than the 
sense. 
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Their warrior wert thou in the breast of danger ; 
Their Guchulainn whom they may call on to restore peace ; 
Their protection in the gap of the enemy with might ; 
Thongh thon hast fallen by means of Maurice the liar. 

Their bark, their boat, their prosperous vessel art thou ; 
Their hero, their warrior, their leader, and their champion ; 
Their blaze of light in the darlmess of the mountain ; 
20 And their true lord, and their esteem beyond Erin ; 

Their noble warrior of strong companies, 
Qallant, friendly, ingenious, keen, 
Valiant, brave, proud, stately, 
Princely, commanding, fortunate, powerful; 

Of just laws, grave, strong, faultlcss, 
Quiet, cheerful, steady in his virtues, 
Stout-hearted, fond of carouse, philosophic, polite, 
Manly, pious, sensible, of calm wisdom ; 

Handsome, 08gar-like, able, mighty, 
30 Of the stock of the men who obtained the headship of Erin ; 
Of the progeny of Eoghan Mor, and of Eibhcar, 
And of Gas, son of Gorc, who was not subdued in valour. 

Eireamhon of the laws and Aongue, 
His kin6men, Mogha, and Gonn of the strong battlo», 
Art, his son, who obtained the 8overeignty of Eilge, 
Gairbre, and Gas the chieftain, and Niall Dubh. 

Fergus was his hinsman, strong, wounding, 
And lughoine Mor, the afflicting breezc, 
Geallachan of Gashel, whom they tumed back for a time, 
40 And Brian, by whom the children of Turgcsius were laid low. 

31-40. The kiiig8 here meiitíoned helong to the highwajs of Irish hifitory. 

39. The suhject of óafaDop is Clanna r/Upsépiuf, that is, tho Danes. 
For an account of Ceallachan's wars with the Danes, see 0'Halloran*s Hutory of 
Irelandf vol. iii., pp. 213«^«^. For a discussion on the name Turgesius, see 
Todd's War qfthé Oaédhilwith th$ Oaill, Introd. liii. 

VOL. m. 
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bpdcaip jaoil Oo ppíorh Uí Laojaipe, 
áeajáin an Díomaip píoériiaip euécaij, 
aoóa ihic Óoinn náp claoióeaó a n-aon Oul, 
t)o pug a buióean cap coinn a n-aonpeaóc. 

Ip ptop le n-ariiapc a n-annala6 éipionn, 
5up ctí an ceap Oe pleaócaib oéij-ionaij, 
Cpiaé na TTlaniTje an Óappainn 'pai^ c-Sléibe, 
Ón 'oá Óto6 50 p-iopaoib Sléibe TTlip. 



a bpdcaip tJip na m-btípcaé euócaé, 
50 Uí Óonóubaip puaip cltí le baonnaéc, 

m 

Uí Doriinaill ndp leonaó aip aon 6op. 

Ip Uí T^uaipc éltjriiuil na Itíipeaó n^léi^eal. 

bpdcaip gap Do TÍlac Uí T^eill ctj, 

bpdcaip gaipit) Uí ÓeallaiJ 'po céile, 

bpdcaip gltjn Don ppionnpa Séamup, 

Do péip map cancap a Salcaip na paop-filaic. 

bpdcaip Doriinaill ópóin 6 béapa, 
bpdcaip Cloinn c-Suibne bo bí 'na laoéaib, 
Doriinaill Óaim ndp píll ó aon-6aé, 
60 Ip Doriinaill Jpoióe, ceann t)tpea6 éipionn. 

bpdéaip t)'dpt)-plio6c Uí T^éajdin, 
bpdcaip pip Óeanncoipc na 5-caolca, 
bpdéaip Duib Do plio6c na ngaopca, 
Ip TÍTic pmnjin t)ob' fiíop-lao6 'n aonap. 



41. ppíorii for ppéarii, as often. 

56. The Psalter of Cashel Í8 meant ; e/. XIV. 71 . 

57-60. ThÍB stanza refers mainly to the O'SnllivanB: the principal branchee 
were — 0*Sulliyan Mor of Dunkerron, the 0*Siillivans of Beare, of Capanaeoise, of 
Ardea, and of Tomies. The MacGillicuddjs were also a branch of the O^Sullivans. 
Aodh Dubh waa common ancestor to the O'Sullivana and MacCarthyB. Domhnall 
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A km8man in blood to the stock of O'Learj ; 

Of Seaghan an Díomas, the fíercei the mighty ; 

Of Aodh son of Gonn, who was not overcome in any struggle ; 

Who took his troops together with him over the sea. 

It is plain to be scen in the annals of Erin, 
That you are the head of the noble generons fámilies ; 
The lord of the Maine, of Gorran, of the Sliabh, 
From the Two Paps to the borders of Sliabh Mis. 

Noble kinsman of the mighty Burke8 ; 
50 Of O'Gonnor, who got fame through humanity ; 
Of O'Donnell who was not ever wounded ; 
And of 0*Eourke, the famous, of the bright armour. 

A near ^insman to O'Neill art thou ; 

A near ^insman to 0'Eelly and to his wife ; 

A Idnsman in blood to Prince James ; 

As is sung in the Psalter of the noble chieftains. 

Einsman of Domhnall the swarthy from Béara ; 
Einsman of Clan Sweeney who were warriors ; 
Of Domhnall Cam who never retreated from battle ; 
60 And of Domhnall the great, the direct sovcreign of Erin. 

Einsman of tho high family of O'Regan ; 

Einsman of the nobleman of Eanturk of the marshy plains ; 

Einsman of Dubh of the family of the Valley ; 

And of Mac Finneen who was a unique true warríor. 



Cam bravelj defended his castle of Carrígnass against Carew in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The Domhnall groidhe here mentioned seems to be Domhnall Mor, 
father of Giolla Mochuda Caoch. 

61. For an account of the O^Regans, see 0*Donoyan*s edition of Topographieal 
Fóemtf note (411). 

63. It ifl not certain what Dubh is meant. 

o2 
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bpdcaip pml t)0 Niall na 5-caol-eac, 
Ip na naoi ngiall t)o piap aip éipmn, 
bpdcaip Oian na m-bpianaé aopDa, 
TÍlic phiapaip ip Cijeapna na n-t)éipea6. 

bpdéaip pme TÍlic llluipip ón m-bC'illic, 
70 Ip an Tíibipe ó 6oip Sionna na 5-caol-bapc, 

TÍlic TÍTaoil buaip na puaj baó cpeunThop, 
Ip IJt Óonnéaóa an T^oip puaip cuicim caob pioc. 

bpdcaip móp Don Tíóipceaé péirii cti, 
bpdcaip gaipiO an bappaig 'p a Jaolca, 
bpdcaip $eapailc be liiaicib na n^pougac, 
bpdcaip peabaic óunpaice na nslé-ga. 

bpdcaip pionn Uí Óaoirh ^an aon loóc, 
t)o pug buaió 6n T^uaécaé gléi^eal, 
Uí 6ealla6din uapail Óluana an pí'ijcij, 
80 Ip Clanna g^Qip© Óuaipi^ Óéapcaij. 

bpdcaip Óonpt pinnjil laoéba, 
Ip TÍlac aThlaoiTh na leabaip-pjpiob euécac, 
taiÓ5 5an édim Do bdóaó 'p an cpéan c-ppuic, 
Ip taiÓ5 TÍTic Capca 6 Óldp Luipc éibip. 

CaÓ5 Ó CeallaiJ ó Gaéópuim euócac, 
Ip Caó5 an TÍTullai^ puaip uppaim ó éi^pib, 
5a6 Ca65 bí caiÓbpea6 bab Jaol buir, 
a bpdcaip oijpe taib^ ihic éóappa. 

bpdcaip Ctjppai5 Itibai^ eu6cai5, 
90 Ip cijeapna TÍlfip^paige an 6tíil buióe í)éaplai5, 

Cijeapna an Jlinne, an 6uipm puaip péimeap, 
Ip cijeapna an Óappamn ip 6aipbpiJ caob leac. 

69. The Fitzmaurices of Lixnaw. 70. The Knight of Glin. 

71. Dermot IMacMorogh, of Norman Invasion celehrity, is sometimos 8poken uf 
as TTlac Tllaoil no m-bó, hecause of his ancestor. 

72. Ut Oonn6a6a : MS. mio Oonn6a6a, which is pcrhaps a mÍ8take: 
cuicim = 'nursing, fosterage.* 

78. Reference is, perhaps, to the Battle of Callan, hetween the Geraldines and 
the MacCarthjí!. 
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Generous kinsman of Niall of the slender steeds ; 
And of the nine hostages, who ruled Erin ; 
The Tehement kin8man of the ancient O'Briens ; 
Of Mac EerrÍB, and of the Lord of the Decies. 

Einsman of the race of Fitzmauricc from the Great Stone ; 
70 And of the Knight from beside tho Shannon of the slender ships ; 
Of the son of Maol na m-bo of the routs, who was valiant ; 
And of O'Donoghue of Eoss who was in f osterage with thee ; 

Grcat kin8man of the mild Eoche art thou ; 
The near kinsman of Barry and his relatives ; 
Kinsman of Gerald of the Grecian princes ; 
Xinsman of the warrior of Bunrattj, of bright spears ; 

The fair kinsman of O'Xeefiíe without a fault ; 
Who came victorious f rom the bright Roughtj ; 
Of noble O'Gallaghan of Cluain of the peace-making, 
80 And of the descendants of Guaire the generous and charitable. 

Einsman of Cúri the fair, the heroic, 

And of MacAulifPe of the limber stretches, the able ; 

Of Tadhg the faultless who was drowned in the strong current, 

And of Tadhg MacCarthj from Glar Luirc of Eibhear. 

Tadhg 0'Kelly from Aughrim, the mighty, 
And Tadhg of the Mullach who was esteemed by leamed men, 
Every Tadhg who was of much account was thy kin8man, 
Thou Idnsman of the hcir of Tadhg son of Geoffrey. 

Kin8man of De Gourcey the supplo, the mighty, 
90 And of the lord of Muskery of the yellow plaited lock8, 

Of the lord of Glin, of the lord of Gurm who obtained 8way ; 
Of the lords of Corran and Carbery beside thee. 



80. Guaire Aidhne, sumamed the hospitable, was King of Connaught in the 
•evcnth century. 

82. Mac Auliffe of Duballow. 

83-84. It ÍB not ea8y to identify the Tadhgs mentioned here. There are 
several of that name in the pedigrco of the Clancarty f8mily. 

88. O^Donoghueof Glenfle8k. 
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Ip cpuaj X)0 calarii aj clanna na 5-caopa6, 
X)o pdmij eacoppa a n-aipje ^an éipic, 
8ceiÓ5 pd n^uilmn be 05 ITIuipip an bpéibe, 
Sceiój na cubaipce 6 TÍluipip be 05 éamonn. 

ClJip mo púin ip búbaé 'pop t)éapa6, 
Cptíi5 ip ctJip cpéap cionnp^naip euD pi]^ ; 
Cpé bpipeaó na paoice b-ptoérhap o-cpéijceaó, 
100 Cuippit) na cínn pin línn ip baojal bo. 

Do Jntob Seóippe móp-ópeac aonaip, 
TTlap TÍlac CuriiaiU a O-cljip na pémne, 
X)o Jníoó TTluipip le bligcib a óaopaó, 
Ip 5IÓP bínn t)d 5-cuibpea6 05 éamonn. 

an Tnéit) ndp pionnab le h-imipc na méipleaó, 
X)o 6pea6 TTlac Cpaic ap riiaip t)e'n cpéat)a, 
Le h-óp an t)iabail t)d piap ^an t)aonna6c, 
'S aptp 50 t)ubalca t>á éiliorii. 

an cé bt aca a n-upai6 a 5-ceannap na cpéme, 
110 Ocd a m-bliaóna 05 lappaió t)éipce, 

X)o ptJi^eab t)íp t)d m-buióin ^an aon í)peab, 
puil a 5-cpoiÓe 'pa 5-clt t)d caop^aó. 

CaiUeariium éeajdm, ndp pcdn ó bpeu^aib, 

X)o 6uip Gojan 50 t)e6 paoi neulaib. 

Na t)íobapcai5 ptop-la^a cpaoóca, 

'S a t)-cijce 'na pmtioa bptjijce aip aon baU. 



93-96. Having excited sjmpathj for Eoghan by recounting his virtues, and 
tracing hÍB high lineage, the poet tums with bitter scom to the adventurers — men 
who dealt in sheep and fríeze, who had come in for his lands — and draws a 
ludicrous picture of Mauríce and Eamoun, portioning hia estate amongst them as if 
they were cutting a sheep into chops. 

93. óalaiti : MS. 6ala, the sense ond metre point to óalaiti as the tnie 
reading. 

97-100. In thÍB stanza, which is obscure, cuippiO Imn perhaps = cuippH> 
oppaiHTi, * will injure ua.' 

loi. Seóippe; transcrípt of MS. has paoippe. Who George waa does not 
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It is pitiful that thy lands should be possessed by the tribe of tbe 

sheep, 
Who came among them without payment, without an eiric ; 
A 8teak of them under his elbow held by Maurice of the frieze ; 
An unfortunate steak of them from Maurice held by Eamonn ; 

The origin of my story is sad and tearhil, 

The reason and cause why you began to be jealous of him ; 

On account of the breaking of the proud accomplished nobles, 

I oo These leaders wiU injure us it is to be feared. 

Qeorge used to carry out unique plunder 

As the son of Gumhall in the front of the warriors ; 

Maurice condemned them by laws, 

And sweet the voice of Eamonn as he put them in chains. 

As many as were not destroyed by the contrivance of the vaga- 

bonds, 
M*Grath robbed all who survived of the flock, 
By means of the devil's gold wbich he dispensed without 

humanity, 
While he demandcd it again doubly. 

He whom they had last year in the authority of power 

I I o Is this year begging for alms ; 

Two of their company were left without any stir of lif e ; 
The blood of their hearts and breasts pouring out. 

It was the death of John who was not perverse through lying, 
That put Eoghan f or ever beneath a cloud ; 
And made the banished very W6ek and subdued ; 
And their houses cruslied together into soot. 



appear ; there was a George Eagar constable of Eillamey early in the last 
century. 

io8. aptf : transcript, o ]^if ; in anj case the metre of line ÍB defective. 
The allusion in 107-8 seems to be to usurers, or else to soupers. 

113. Who John was íb uncertain; he may have been brother to Eoghan. 
Ib. f cdn = f CGOTi, ' wbo was not perverse from lying * (?), whích does not seem a 
high compliment. 
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baó Thinic 'na Óóncaib ujbaip aopoo, 
t)paoice ip bdiTh ip bdipb ip éigpe, 
piUóe ip cliap bd piap le Oaonnoéc, 
120 Ip Caglaip Ópíopc Do fíop bd n-éiliorh. 

a t)ia cd aip neiTh oo ólum na p^eulca, 
a RíJ na b-peapc ip a aéaip naoihéa, 
Cpéab pd'p puilnjip a lonab 05 beupaib, 
a 6iop aca, ap é pinjil an* eujmaip. 

t)o caoió Sol 50 bo6c an c-éiplea6, 

Luna bo Juil ppoca béapa, 

bopeap cpuaib a b-cuai6 05 péioeaó, 

an pab cd ITIuipip a 5-cumap 'pan caob po. 

aip bíbipc eojam 50 bpeóijce cpéic-laj, 
130 X)o Juileabap o6c ppocanna paopa, 

an lildij 'p an Learhuin pann jan paopoTh, 
an Óapcac an c-Sldine 'p an Ólaobaé. 

abainn Óill CpiaÓ baó 6ian a caol-pjpeab, 
a^ píop-Jul 'p 05 caoineab a céile, 
bpua6 na Lice aip buile 'p an péile, 
a^up an Daoil 05 aoil-Jol 'na h-aonap. 

an $aoi 50 btíba6 'pan c-Sióip 05 séiTnnij, 
a^up Sionainn Cloinne Loipc na 5-caol-ea6, 
an ífldig gan pldmce pd na pseulaib, 
140 Coip Laoi 'p an 6ptbea6 50 leunThap. 

pionna-ppuic 'p an pleapj aip eapbaib céille, 
abamn Cap Jlan paoi pgaTnaU ip éipne, 
abamn Daluaib 'p an 6uana6 cpao6ca, 
'S an óeapba 50 pab-6uTha6 at)* béi^-pe. 



121. neirh, old dat. of nearh, isrequired for metre. 

123. Q before lonat) is lost in pronouncing the line, and is not given 
in MS. 

129-132. The rívers in this stanza have been all mentioned in XXII. 
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Often were aged authors in his caBtles, 
Druids and seers, and hards, and leamed men, 
Poets and hands of rhjmers dispensed to, with humaiiity ; 
120 And the clcrgy of Christ ever TÍsiting them. 

God, who art in heaven, who liearest the tidings 
King of miracles, and Holy Father, 
Why hast thou suffered his place to be held by bears, 
That they should have his rcnt while he is straightened for want 
of it. 

Sol wept bitterly for the rain, 

Luna wept strcams of tears, 

The scvere Boreas is blowing from the north, 

As long as Maurice holds sway in this rcgion. 

On the banishment of Eoghan, afflicted, and enf eebled, 
1 30 Eight noble streams wept, 

The Mague, and the Laune, weak without respite 
The Carthach, the Slaney, and the Claodach. 

The river of CiUcriadh, long was her slender moan, 
Bitterlj weeping and lamcnting her lord ; 
The margin stream of Lixnaw, was raging, and the Feale, 
And the Deal sorely crying alone. 

The Gaoi was sad, and the Suir scrcamed, 
And the Shannon of the descendants of Lorc of the slender steeds, 
The Mague without health, because of the tidings 
140 The margin of the Lee and the Bride afflicted. 

The Fionn Sruith and the Flcsk deprived of their scnses ; 
The strcam of Targlan under clouds, and the Eame ; 
The rivcr Daluadh and the Cuanach are oppressed ; 
And the Barrow in long mouming for thee. 

133. Qbainn óill CpiaÓ seems to be the ríver flowing beside Headford, the 
8cene of the bog disoMter. 

135. bpUGó na tice refers to the River Bríck, flowingnear Lixnaw. 

136. aoiUgol íor oU-goU. 143. The Cuanach is mentioned alBO in XXVI. 
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Níop pá^ an Cpómpeaé beóp jan pppeu6aó, 
paoi típt)aib bóóna bórhap óéapa, 
an Ruaécaé 50 buapéa ip í 05 jéiTnnig, 
abamn t)d Óíc 'p^ baome cpéic-la^. 

Ní paib SíJ-bean t)íob a m-béillic, 
150 ó Ótjn Óaom 50 h-ío6cap éipne, 

ó Imp bó 50 ceópa éipionn, 
Ntíp léig beópa niópa aip aon ball. 

aip cea6c TÍluipip cuj uile 'na óéipb 6ipc, 
baó 6lop gtíip a^ mntíib aip caob tuipc, 
Ip Otí caob ITIamge t)tí ppeajaipc 50 h-euOiiiap, 
Ip baó 6lop uaill aip ua6cap Sléibe Tllip. 

bean píje an Tíuip 05 pileab béapa, 
Ip bean píje btín na bltípnan caob pioc 
bean píje an $leanna lona labpait) eunlaic 
160 Ip pea6c mntí píje aip an 5-CÍ6 gan cpao6aó. 

Do Juil Clioóna cpíD na pgeulaib, 
Do Juil Úna a n-l)íjplap éile, 
X)o Juil aoipe a pÍ05-bp05 péiblnn, 
Ip bo guil aoibill ptj-bean Léic-^pai^. 

t)o Juil 50 cpuag an T?ua6ca6 caoille, 

t)o Juil (íine a n-típup Spé'nef 

Do Juileat)ap o6c n-o6caip aip aon I06, 

t)o guileat)ap ampe an Óappainn 'p an c-Sléibe. 

bean píje t)tín na n^aU 05 seup-Jul, 
170 bean píge a D-Ceaiiiaip agup í ceupt)a, 

bean ptje a n-eo6aill póp jan paoparii, 
Ip bean píje a 5-Ceapa Óomn na n-t)éipea6. 



145-8. The Croinseach is mentioucd also in XXII. The Abainn da Chich 
seems to be the river ílowing westward to Headford, north of the Paps. The other 
rívers mentioned are well known. 

149 et seq. After the rívers have beon mado to lament the ruin of Roghan, the 
mna ngheor mna aidhe take up the doleful cry ; see Introd., scct. IV. 

150. Ot!in Óaoin íb to the west of Dingle. 
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Tlie Groinseach did not leave a drop but it scattered 
Througliout the kine-frequented headlands of the sea of Beara ; 
The Boughty is troubled, and moans ; 
The river of the Two Paps and her people are weakened. 

There was none of the banshees in the huge rock8 
1 50 From Dun Gaoin, to the lower end of the Eame ; 
From Inisbofin, to the boundaries of Erin ; 
Who did not shed great tears in one placc. 

On the coming of Maurice who brought everjthing under his own 

proper trade (?) 
A scream was heard from women on the side of Torc ; 
While the two sides of the Maine replied enviouslj ; 
And wailing was heard on the top of Sliabh Mis. 

The banshee of Eoss was shedding tears, 
The white banshce of Blamej which is beside you, 
The banshec of the Glen in which birds are vocal, 
1 60 And thc seven banshees on the Paps without pause. 

Gliodhna wcpt because of the tidings ; 
Una wept in Thurles of Eily ; 
Aoif e wept in the fairy mansion of Feidhlim ; 
And Aoibhill, the banshee of Garriglea. 

The slender Roughty wept piteou8ly 

Aine wept in the dwelling of Grian ; 

Eight eights wept together on the same lakc ; 

The fairy maidens of Gorran and of the Sliabh wept. 

The banshee of Donegal was bitterly weeping ; 
170 A banshee at Tara, who is in torture ; 

A banshee at Toughal also without respite; 
And a banshee at Cappoquin of the Decies. 



153* tU5 uile *Tia óéipt) óipc is a diiiÍLult phrase. 

157 et »eq, bean pf(§e : MS. bean c-pf$e tbroughout. Blamey is said to 
be beside Eogban, as it is near the lands tbat belonged to bis ancestors. 

162. £ily O'CarroU included some baronies in Co. Tipperary. 

165. caoiUe, 8ie MS., ond also Hardiman, wbo givcs tbÍB stanza. caoiUe, 
s < land,' is given in O'R.'s and O'Bríen's dictionaríes. Tbe line \s obscure. 
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bean píje póp 50 oeópaó euoihap 
a TTi-baile Uí Óaipbpe, amnip Oet)' paop-plio6c ; 
baipleacdn a 5-cpeacaib bdip páo' pgeulaib 
'S an c-6un pionn a o-ceanncaib eusa. 

Oo Jlac panncaip Opeam an beupla, 
Oo paoileaOap 50 b-pillpeaó apíp óugamn Séamup, 
an can t)o pgpeaD an leac pdo' pgeulaib, 
180 an Lia pdil 'na Idp 05 géimni^. 

O'éip gup éaoióeaoap coillce ip caolca, 
Oo loip5 mo ópoiDe Do rinll 'p Do 6eup mé, 
an bpaijD-geal ó f^aiópib na paop-plaic, 
Oo beic 05 50I 5an pop *na h-aonap, 

Q5 SpeaDaÓ a bap 'p 05 pcacaó a céibe, 
'Na 5-caop n-Deap5 a Deapca ^an cpaoóab, 
a cpoiceann ^eal aip paD 'na ópóaócaib, 
Ip polaó píoDa a clí-6oipp paobca. 

0*éip 5up coip^eaoap ppocanna 05 ^éimni^, 
190 Coillce copp-ónoic gopma ip paoléoin, 

"Río^am pionnp50c 05 píop-Jul 'na h-aonap, 
Oo óuip m' mcleaéc cpí na óéile. 

paécami cdp ip pdc a Déapa, 
Oen c-poillpeaó ó f>aiÓcpeab na paop-plai6, 
CpeaD an bdp, an cdip, nó an c-éi^ion, 
Cpé 'n ap iTiill a baill 'po h-euDac ? 

O'ppea^aip pionnp^oc Dúmn 50 h-euDitiap, 
Le 5IÓP Doilb 50 pollup a n-éipeaóc, 
Cd a pdp-piop asac-pa Deapb mo p^eulca, 
200 Ip 50 D-C15 nirii 'na ppuió 6m ópéaécaib, 

1 74. It is hcre suggested that a f amily tie exists between the banshee of a great 
family and the memben of that family. 

175. baipleacán is the nameof a townland in the baronj of ÍTeragh, Co, 
Kerry ; it is marked on Carew*8 map of Iveragh Barony in the Lambeth Library. 

176. an c-Gun pionn, also calledan c-Gun Ceannan, XXII., thehome of 
Mac Finneen. 
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A bansliee, besides, tearful and envious 
Li the dwelling of Gairbre, a maiden of thj noblc race ; 
Baisleacan in thc tremors of death at tidings of thee ; 
And the £un Fionn in the grip of death. 

The tribe of the English spcech fell into a fainting fít ; 
They thought that Jamcs would retum to us again, 
When the Stone screamed at the tidings of thee — 
1 80 The Lia Fail moaning in its centre. 

After the lament of woods and marshj plains, 
It Bcalded my heart, it ruined and tormented me, 
That the Fair-necked from Firies of thc noble chieftains, 
Was weeping without ceasing alone, 

Wringing her hands, and tearing her hair, 
Her eyes as red fire, without respite, 
Her bright skin all full of wounds, 
And the silken covering of her bosom rent. 

After the streams had ceased to moan 
1 Qo Woods, stately green hills, and wolves, 

The queenly Fionnsgoth, weeping continually alone, 
Has pat my mind into confusion. 

I a8k what misfortune has happened, and the aaxLBv of hor tears 
Of the brílliant one from Firies of the noblc chieftains, 
What was the death, the insult, thc violence, 
For which she mangled her limbs, and her garments ? 

Fionnsgoth replied to me enviously, 
"With a moumful voice, as was ovident, effectively : 
Thou knowest full wcll the tmth of my tidings, 
200 Seeing that venom comes in strcams from my wounds. 



194. pai6cpeab is no doubt the same as pai6pib, of 183 ntpraf it is, per- 
haps, the modem Firíes, in West KeiTy; the poillfeaó mentioned hero is the 
same as the bTiai$t>-;$eal, 183; both refer to Fionnsgoth, a mountain in West 
Ken7 mentioncd in XXII. 
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'Sa liaéc pluaij Oe maicib Néill Duib, 
piasuióe ip pdió ip pdp-plaic beupaé, 
TTlnd uaiple ndp gpuamóa, ip Oaome aopoa, 
Do 6uaiÓ 00 óíc an bíó 'p an euOai^, 

5up Oíbpeaó an píg ceapc 50 claonihap, 
eapboig, pagaipc, abaió, ip cléipis, 
bpdicpe Oiaóa, ip cliap na Oéipce, 
a^up uaiplc na cuaice pe óéile. 

D' ínnpiop 50 píop 01 bpíj mo pgeulca : 
210 5^ paib eogan móp póp gan baogal; 

a calarh md bí 'na óíc 50 m-b'fiéiOip 
a pajdil 00 apíp le línn an pe;c óipc. 

CdiD cpéaóca éeagdm 50 h-dpD 05 éigeaih ai]i ; 
a^ lonnpaih pionncap agup 05 pméiOe, 
a?5 pspeaoaó póp aip eogan 50 h-éigneaé, 
a^ lappaió pola Óopcaó a n'éipic. 

Oppmn póp CU5 léonaó I6in aip, 
Rugpaoi ip Seon mic ómaip éigip, 
Seaj^dn ip DiapmuiO piarh baó bpeu^ac, 
220 ITIuipip 'p an bíp pin cug pgaoile lém aip. 

Ip bpónaó anoip le cup a n^aoóailse, 
an óeupa cuic 'na 6ioc aip $aoÓalaib, 
Ip aip 506 aicme Oe élannaib TTlilepiup, 
an Théit) Oíob t)*iompaig pe Luther a n-éiOe. 

TTIap t)'imci5 cap pptjill anonn dp 5-cléip riiaic, 
TTlap t)o cuipeaó aip oíbipc 6oiÓ6e Séamup, 
Do cuipeaó pd pma6c aj\ ihaip t)en cpeut)a, 
Ip t)o cuipeaó eogan pd bpón, mo Jeup-Jom. 



213-216. This bcautiful stanza reminds one a little of the speech of the Ohost 
in Hamlet. 214. pionncap, *■ struggle, contest ' : cf. XXX. 2. 

217-220. For an intercsting account of the Orpen and Eagar families who 
settled in Ecitj, see Old Kerry Reeordt^ Second Series, pp. 140-212. The Eagara 
gained great military distinction in the British army, and were not the last to 
make common cause with the Catholic Celts of Eerr^. Francis Eagar, the fifth 
flon of Alexander Eagar, the fírst scttler of his name in Kerry, married a daughter 
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Seeing the great multitude of the nobles of Niall Dubli, 
Huntsmen, seers, and true, courteous chieftainB, 
Noble ladies, who were not cheerless, and aged persons, 
Who have suffered want in food and raiment, 

That the rightful king was wickcdly banished, 
Bishops, priests, abbots, and mcn of letters, 
Pious friars, and the mendicant band, 
And the nobles of the country together. 

r 

I told her truly the substance of my tidings ; 
2 10 That the great Eoghan was still f ree from harm ; 
If his land was lost to hím, that he could 
Obtain it again at the coming of the rightful king. 

John's wounds are loudly crying out to him ; 
They are flashing forth battle, and beokoning, 
And also screaming to Eoghan YÍolently, 
Entreating him to spill blood as an eiric. 

Orpen also inflicted on him a sad wounding, 
Rughraoi and Seon son of Amos Eagar, 
John and Diarmuid who were ever liars, 
220 Maurice and thesc two brought doleful destruction on him. 

Sad now is it to record in Gaelic, 
The torture that fell on the Gaels in a shower, 
And on every band of the descendants of Milesius, 
As many of them as became tumcoats with Luther ; 

When our good clergy went over across the waves, 

When James was sent for cver into banishment, 

All that survived of the company were put benoath the yoke, 

And Eoghan was afflicted with sorrow — my sharp wounding ! 



of 0*Donoghue Dubh, of Glenfle8k, and so identifíed himself with the resistance to 
the penal laws made by hÍB brothors-in-law that he is called in more than one 
despatch " a pretended Frotestant." One of the Orpens, Rohert, was the hero of 
Xillowen in 1688. But the Eagars referred to in this stanza I am unable to 
identify. 218. The name Amos is not unknown in Kerry. 

221—228. In these two stanzas, the general evile of which Eoghan's expulaion 
only formed a small part, are dwelt on. 
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aééuingiTn íopa Cpíopt) Oom éipceaéc, 
230 an ceó po aip Cojan 50 póil a ópaoóaó, 

aipiog a beaéa t)0 éabaipc Oo aip aon ball, 
Ó éuije pmn 50 píopaoib Sléibe TTlip. 

Uipge na Tllainse, Leaniuin, Laoi, ip ClaoOaé, 
Snaiómit) pe ppaéaib pjaip le línn Léim Cuipc, 
pionna Spuic, pieapg, ip caipe an TÍlaoip ^éiniit), 
Roirii TÍluipip X)o ceaéc apceaé pe Clainn éigip. 

Cuicim na b-placa meapa b-píop-lao6t)a, 
Re nuiriup na nariiat) neapcriiap ngniorii-euécaé, 
t)li Jce na b-peap léap leagaó Rí J Séamup, 
240 Cug TTluipip apceaó gan 6eapc le Cloinn éigip. 

lonaD mopean le peal a n-Uíb Laojaipe, 
Ip cuicim na b-peap 'po" cpeap le Ríg Séamup, 
Tíluipip t)o ceaóc apceaó le Clamn éigip 
Cpé a 5-cuimilim bap t)om nariiait) píp-eu6ca6. 



QN ceaNsal. 

Tnaip5 óuipeap 506 t)o6ap le poéap t)0 piocap 'na óeajató, 

pionnaó 506 copaió an olann an t)uille 'pan bldc, 

Ní t)uine r\á oócap a6c co^aó na pijce t)e Jndc, 

6u5 muileann an t)poi6it) t)o Tfluipip'pan eo6aip 'na Idirii. 



232. A great maiiy mountams in Ireland are called Suighe FÍDn. Above, the 
poet puts the limit as : 

ón t)á 616 50 piopaib Sléibe TTlip. 

233—236. In thÍB stanza the rivers more cloBely connected with the estate of 
Eoghan are introduced as a fínal chorus of grief for the incoming of Maurice with 
Clan Eagar. 

234. LiTiTi teim Cuipc, the lake of Torc Waterfall. 

236. Caipe an itlaoip. The Biver Maor or Maire formB part of the 
houndarj betwcen Cork and Eeny, and ÍB referred to by Spenser : — 

** There aUo was the wide embayed Maire.** 

Fairp Qnem, Canto 11., Bk. iv. 
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I implore of Jesus Chríst to hear me ; 
230 To remove this sorrow which is on Eoghan for a while ; 
To make restitution to him of his propertj at once 
From Suighe Finn to the borders of Sliabh Mis. 

The waters of the Maine, the Laune, the Lee, and Claodach, 
Unite with the streams that depart from the lake of Torc Water- 

faU; 
Tho Fionn Sruth, the Fleslt, and the current of Maor moan 
At the coming in of Mauríce with Clan Eagar. 

The fall of the active, truly heroic chieftains, 
By a number of the enemy who were strongand powerful in deed, 
The laws of the men by whom Eing James was overthrown, 
240 £rought in Mauríce without ríght with Clan Eagar. 

My ancestors' abode for a time in Iveleary, 

And the fall of the men in battle with King James, 

The coming in of Mauríce with Clan Eagar, 

Ib the reason why I 8troke with my hand the truly powerful foe. 



THE BINDING. 

Woe to him who sows every evil for the profit that flows from it; 

The proof of every crop is the wool, the leaf , the blossom ; 

It was not one man nor eight, but the war of the king8, that for 

ever 
QttLve the MiU of the Brídge to Mauríce and tho key in his hand. 



The Fionn Sruth, or Finn Sruth, is perhaps the Finn Abhainn that flows 
through Dríshane into the Blackwater, or it may be the Finniky, which flows ínto 
the Roughty at Eenmare. 

241. This line is of biographical interest : le feal seems to imply that his 
parents were then living in Iveleary. 

244. cuiTnilim bap = * I 8troke with the hand,' said iromcally of satire. The 
enemy seems to be Maurice. 

245. Transcript of poem roads map pf$ óuicfop, which spoils the metre ; 
lines 246-246 seem to be semi-proverbial saying8, but they are obscure. 

248. What bridge is meant is uncertain, but probably the reference is to 
liisnogaun, near Headford, whcrc there ÍB a place still cfdled Old Bridge, which 
had formerly a tucking niill. 

voL. m. p 



V 
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XXXVI. 

00 itiaó í^innSin Oui5 uí éúiLLea5diN 

paOa ééit) ceipc an oinij^, 
Oá m-beaó gan é O'iappaijió, 
O'iúl pean, ip oeiiiiin an Ddl, 
peap an oinij ap lompdó. 

Cuit) t)o buaió pip an oini j 
6eié 506 n-aon an lappaigió, 
Cea6c apceaó 50 bpaigip aip 
O'peap an omij ní heagal. 

O'peap an oinig ní huaThain — 
10 Cuit) eile t)d lolbuaóaib— 

5ib6 a n-Démceap 'na óoéap 
Ní péiDip é D'polihoéaó. 

Oo bpuim omi^ ip anma 
a n-oiJpea6c a acapba 
OeiTíim apceaé 50 Dciocpa 
peap omig ip oipbeapca. 

bapp poéaip é Don omeaó 
5ndé aip puD cpíoó comai Jea6, 
Le luaó a ÓeaJ-anma 05 Dul, 
20 Sean-labpa puab ip peanéaó. 



XXXVI.— The metre of this poem as well as of XXXVII. Í8 dtihhidhe, each line 
of the quatrain confligting of seven sjUables, the second and fourth ending with a word 
exoeeding in the number of its sjllables the words respectivel^ ending the first and 
third ; the first and second lines rhjme together as do the third and foorth ; there is 
frequent alliteration, and a word in the middle of one line generall^ rhjmes with a 
word in the beginning or middle of the nezt lioe. Mao Finneen Dubh was a 
branch of the O^SuUivan familj. 
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XXXVI. 

TO MACFINNEEISr DUBH O'SULLIVAN. 

Far extends the fame of generositj, 
Even if it were not inquired about, 
In the knowledge of elders — ^it is a certainty 
That the generous man is Bpoken of . 

One part of the generous man's excelleHce, 
Everjone is Beeking him ; 
That you will take advantage of him, 
The generous man is not afraid. 

To the generous man it is no cause of fear — 
1 o Another of his many privileges — 

What trespass is done to him, 
He cannot be emptied out. 

Through generositv and fame 

Into the inheritance of his patrimony 

Certainly wiU come 

Thc man of genero8Íty and good deeds. 

It is the highest advantage for generosity 
That ever throughout foreign regions 
In celebration of its good name, are going 
20 The ancient sayings of lcamcd men and historians. 



3. Perhaps we should read t^'iúl na peun beirhiTi an t)ál. MS. t>dil aud 
lompaift. 

6. bei6. M bfonn ; perhaps 506 uaip for 506 n-aon. 

7. ceaóc apceaó aip, seems to mean *aii adrantage oTer him.* 

10. This line is parenthetical. 1 1. This Une seemB comipt. 

20. pean-labpa. MS. polabpai6. 

VOL. in. p 2 
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8ean-nóp aca jwam poiriie 
'San 6pí6-pe fsóit) lugome, 
'Sé ap peaó 506 oipip map p(nn, 
Peap an oinij q\\ lappaió. 

CoTh-luaó óuige — céim *na pac, — 
an pile, an pdió, an ceapbaó, 
5a6 caob 05 cpiall aji oinea6 
Tílap aon 'pan 6liap ^OThuigeaó. 

C15 an Laijnea6 leac aip leac 
30 C15 an TniÓea6 'pan niuiThnea6, 

a n-t)áil ní Oanina cuippe 
pa Jdip anma an eojain-pe. 

Coihluaé 6 6eann 506 cpí6e, 
Lu6c psaoilce pgéal coigcpíóe, 
5d bpíoj a móat) t)0 riieaóaip, 
a^ píoih a Jéas geinealaig ? 

Níop 6lop aompeap aca-pan 
a^ bpeic oipbepe ap eojan, 
Ní claon t)on 6éat)-pac t)o cap, 
40 aon t)d 605^06 ní pajcap. 

Nt 6uala ^QOiÓeal nd 5<i^*' — 
TTlaic iom6pap an ^umj 6oriicpom — 
póp t)0 buain bóime aip a blab, 
buaió a péile ní hionsiuió. 

TTlipe péin map 506 peap t)íob, 
Nt cuaipt) lona cóip t)imbpío^, 
TTlo col 50 hiomldn ní puil 
50 t)ol pd lompdó eogam. 



24. After line 24 the foUowing stanza is given in A. : — 

Nt puil mo í^piall caipip-pin, 
TTlac piTinJin Duib, t)pea6 poilbip, 
bop cpéan cap a n-t)oili$ t>ul, 
PpéoTh an oini$ ap abnaó. 
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It lias been an ancient custom with them up to this time 
Throughout this region of the land of lughone, 
And it is 80 aU over eyery district, 
The generous man is sought out. 

Equallj swift come to him — a high degree in his good 

fortune — 
The poet, the seer, the gambler, 
AU approach the generous man 
Together with thc foreign train. 

The Leinsterman comes, side by side 
30 The Meathman and the Munsterman come, 

Their concourse is no cause of sadness 
At the shout of the name of this Eoghan. 

Equally swift from the iimits of every district 
Foreign 8tory-tellers flock ; 
What means the greatness of their enjoyment 
As they enumerate his genealogical branches ? 

No man of them did I hear 
Spealdng in reproach of Eoghan. 
It is not a desire f or riches he loved ; 
40 No one is found reproaching him. 

I have not heard Gael or foreigner — 
Well does he bear the even balance — 
Who ever yet tamished his fame, 
The renown of his hospitality is not strange. 

I too like each one of these — 

It is not a joumey which is to be disparaged — 

My wish is not entirely satisfled 

Till I go into social intercourse with Eoghan. 



29. The second leoC is omitted in MS., which loaves a sjUable wanting. 
39. ThÍB line is obscure ; does céat)-pa6 mean ' ríchee ' P 
47. Alliteration requires nl i^uil ; MS. nf b-puil. 
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Saoilim naó puil Oiomóaó t)e 
50 aóc ndiha nó peap peipse; 

SníJip ísaoilió gan cáil a 5-cpoÓ, 
bdió 506 aompip le heojan. 

t)o óeannuij póp, beapc t)d pac, 
ainm paop na6 péit)ip O'ionnlaé, 
t)íol clíj t)eig-pea6c ip andip 
CpíJ t)0 pem-plioóc éíjilleabdin. 

Nt céit) caiceaih 'na ólú pam, 
an plioóc aipriieaó po eojam, 
a 5-caoi buab na O-coipbeapc t)-c]iotn 
60 puaip a n-oiJpea6c a h-alcponi. 

a n-t)inibpíj ní t)ual a Óul, 
an ceipc oipóeapc-pa ap eojan, 
an íséile ip pem-peaóc a pean, 
t)eiJ-plio6c na ppéiriie 6 b-puiUpean. 

*8ó it)ip uaiplib pumn ^aoióeal 
t)o Jní an c-amm-pe t)'ionip5aoilea6, 
Reaóc pípe na ppéiriie ó bpuil, 
Séiriie a n-t)me bd n-t^úcaij. 

Omeaó jndc, ip sníorii ndipe, 
70 Ceannpaóc, uriila, ip aóndipe, 

Dpuit) pe hoipbeapc ip ciall cmn 
Cug 01 Jpeaéc t)on pial poipcill. 

lomóa céim 'na t)-ci5 apceaé, 
TTldp ptop t^'puiglib na bpileaó, 
peap an oipbeapca op cionn 6dig 
a jcionn 01 Jpeaéca t)*pajdil. 



55-56. Metre corrupt, and translation doubtful. rein-peaóc : MS. t)éi$' 
peaóc. 
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I tlunk that no one is ill-disposed towards him 
50 Save an enemj or a man of choler ; 

A joyon8 face withont desire of wealth, 
Everjone's good will is possessed bj Eoghan. 

He pnrchased besides — a piece of his good f ortnne— 
A noble name that cannot be assailed, 
Reward of the fame of good laws and honour, 
The blood of the old race of Suilleabhain. 

Its fame does not wear out, 
That of the renowned race of Eoghan 
In the path of victories of the stem struggles 
60 Their inheritance got its nurture. 

It is not its wont to diminish in strength 

This renowned fame of Eoghan — 

Hospitalitj and the old state of his ancestors, 

The goodly progeny of the stock whence he sprang. 

It is this amongst the nobles of the land of the Oaels 
That spreads this name abroad, 
The real power of the stock whence he sprung, 
The gentleness of the race towards their country. 

Gonstant generosity, with good deeds, 
70 Friendship, hnmility, and modcsty, 

An approach to noble actioDS and wisdom of head 
Gave inheritance to the strong hospitable man. 

Many are the steps by which enters — 
If the words of the poet be true — 
The man of noblc deods abovc all 
For the obtainÍDg of his inhcritance. 



68. péime; M8. péan. 74. Momitopfop. 
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5a6 bapp innihe Od b-puaip fain, 
TTlaié ip piíJ a óiall 'pa 6éat)pai6, 
Ní náp mQ\\ 6ai éeap a 6po6, 
Sb a niaiéeap máp ^an ifiópab. 



Ní le cpéan cáini5 a neapc, 
5p<íp Dó le t)ul a n-oiJpea6c 
puaip a coil 00 bpuim t)o6pa 
Ní cuin5 pain na6 po-iiiolca. 

Na6 boanuit) na painn-pe pib 
Ní Tiieapaim, a TÍlic pinnjm, 
T^éim gan poipneapc, ^ar\ polai6, 
Op c*oipbeapc pém puapabaip. 

TTlac pmnjm Ouib X>á pá6 pib 
90 Ocd, ní hmnnie a n-aipjió ; 

aip 00 ^eall ní saipm eile, 
Ip peapp amm ná aipi$e. 

bapp aip peapaib péile puaip 
eochai6 6 6d6 an 6éat)-uaip ; 
Coirhlioncap an tlú 00 6uip 
Le cpíj oipbeapca eochaib. 

Ón lá pm 5up an Id aniu^ 
gibé lona 6eann 60 6uippea6, 
Ní 6ea6ai6 céim ap 5-cíjlaib 
100 ó ppéiTíi eochai6 aon-f»íjlaiJ. 



82. 5páf : MS. spápa, giving an extra iyllable. 

84. naó : both A and M read ^an beió» giving an extra Bjllable, and spoiling 
alliteration. 
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Whatevcr distinction in honour he has obtained 
His wisdom and judgment have well deserved ; 
It Í8 not dishononrable how he spends his wealth, 
80 Great is his goodness withont pride. 

Not with hnman might came his strength 
Which is God's grace to go into his inheritancc ; 
He obtained his desire through adversity, 
That is not a yoke which is not praiseworthy. 

That these verses pertain not to thee, 
I do not judge, Mac Finneen, 
Sway without violence or eDmity 
By thy own uoble deeds thou hast won. 

The name Mac Finneen Dubh is applied to thee — 
90 It is not an empty title — 

For thy pledge no other name ; (?) 
A name is better than chieftainship. 

8upromacy over hospitable men 

Eochaidh obtained at first from all, 

The fame is perpetuated 

Which the noble deed of Eochaidh gave liis race. 

From that day to this day 
Whosoever should add to it, 
It did not retreat one step 
100 From the race of Eochaidh the one-eyed. 



91. nl saipm. A an ^aipm. 93. i^eapaib, both MSS. have ^ip, 

giving only six sjUable^ 

100. The legend the poet alludes to íb well known. 
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XXXVII. 

t)o óoRTnac TTiac caRta sumc wa s-cloc. 

aille, acpumn naó paicim, 
Cpóóaóc aibig anaióill, 
Scuaó jlan oipopeaó jan oll o'pcíp. 
Ceapoap Óopmaic THic Capca. 

5píob t)o poilóeann a fséile, 
Nacaip gan t)úú t)poi6Théine, 
Ríín acbaoipe cpé Jlan ódió, 
'Sé ip acbaoip t)dp n-eat)pdin. 

Ooinleanb na banba buaine, 
10 Conclan Con na Cpaobpuaióe, 

5píob t)eag-cnuip ip ce6 a t)-cpeap, 
Oé-Juaipe jleó na n-apt)- 6leap. 

Oicjin t)0 iTiac éibip pmn, 
Uppa pluaij upitiaige péiólim, 
Laoó lonéuip le h-Opjap oll, 
Popt)a loméaip na n-ant)pann. 

a^ an n-jaipge aip Jéaj leamnd 
Ní b-puil aoibneap oileaitina, 
puaip eól an puió céapt)a pm 
20 Oj t)e6l cíj céapt)a an 605016. 



XXXVII. — The Castle of Gortnaglough, which belonged to the MacCarthy8 of 
Carhery, stood near where the town of Skibhereen is now situated. This short poem 
Í8 one of several in the same metre composed to honour the braverj of Major Charles 
MacCarthy of Gortnaglough. In the * * Blennerhasset Podigree" we find the 
following : — '* 0*Bríen, third daughtcr of Julian 0*Ryan and MacO*Biien of 
Duharra (i.e. Arra), married Brian MacSweeny of Dinisky in the county Corke, 
and was ancestor of Major Charles Mac Carthy of Gortnaglough." 
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XXXVII. 

ON CORMAC MACCARTHT OF GORTNAGLOUGH. 

£eauty, power such as I see not, 

Ripe restless valour, 

Pore noble chief that grew without hindrance, 

Is the character of Cormac Mac Carthj. 

A griffin that conceals his generositj, 
A serpent without desiro for evil, 
The beloved of wisdom, pure chaste clay, 
It is he who is wisdom for our defence. 

IJnique child of lasting Banba, 

I o Peer of the Hound of the Red Branch, 

* 

Griffin of good desire, the warmest in coníiict, 
Noble of battle of the high feats. 

Such another as the son of Eibhear Fionn, 
Prop of the honoured host of Feidhlim, 
Hero to be compared to great Osgar, 
Sustaining piUar of the bards. 

To the hero with an elm branch 
There is not nurturing pastime, 
That tortured champion got wisdom 
20 By sucking the troublcd pap of war. 



6. MS. an naóap ^an búil a n-bpoió-Théine, whidi gives two extra 
syllable8. 7-8. These lines are obscuro : eabpdin = * interccssion, defence.' 

13. aió^in = ' such another as *; M aióin ; A aicno, both omit bo. 

15. lonóuip ; M lomcap ; A uméap. 

16. anbpann : M and A anbponi ; tho word may be from ant>pa = a poet 
next in rank to an ollamh^ hence in gen. ' a poet.' 19. eól : MS. 61. on 
rui6 : M a puiÓ ; A af»ui6 ; of'uió, or pui6 = *a hero,' but the line is obscure. 
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21 Ua 65 na 5-Copniac n-dppai6, 

Slac éuThpa an éííil 6ip-eapnaiÓ, 
Jeall na t)-cpéat) aije aip dille, 
Jéaj ip pame pionncdille. 

coin-6eaN5aL. 

óige ip gné map Jpém 'na Jpíop-Jpuaift $luin, 
Cpóóaéc, cpéme, aip éaéc Con t)uibebuaió ITlip, 
ITIÓpbaéc céille, péile, ip píop-uaiple, 
a 5-coThaip a ééile 05 lao6 6n Laoi, ip cuaipipg. 



XXXVIII. 

05 'pReasRat) am óoíhNall inac DONNóaió alias 

NO cuiLe. 

bedpppat) piopgaice, gedpppat) ipionna an óndpai^ pmul- 

caipe cpéiceapcaij, 
Jdguig, TiiuUaspuig, beappéa, buimbpuig, ^dibci^ rhiop- 

gaipis, péanapsaig, 
ó dpt) a liiullaig *nap gndcaé mucallaó, pdice, culcaijée, 

a m-bpéan-6apna, 
50 cpdóc a bonnaipe, bdlcaig, bumneaóai^, dppaig, Jlu- 

gaipis, ópéimipig; 



21. 65 €ome8 just before n-dppai6 in MS. 

22. an óúil. In an elegy on JuBtin MaoCartliy, Lord Mountcaahel, his 
father, is called DonnóaÓ an óúil, and in XXXV. 90, we have ci^eopna 
rtlupcpaigo an 6úil bui6e f>éaplai5. 

Ib, 6ip-eapnai6: M oipeap^lamn, whioh = ' bríght, illustríous.' 
26. Cú Dub = Cuchulainn ; cf. XXII.* 196. 



XXXVIII.— Thi8 Í8 a reply to a bitter satire on 0'IUhilly by Domhnall na Tuille 
Mao Carthy vhose patron was Tadgh an Duna. That chieftain died in 1696, and 
MaoCarthy wrote an elegv on the occasion. Some time after the sad event 
0'Rahilly visited the locality, and wrote hÍ8 poem in praise of Wamer (Z.) It íb 
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2 1 Toung offspring of the aged Cormacs, 

Fragrant rod of the * cul ' of precious melody, 
He has the pledge of the flock for heautj, 
A hranch of long, fair progeny. 

The BiNniNo. 

Touth and heauty like the sun's in his pure ruddy cheek, 
Valour, strength wondrous like the Black Dog's who gained Mis, 
Greatness of wisdom, of hospitalitj, and of true nohility, 
Are all together possessed hy the hero from the Lee, it is well 
known. 



XXXVITI. 

IN REPLT TO DOMHNALL, SON OF DONOGH, ALIA8 

** OF THE FLOOD." 

I will crop closely, I wiU cut the temples of the knohhy, no8y 

vagahond, 
"Who is chinky, full of protuherances, clipped, querulous, mali- 

cious, hlinking, 
From the top of his cliff-head, in which droves of vermin are wont 

to he, covered over, gathered into heaps, in foul lumps, 
To the soles of his feet of large make, full of corns, old, of empty 

noisc, scarred. 



perhaps on this ocoa8Íon that he incurred the wrath of Domhnall na TuiUe. After 
the death of his patron, Domhnall, it is said, betook himself to a place ealled Cool- 
nasnaght^ on the east side of the Bandon river, opposite to the Tocher, and there, 
from a rocky eminence, never tired of feasting his ejes on that beloved vale. 

When he lay on his death-bed, the priest who attende<I Iiim told him he ahould 
never more behold the Tocher. When the priest had lef t, determined to fal8Ífy the 
pTophecy, Domhnall rose from his bed, and, weak as he was, crawled to liis favourite 
rock, whence he could behold it once more, and having taken one last look at the 
deserted vale expired. On the spot where he died, tlicre is a heap of stones sttU 
pointed out called ** Leacht Dhomhnaill na Tuille.** Eveiy visitor increascs it by 
a etone. Thi» poem suffers severelj from any attempt at translation. 
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Scolpab an pgpaca, loóapca, bealb, cpopba, na panna 50 

léip-Jonca ; 
pollaipe japcac, cpoóaipe cleapac, spogaipe meaca, 

péipc slusaip; 
Sopaipe ppamaé, pocaipe paca, cpeaóaipe cana, an 

bpéagaipe, 
Slogaipe pmeapca, geappaiceaó geannaé, floiseap na 

h-ailpe a 5-cpaop-Joile. 



CpeimpeaD cpoijce an élaiftipe óime, ip Uxjapaó bpipce 

cpéaócuijce. 
10 Ip aip a 6d ópuaó-pdil aip a m-bít) puaócdin, polla agup 

cuapdin spiopgai Jce ; 
Ingne piapa pinneaó Oon lapann, colrh agup clij Od 

riiéapannaib ; 
pé na Dd lopgan lómce, bpipcijce, pgólca, pspiopcaijce, 

móip-pjinée. 



t)aoi gan eólup, popaoille an óópDa, cpíon-Jap D6i$ce ó 

caob bappa; 
pualdn pojalaé, pcuacap gííngaó, cluap-dpt) cam, ip léip- 

aimiD; 
Ppiocaipe an copcdin, Dpuingpe an bocdin, p^uibile 

popcdn geup-amuip; 
Cappaédn geapbaé, ceipceaédn ppacapac, amldn aióipeaé, 

plaot) Jalaip. 



a pgópnac pgaoileap cóippe 5001 ce bpeóóap na mílce a 

n-Daop-peannuiD, 
a conablaé goipiceaó 6 Óíc bpopcanuip, Ópeójap a óoganpac 

cpaop-Japb ; 
ap é pdD t)oThnall, puac na g-comappan puait) gan cpeóip 

aip aon aipce, 
20 Clé-mac Óonóaóa plaopsaig mosallaó éat)rhap 601C61II15 

épéié-éapa. 
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I will tear the ragged wretch, who is planed, poor, vicious, all 

wounded into bits. 
The starving miser, the hangman tric^ster, the powerless cripple, 

the serpent of empty noise ; 
A stammerer with ninning eye8, a fugitive vagabond, a gannt 

freebooter, is the liar, 
A grea8y swallower, a greedy glutton, who swallows the lumps 

into his greedy maw. 



I wiU gnaw the feet of the villain caitiff, branching, broken, 

wounded, 
I o And on his two hard heels on which chilblains are wont to be, are 

holes and scorched cavities. 
Crookcd nails made of iron, the hard covering and stem of his 

fingers, 
Beneath his two 8hanks, sprained, bruised, scalded, bared, far 

asunder. 



An ignorant clown, a stroller deseiTÍng of the gallows, an old 

bumed stalk, from Barry'8 country. 
A plundering wretch, an ill-shaped booby crooked, of tall ears, and 

a very fool. 
A pincher of the pot, a fiddler about the cabin, a fragment, a crab- 

fish of keen onset. 
A 8cabby wretch, a ragged yoke-bearer, a shameful simpleton, a 

heap of diseases. 



His throat emits a storm of wind which 8Íckens thousands into 

dire pain, 
His fretful carcass, through defect of chewing, rots his coarse, 

voracious tooth-jaws ; 
Domhnall is he, the hated by the neighbours, a rcmnant without 

vigour in a single poem, 
20 Sinister son of Donogh, large-8kulled, husky, jealous, churlish, 

ncrveless. 
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Cpangca an pspoicín, cpanba, caip-épíon, cam na 

5-coinniol gpéipj alluip, 
THonsaó, Tníllceaó, cleapaó, niThneaó, caot>aó, bpuijneaó^ 

baoc-Theaca, 
aip 6ealb an liiongcaoi aip eicil nuaip imcig, O'eipig nó bo 

pic cpí éaob balla ; 
N6 le ppancaij a pic ap ólaupcpa ip c6ip 'na oeabai^ 05 

cpéan-6acaib. 

*pilí6e na TTluriian cuipi6-pi cuncpaéc aip an j-cpunj^a 

bui6e-6poicinn ; 
beolcán bdipDín boipcij paoi 6dpcui6e, ip pollup jup 

bdinige pspíob opuinn ; 
Ní cuibe t)'éij5po 6oi6ce an 6\j*cea6c laoi 6 béal ndp fnírii 

coriiépom, 
Ip ndipea6 O'uaiplib dl-Juipc uaibpig a 6dn na a 6uain Oo 

P5píob-riiola6. 

coih-ceaNsal. 

pollaipe bealb, bo6c, anacpaó, j^éajdn cpíon, — 
30 Cpo6aipe japca^ na ppaipge *na beul na6 cpuinn, 
Spogaipe peabap a 6apaiD aip bléin oub bui6e, 
6u5 popja Od ceanjain a ^an piop aip ao^agdn f>ínn. 



XXXIX. 

aN bús. 

(ajallarii ibip aoDhagdn Ua Kaclunlle ajup Sa^apc.) 

GODhastíN. 

éa5pai6 Seoippi móp-po dpo-píg a^uinn, 
Ip éa5pai6 Seoippi 6 bópb na TTldige míne, 
éagpaib TTlóp *pap bp6n 6d pdipoibe pin, 
éa5pai6 Seon bóinn ip Cdic Scíbin. 
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The head of the lean creature, is withered, twisted with age, 

crooked, with candles of greasj sweat (?), 
Hairj, destructive, tricky, venomous, contentious, f ond of fighting, 

spent in f olly, 
In the shape of a monkey, when he took to flight he rose, or ran 

through the side of a wall, 
Or like a rat running towards an enclosure (?), pursued by strong 

cats. 

Ye poets of Munster, ban ye this decrepid wretch, of yellow 

8kin, 
A noisy little bard, who spills his rubbish on papers (?), it is plain 

that it is madness that he has written against me, 
It is not proper for the leamed ever to Hsten to a poem from a 

mouth that neyer spun an even lay, 
It is a shame for nobles of the fair proud land to write pndse of 

hÍB poems or his verse. 

ThE BllTDINO. 

A poor, empty, awkward miser, a withered branchlet, 
30 Starved hangman of porridge in a mouth unwise, 

An ill-shaped wretch, who would sell his kinsfolk for a black 

yellow hag, 
It was he who made unawarcs an attack with his tongue on Egan 

the Fair. 



XXXIX. 

DEATH. 

(A DlALOOUE BETWEEN EoAN 0*RaHILLT AND A FfilEST.) 

EOAN. 

Great George, our high king, will die ; 

And George, from the banlcs of the gcntle Mague, will die ; 

Mór wiU die, and her children wiU rue it ; 

John Bowen and Kate Stephen will die. 

TOL. m. Q 
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GN sasonc. 

póil a f ile, aip mipe r\á bí-pe cpdé, 

Ip nd cabaip bpeic jioppaipe aip puipinn ip píop- 

Thaic cdil, 
ITId cd 50 bpuilit) peal inneall na paoice aip Idp, 
Ní cóip a cuigpmc lal) uile beic claoióce a n-dp. 

GoDhasáN. 

éajpaió an c-eaí* cé paDa leabaip a f»iubal, 
10 éagpaió an 6ea]ic an laéa an peabac 'p an coldp, 

éagpaió an peap an bean an ólann 'p a s-clti, 
Ip éagpaió an pagapc peapgaip panncac út). 

aN sasanc. 

a aot)ha5din óóip t)0 mnip pgeól pd bpíj ódmn, 
ó éa^paib an c-65 aip nóp na mnd cpíona, 
Cd ngéabcap leó? nó 'bpuil glóipe 6n dpt)-ptS aca? 
Y\6 a bpém 50 t)eo beió Seon ip Cdic Scíbin ? 

aoOhagáN. 

Luéc puinp ip be6pa6 t)'6l ip pgdpt) píonca, 
'S t)o Jní cpaop 506 16 50 paobab pdip aome, 
nid 'p^ an Jl6ipe Jeobait) map bdpp t)íolca ann, 
20 Nf l bao^al 50 t>e6 aip éeon nd aip Ódic Scíbm. 

aN saganc. 

P61I a Óuine nd h-imcij an c-plige 60111501^, 

'8 50 bpuil Jones ip GibboDs 'na t)-cigcib 50 píceoilce, 

t)'6la6 cuille agup lomat) t)on fsíon 6p66a, 

5up pciall a 5-cpoi6ce le mipe na caoin-be6pa6. 
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The Phiest. 

Stay, poet, nor be mad íor a season ; 

Nor judge without consideration persons of truly good repute; 

Though the strongholds of the nobles be for the time puUed 

down, 
It is not just to infer that they are all worsted in the conflict. 

EOAH. 

The horse wiU die, though long and free his stride ; 
10 The hen, the ducky the hawk, the dove will die ; 

The man, the woman, the children, and their fame will die ; 
And that comfortable, covetous priest will die. 

The Pbiest. 

honest Egan, who has told us a meaning tale, 
Since the young child wiU die, no less than the aged woman, 
Whither do they go ? Are they in glory with the High King ? 
Or will John Bowen and Kate Stephen be in never-ending 
torments ? 

EOAN. 

Those who drink punch, and beoir, and wines, even to Tomiting, 
And daily yield to intemperance, and to the breaking of Friday's 

fast, 
If these obtain glory, as a reward for these things, 
20 Then John Bowen and Kate Stcphen need never fear. 

The Peiest. 

Stay, man, go not the near way ; 

See Jones and Gibbons in peace and happiness in their dwellings, 
Who would drink more than too much of the strong wine, 
So that their hcarts were excited by the fury of the pleasant 
heotr. 



a2 
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XL. 

aw c-aNpaó. 

(bltíipe.) 

t)ob éagnaé imipc na cuile pe t)aop-puacap, 
THéat) na coinne pe puipneaó na gaoé guaipnein, 
Caob na loin^e 'pa puipionn aip cpeun-luapsab, 
Q5 óijeaó 05 cuicim 50 jpinniol jan odil puapgailc. 



XLI. 

t)' í^eaR DaR 5'aiNTn sioNúNaó. 

Uipge ap bamne má glacap ón Sionndnaó, 
Ip lem' Joile-pi aip maiom 50 n-t)ea6ai6 50 píoccdnca, — 
t)ap ITluipe na b-plaiceap le n-t)ea6ap-pa caoin-^dipceaó, 
Le gliogaipe an Jlagaip ní paóaió mo 6íoSbdil-pi. 



XLII. 

aiR óoiLeaó Do someaó ó óasaRc rtiait. 

Whereas aon gap, pdicólipce, 

Sagapc cpdibéeaó, cpíopcaijéeaó, 

t)o cdini^ aniuj am Idicip-pe, 
Le geapdn cdip ip pípmne : 

?)up óeannui^ coileaó dipt)-plea6ca6, 
Dd éeapcaib ppdit)e ip cíoj-bailc, 

ba6 bpedjéa pspeat) ip bldérhaipe, 
Ip baic le pgdil 506 líon-t)aca ; 
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XL. 

THE STORM. 

(A Fbaoi[ekt.) 

Fitdf al the playiiig of the flood with dire destruction ! 
Great the bulk of the waves, through the f ury of the whirlwindB I 
The ship's side and her crew were rocked mightilj, 
Screaming as they 8ank to the bottom without obtaining relief 1 



XU. 

ON A MAN WHOSE NAME WAS STNAN. 

Water and niilk if I have got milk from Synan, 
And that it agreed peacef uUy with my stomach in the moming, 
By Mary of Heaven, with whom I am on terms of fair Ioto, 
The babbler of prattle shall not do me harm. 



XLH. 

ON A COCK WHICH WAS STOLEN FROM A GOOD FRTEST. 

Whereas Aongus, the philosophic, 

A pious religious priest, 
Came to-day into our presence, 

Making his complaint, and avouching : 

That he bought a cock of high pedigrec 

For his town and manor hens ; 
Whose crow and whose bloom of beauty were of the rarest, 

And whose neck was bright with eyery full colour ; 
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tu5 pe caogat) Tnín-p5illinn 
10 Oip an éan t)ob aoibinn ctJilbpice, 

5up pgiub píobpaó bpaoióeaóca é 
ó aonaó émn na btjcaije po. 

baó JdbaÓ t)d parhuil D'dipi Jée 
Coileaé p5peat)uigée, ip btíipcijce 

Do beic t)d paipeaó aip pdTh-6oóla6 
a n-am 506 eappuipc típnuijce. 

lTl'6pt)uJa6 6íb, an c-d6bap pm, 
a bdillije pcdic mo 6ííipci-pe, 
Déini6 cuapt)u§a6 dipt)-pligcea6, 
20 Op pm le t)Í05paip t)dcpa6ca ; 

"Nd pd^buib liop na píoé-6nocdn, 

Ina 5-cluinpi6pib ^lóp nd ^lio^upndil, 

5an t)ul a n-t)iaij an c-píoJ-6ondin, 
Do pinn' an ^níorh le plunt)apdil. 

Wheresoever cuainpea6dn 

lona bpajaib pib an coppa6dn, 
CU5U16 6u5aTn-pa é aip puainnpea6dn, 

50 5-cpo6at) é map t)pe6illiocdn. 

For your so doing, o'oiblio^dit), 
30 a^ po uaim t)ib bup n-ujt)apdp, 

TTlap p5píobap mo Idrii le cleicio6dn, 
On lá po t)'aoip an ua6capdin. 
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He gave fifty fair shillÍDgs 
I o For this bird of comeliest comb : 

Bat a sprite, of druidical power, 

Stole it from the fair of the coimtj town. 

One like him, indeed, much requires 

A cock that crows and waken8, 
To watch and keep him from soft slumbcr 

In the time of vesper devotions. 

For this reason I command you, 
Ye state bailrffs of my court, 
Search ye the highway8, 
20 And do it with zeal and eamestness ; 

Do not leave a lios or a fairy hillock, 

In which you hear noise or cackling, 
"Without searching for the fairy urchin, 

Who did the deed through plunder. 

Wheresoever, in whatever hiding-place, 

Ye find the little crab, 
Bring him to me by a slender hair, 

That I may hang him as a silly oaf . 

For your so doing, as is due, 
30 We hereby give you authority ; 

GKven under or hand with a quillct 
This day of our era. 
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XLIII. 

seaN-óuiriiNe aoDhasúiN uf RachailLe. 

óí bile bpedg buaóaó slaip-Jedgaé 05 pdp 6 na ciancaib, 
IdiTh le cill no6 a cpeaóaó le CpomueU claon, op cionn cobaip 
cuilce le puap-uipge pionn, ap peapann fsób-Jlap no6 paob 
popaipe minipDip 6 Óuine uapal t)o ólannaib g^oóal, noó a 
puaigeaó cap na paippgióe piaóana amaé cpí f eill agup ní le 
paobap claióiíhe. bu6 ihaic leip an m-bpomn-Thop, m-bolg- 
pcoca6 minipbip malluijce peo seug Jlap leabaip Oe'n 6pann 
00 Jeappaó 6um cpiopcdin cije t)o béanaih be. Ní bainpeab 
aon Oe na paopaib cpann, nó Oo lu6c oibpe pip an $eu5 
dluinn, óip bu6 pgiaiha^ a y^át '50 bpola6 an can t)0 bít)íp 05 
caoinea6 50 cpdi6ce geup pd na ngaipgi^ib glé-geala no6 a 
bí pínce pd an bpót). " S^^PrP^^'F^^ ^»" ^P cpo6aipe cam- 
6opa6 lom-loip5nea6 mic t)0 bí 05 an minipt)ip méió peo, 
** a^up pajaib cuaj 6am t)0 Idcaip." 

t)o 6uai6 an ppalpaipe plaot)-6ialla6 puap aip an 5-cpann 
map 6ac 05 pgeinn, 05 ceic'ea6 6 6onaipc 5a6ap, gup édpla 6d 
Jéagdn 05 pdp cpapna a 6éile aip. t)o cug pé iappa6c a 5-cup 
6 6éile le neapc a 6uipleanaib, gup í>peabat)ap q\* a Idrhaib le 



XLIII.— In a MS. in the Royal Irish Academy (23 G., 21), the title of the 
stanzas about the tree Í8 given as follows : — 

Qip pa^dil Sa5pana6 éism cpo6t)a ap 6pann a g-coil 6iU abapne. 

"On finding some Protestant (or Engliflhman) hanging from a tree in the 
wood of Eillamey." 

The last word is misspelled, but no doubt it is Killamey that is meant. 
If we accept the description given of the place as accurate, it is probable that the 
tree in question is none other than the venerable yew tree which grows in the 
middle of the doister of Muckros8 Abbey, or, as our poet elsewheie calls it, 
<<Mainistir Locha Léin." There is no doubt that the Mainistir has ever been 
regarded with peculiar Teneration by the natives, so many generations of 
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XLIIL 
A REMINISCENCE OF EGAN O'RAHILLT. 

Abeautifnl, procious, green-boughed trce had been growing for ages 
beside a chuTch which the wicked Cromwell had despoilcd, above a 
weU overflowing with cold bright water on a green-swarded plain, 
which a rapacious minister had tom from a nobleman of the Gaels, 
who was sent over the wild raging sea through treachery and not at 
the edge of the sword. This lubberlj) stocldng-stomached, wicked 
minister was desirous to cut down a green, limber limb of this 
tree to make house fumiture of it. But none of the carpenters or 
other workmen would meddle with the beautiful bough, since 
it lent them a lovely shade to hide them while they moumed in 
heart-broken sorrow over their fair champions who lay beneath the 
sod. ** I will cut it down," exclaimed a gawky, bandy-legged, thin- 
thighed son of this 8leek minister's, '' and get a hatchet for me at 
once." 

The thick-wittcd churl climbed up the tree, as a cat steals up 
when fleeing from a cry of hounds, and reached a point where two 
small branches crossed one another. He tricd to separate them 
by the strength of his arms ; but, in the twiiikling of an eye, they 



wbom are buríed beside it ; and the yew tree that overshadows their gravea 
is itselí looked upon as ahnost sacred. There seems no doubt that the yew 
ti-ce Í8 as old as the abbey itself, and many are the legends conceming it tbat 
are widely circulated. It was long regarded as impious to toucb a leaf or branch 
of this tree ; and if we believe the legends, all such desecrations have been visited with 
signal vengeance. See one of these legends in " Ireland : its Scenery and AntiquitieB, * ' 
pp. 23 et Beq. In view of tbis mass of popular tradition, the story here recorded is 
quite intelligible, but still there is a heartlessness about some of the details that 
makes one suspect that many of them have been invented. The story as given 
here is taken from 0*Eeamey*s MS. in the Royal Irish Academy. I have not seen 
any other version of it in this form. There is no well in the neighbourhood of this 
tree ; but the well and other details are probably invented by the wríter. 
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ppab na púl cappa a ééile apíp, ag bpeic aip a píb agup aga 
époéaó 50 h-dpt) it)ip aoóap a\* ippionn. annpin a bí an 
piapaé 8appanai5 05 cpacaó a 6op le pain^ce an Jait), agup é 
'na peapam aip " nothing." Ogup a Óub-liag ceangan amaó 
pat) baca 05 magaó paoi na acaip. 

t)o pspeat) a\* t)0 béic an Tninipt)ip map muic a mala nó map 
géaó a ngpeim paoi geaca (ní ndp b'jongnaó) pat) a bí an 
loóc oibpe 05 pagdil t)péimipiÓe óum é JeappaÓ anuap. t)o bí 
Ooóagdn Ua Tiacaille ó Sliab Luaópa na laoópaó ann 05 
peiciom aip ópoóaipe na cndibe, agup t)0 6an an laoió peo : — 

**lp maic t)0 copaó a ópamn, 
Rac t)o copaió aip 506 aon ópaoib, 
TTIo ópeac ! gan cpamn Inpi pdil 
Ldn t)ot)' copaó 506 aon la." 

** "Wliat ÍB tho poor wild Irish devil sajing?" ap an minipt)ip. 

** He is lamenting your darling son," ap 501 ge bí laim leip. 

** Here is two pence for you to buy tobacco,*' ap an méiébpoc 
mmipbpe. 

"Thank'ee, a mmipt)ip an TÍlic mallaócam" (<>. an t)iabal). 
ap aoóagdn, ai* t)0 can an laoib : — 

**]iuplj, a riimipt)ip a cug t)o 6d pmgmn t)am 
a t)-caob t)0 lemb a éaomeaó ! 
Oit)e an leinb pm aip an 5-cuit) eile aca 
Siap 50 heapball ciméioll." 
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slipped from his grasp, and closing on his ncck held him suspcnded 
high hetween heaven and hell. Then was the confounded Sassenach 
dangling his feet in the dance of the hough, while he stood on 
^* nothing," and his hlack-hladed tongue protruded a Btick's length, 
as if in mockery of his father. 

The minister screamed and hawled likc a pig in a hag or as a 
goose gripped beneath a gate (and no wonder) while the workmen 
were getting ladders to take him down. Egan 0'Rahilly from Sliabh 
Luachra of thc heroes was present, attending on tlie viUain of the 
hemp, and he chanted this song : — 

" Good is thy fruit, tree, 
May every branch bear such good fruit. 
Alas ! that tho trees of Innisfail 
Are not full of thy fruit each day.'' 

** What is the poor wild Irish devil saying ? " said the minister. 

" He Í8 lamenting your darling son,'* replied a wag who stood 
beside him. 

** Here is two pence for you to buy tobacco," said the sleekbadger 
of a minister. 

" Thank 'ee, Minister of the Son of Malediction " (t. e, the devil), 
replied Egan ; and he chanted this ode : — 

** Huroo ! minister, who didst give me thy two pence 
For chanting a lament for thy child ; 
May the fate of this child attcnd the rest of them 
Back to the tail and all round.'* 
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XLIV. 

cLqnn coTndis. 

(Cógca a\* ** Gaóqia Óloiime tomdip.") 

Qp í pm cpdc agup aiinpip cdinis pdopaig 50 h-éipinn 05 
píolcup cpdbait) agup cpeibim. . . , Ro éionóil pdbpaig naoiTh 
agup paoice éipionn óum aon baill, agup ap í coThaiple t)0 
pónpat), na hea6cap-6inéil agup na hil-6inéil oiabluióe uile t)o 
X)íoc6up ay éipmn aóc Comdp aihdm. Níop b'péiOip an cpeibiorii 
t)0 ceangal le Comdp — arhail ip t)eapbca 05 a plioóc ^up ant)iu, 
óip ní péit)ip ceagapg Cpíopt)aige nd móó paoipt)nea6 nd aicne 
pacpaimemco t)0 mtjnaó óóib — agup óip ndp b*péit)ip, ap lao po 
pdgbdla agup geapa t)o pd^aib pdOpai^ 05 Comdp agup 05 o 
pliocc .1. buaó liopt)a6ca lut)apca6ca ajup Idn-míocapa ; buaó 
béicióe, bpuigne, bpéige, buailce, agup bacapdla. Qgup 50 
Tn-baó é buó biaó Óóib péiéea6a cínn agup copa na m-beacaóaó 
n-éigciallaióe, puil agup pollpa6c agup lonacap na n-amrhigée 
eile agup póp 50 m-baó é bup apdn agup annlann t)6ib .1. apdn 
aih ainbpiopa6 eópna, agup ppaipea6a ppíompamlo ppacdip, agup 
bun-bamne agup bpém-ím con-puibea6 cuap-Jopm gabap agup 
caopa6; a^up 50 mbaó é bup ceól agup oippit)e 6óib .I.p5péa6a6 
cjup 5ol-gdpca caillea6, gdpla^, agup con-ihat)pa6a, a^up 
5paipinne ceapc, muc, a^up mionndn ; . . . gan 5pd6 05 nea6 
cca t)d 6éile; agup c m-bpíg c^up c m-becéc t)0 6aiceaih le 
paoccp agup le cpeabaipea6c agup le coppam, t)0 6oéuga6 an 
aopa uapail pd lolcuacaib na 5-cpío6; ajup cn 6uit) ap pedpp 
t)d 5-cuit) lóin t)0 ccipgeab agup t)0 6oimedt) pd 6óihaip 6di6; 
agup póp, cn cé t)0 Óéanpab maié agup móp-6opnaih t)óib, 50 
m-bcó é buó luja oppa, cgup an cé t)o buailpeab agup t)0 



XLIV. — This and the two foUowing pieces are taken from O'Rahillj's fíeroe 
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XLIV. 

CLAN THOMAS. 

(Takek feom '^Eachtra CHLonrNE Thomáis.'') 

This was the time and season in which Patrick came to ErÍD, to sow 
the seed of pietj and f aith. . . . Fatrick assemhled the saints and 
wise men of Erín to one place ; and thc resolution they came to was, 
to hanish all the foreign races and the diaholical raccs out of Erin 
except Thomas alone. It was impossihle to give the faith to Thomas — 
as is evident in his progenj to this day — since it is impossihle to teach 
them the catechism, or the manner of confession, or the knowledge of 
the sacraments; and since that was impossihle, thcse are the hequests and 
restrictions that Fatrick left to Thomas and his descendants: &uperiority 
in sloth, in slovenliness, in awkwardnc8s ; superiority in screaming, 
in fíghting, in lying, in heating, and in cluh-fíghting; and their food 
was to he the sinews, the heads, and the legs of the brute beasts ; tho 
blood and gorc and entrails of the othcr animals, and also thcir bread 
and sauce were to be strange bread of barley and primitive porridge 
of oatmeal, skim-milk, and rancid butter of goats and sheep, inter- 
spersed with hairs of hounds, and with blue interstices; and their music 
and melody were to be the screaming and the crying of old women, 
children, and dog-hounds, and the noise of hens, of pigs, and of kids ; 
.... while none of them should love the other ; and they were to 
spend their vigour and their livos in labour and ploughing, and in 
attendance, to support the nobles in the various distrícts of the lands ; 
and they were to save and keep the best of their f ood for others ; aud 
also whoever should do good to them and defend them greatly, him 
they should dÍ8like the most; and whoever should striko them and 



satire ''Eaohtra Chloinne Thomais.** They are given here as specimens of his 
prose 8tyle and of hÍB satirícal genius. 
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daicpeaó agup oo capnpaó lat) 50 m-baó é bup annpa leó aniail 
coeip an pile — 

Rustica gens cst optima flens et pessima gaudens, 
Ungentem pungit, pungentem rusticus ungit. 



t)o caiceaoap an Clann pan Coindip agup a plioóc 'oá n-eip 
a n-aimpip 50 púgaó po-beacaigce amailb'ópoaig pdOpaig t)6ib, 
óip níop ólea6cat)ap biaóa paopa po-éaicrhe, nd t)eo6a milpe 
TneipgeaThla, nd éat)aige glana t)acanila, aóc léinceaóa eap- 
5caoincea6a eapcapcaig, agup plac-cócaóa plíme pndié-peaihpa 
00 bpéan-ólíini poctín agup amriiigce eile, agup bpóga bpéana 
úip-leacaip agup bipéit) piapa pat)-6luapa6a gan 6uma ^an 
^eapcugaó, agup (íip6ionna maola meip5ea6a mípgiama^a ; a^up 
lat), map t)'6pt)ai5 pdpOaig t)6ib, 05 paipe agup 05 p6gnam, 05 
cpeabuipea6c a^up 05 bpiat)a6a6c t)0 maicib na 5-cpío6 le 
péimiop 5060 píg le h-aimpip ii1i6ian 05 oipeamuin t)on pea6c 
píogóa amail baó Ólea6c t)6ib. 



XLV. 

aN cleailiNas. 

(Cógca ap ** ea6cpa Óloinne tomdip.") 

t)o bí caoipea6 t)0 óedppgnaig t)0 na cineaóaib pin t)o 
fíolcaig 6tomdp .1. TTlup6aÓ rnaol6luapa6 Ua TTlulcuapsaipc, 
agup ap é baile lona n-aicpeabaó an TTIup6aÓ pin a 5-Cluain 
mic >í6ip, agup pe Unn péiólime a cabaipc a 6uapt)a cim6ioll na 
b-éipionn, t)*pdp paióbpeap aÓbal-m6p pip an TTIup6aó pin, agup 
t)o 6uip an peap pin cea6ca pd 6eicpe h-oll66i5ib éipionn t)0 
cion6l 506 a paib t)0 lu6c e6laip agup ugt)apdip ap Ólainn 
Comdip 50 Cluain mic >í6ip. tdngat^ap 50 h-dic aon baile 
agup 00 peapaó pdilce 6 TÍlup6a6 peompa agup ap é at)ubaipc: 
*' a bpdicpe lonriiuine," ap pé, **ap uime t)0 6uipeap péin piop 
oppaib 6um corfiaiple t)o cabaipc X>am cia an bean Oiongitidla 
t)o béappainn, 6ip ip miciO t)aih-pa bean t)o cabaipc lap n-éag 
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beat them violentlj, him they should love the most, as the poet 
fiajs: — 

The rustic race is best when weeping, and worst when rejoicing ; 
The rustic stabs him who anoints him, and anoints him who Btabs 
him. 

Clan Thomas, and their progeny after them, passed their time 
merrily, and with good cheer, as Fatrick ordained for them, for 
they did not use luxurious sayoury food, or swcet, intoxicating 
beverages, or clean, beautiful clothes, but rough shirts of tow, and 
thin thick-threaded rod-coats of tho putrid hair of the he-goats and 
other animals, and putrid boots of fresh leather, and crooked long- 
eared caps without f orm or shape, and pointless, unsightl^, rusty clogs, 
while, as Patrick ordered them, they waited on, and serred and 
ploughed and harrowed for the noblcs of the country during the reign 
of eyery king from time immemorial, obeying the kingly laws as was 
their dutv. 



XLV. 

THE MATCH. 
(Taxen fkom ''Eaohtba CHLOiimE Thomáis.'') 

Thebe was a chieftain who was distinguished among those races that 
sprang from Thomas, namely Murchadh Maolchluasach Multuasgairt, 
and the town in which this Murchadh lived was Clonmacnoise. And 
when Feidhlim was making the round of Erin, exceediug great riches 
grew to this Murchadh ; and this man sent messengers to the four 
great provinces of Erin to assemble all that were leamed, or had 
authority, of Clan Thomas to Clonmacnois. They came to one place, 
and Murchadh bade them welcome, and spoke thus: — ''My dear 
hinsmen," he said, ** the reason why I sent for you is that yon may 
advise me what worthy woman I may take to wife, for it is time for 
me to take a wife after the dcath of my spouse. There is a noble 
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TTio bain-6éile, agup actí caoipeaé ariipa a 5-0(115^ tíluinn 
Connaéc .1. TTlagnup Ua ITlaOasdin, agup ní beag linn a pat> 
actímaoit) gan típ bpuil t)'uaipliugaó, agup pinn ptí baoippe 05 
pójnarh t)0 6tí6 gup ant)iu. a^up actí ingion tílumn 05 an 
TTlaJnup pm, agup cuippeat)-pa, lé bup 5-coThaiple, ceaóca t)tí 
h-iappaió pop a h-aéaip." at)ubpat)ap ctí6 uile gup Jlic a^up 
5up ééiUiÓe an pTnuaineaÓ pin ap a t)-ctíini5, agup ^up éóip pin 
t)0 ÓéanaTíi, a^up ap lat) po t)peaTn t)o cuipeab ann .1. ceaépap 
pilibe pallpariianca píop-glic pó-pogloTna t)o Óloinn CoTntíip, 
map actí TTIacSaThum TTlóp, beapnapt) bpoinn-peaitiap, Conóu- 
bap Cpoim-óeannaé agup Niall O Neanncantíin. t)o Jabat)ap 
ap a 5-ceann, agup aOubaipc Niall an laoió ^o h-ealabanca 
annpo : — 

Sldn asat) a rnupóaó lílóin, 
a óínn óoTTiaiTile an ^ílub 6 í)lib, 
Qp lomóa at)* 6tSn pónaipe, oipnéir» 
puil, coipcéip ip gliospaTn 5I15. 

8ltín t)*^uipinn na 5-copptín n^éap, 
D' lóeaó bpuóc le buaint)éip, 
Ntí bíoó t)ian t)tip t)pannctína6, 
Jpuanifta gapb-ptílaó ntí géap. 

Sltín t)0 bpian 6 ópiolltíin puaipc, 
Peap 6p6nóin a 5-cluaip a Thic, 
Slón t)o líluppain ap t)o llleiób, 
Ntíp px\^t a painnc ap ndp it Tnin. 

TTIo pltín t)uic a beapntíipt) buipb, 
*S a Lo6lainn $uipTn, ntíp 6peiTn cntírii 
Qn t)pon5 5I1C nóp 6ait)péipea6 
Slua$ aimléipeaó na 5-cpoip Itín. 

X)o ihol TTIupóuó ugup uile up 6eana an t)tín pm, agup 
éugat^ap Tnuinceap ugup muice a éea^lai^ mionna ugup móip- 
bpíacpa na6 beapnuó plarii poiThe pin a 6oTh-maié pin b'éigpe 
ntí t)'ealaÓan 'pan t)oriian, ap riiilpea6c ap bmniop ntí ap fuaip- 
ciop. a^up 6tími5 peap pípe6la6 poglaméa Ólomne tomtíip 
00 Itíéaip .1. bpian O blunsume, agup buó riióp cpa piop, poj- 
luim, ugup píp-eólap an pip pin, agup at)ubaipc j^upab é ppíorii- 
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chieftain in the beautiful province of Connaught, that is Maghnua 
Madagáin ; and we deem that we have been too long without 
ennobling our blood, being in slaverj, serving others unto this daj ; and 
this Maghnus has a beautiful daughtcr, and I will send messengers 
with your advice to a8k her of her father." AU said that it was a 
clever and sensible idea that he had hit upon ; and that it was proper 
to carry it out. And these are the persons that were sent, namelj 
four philosophic, truly clever, very leamed poets of Clan Thomas: 
that is, Mahon Mór, Beamard Stout-stomach ; Conchubhar Stooping- 
head, and Niall Neanntanáin. They went on their way, and Niall 
spoke this lay leamedly as foUows : — 

Farewell to thee, great Murchadh, 
Tliou counselling head of the plub o plib, 
Much tackling and beans in thy stronghold, 
Blood, grandeur, and rattle of beUs (?). 

Farewell to the band of the sharp reaping-hooks, 
Who would eat refuse through ear-reaping,(?) 
That was not severe, stubbom, gmmbling, 
Gloomy, rough-heeled, or bitter. 

FareweU to Brian O'BrioUáin the jo^ous, 

A man who sings cronan in the ear of his son, 

Farewell to Morrian and to Meadhbh, 

Who were not found avaricious, and who ate not meal. 

My faroweU to thee, proud Bernard, 

And thee, too, blue Lochlann, who didst not gnaw bones, 

Tho wise band, not incoherent in words, 

The clumsy host of the fuU girdles. 

Murchadh, and all besides, praised this pocm ; and the people und 
nobles of his house vowed and swore that there never before was 
composed in the world a poem or composition so good as that, in 
sweetness, in harmony, and in humour. And a truly knowing, 
leamed man, of Clan Thomais, came before them ; that is, Brian 
O'Blungaide ; and great, indeed, was the knowledge, leaming, and 
tmc wisdom of this man ; and he said that it was the chief ollamh of 

voL. ni. R 
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oUaTh dpOpíg éipionn t)0 ééaO-éúni an aipoe pin, agup ip móp 
X)o molaó map t)o h-iaóaó an t)dn pin, agup apé ainm éug 
bpian uipce .1. Ceaépama na cópa, 

5luaipit) an Opong pan peompa a n-t)ípea6 5060 conaipe 
agup 5060 caoim-eólaip, nó 50 pdngaOap IdiTh pe Ceapai^ an 
Opdin, agup t)o óealaigce na bldicióe nó na m-baiócaipióe, 
agup t)0 beapnain Claoióe na ITIeacdn, agup 00 Rdc na 
Ppaipge, agup t)0 buailcín an pónaipe, agup t)o Óúil na THine, 
a^up t)0 Liop na nJapVídn, agup t)0 Óaom-dic an Spdinnig, agup 
pdn^aOap peompabaó cuaió t)o leicimiol TÍlaóaipe Óonnaóc nó 
50 pdngat^ap C15 lilagnaip Uí TÍlat^a^din, agup ap m-beic Óóib 
05 pdpt)dil 50 paihap-bpó^aó ap paicée an Oúna, cdini^ 
TTIagnup lona 5-comÓdil, agup piappiaigiop t)íob cia h-iat) pém 
agup cpéat) CU5 lao no cdn a t^-cdngaOap. t)'innpeat)ap na cea6c- 
aipióe cia h-iat) péin agup cpéab cug lat). aoubaipc TTIagnup 
"Ip aicne óúinne bup g'Cinéal a^up póp ip aicnit) Oúinn gup 
t)uine paióbip bup t)-cigeapna.** t)o éuip Tnagnup lomoppo 
ceaóca ap a ópaoicib agup ap a plaéaib, Cdngat^ap an lu6c 
peapa pin t)o Idcaip agup t)0 labaip TTlagnup piíi, agup af ea6 
at)ubaipc: — **lp uime 00 éuipiop pém piop opuib .1, ingion 6puca6 
6aom-dlumn cd agampa, agup cdinig lappaió uippe 6 lilup6a6 
lÍlaol6luapa6 Ua TTlulcuapgaipc, agup ap caoipea6 cpomcoicea6 
an peap pm." **ap peapa6 pmn-ne," ap na t)paoicib, "gupab 
t)on 6ine 6ot)poma an c-ógla^ pm, agup ní Oleagcap t)0 nea6 
o*polaib uaiple meapgab ap polaib úip-íple, óip od méaD mac- 
naip agup t^eaj-pogluim t)0 geibiD an c-aop anuapal, nd onóip 
nd u§t)apdp ap 6eana, ní bí móó 'na m-béapaib nd meapapt)a6c 
lonnca, mdp píop t)'e6l6aib; a^up ap amlaió apbeapc an peall- 
pamuin píp-Sl^ic — 

Eustica progcnies nescit habere modum. 

a^up t)d péip pm ní cóip t)uic-pi 50 t)eó nd 50 Deipeab an 
X)omain c*í!íuiI péin 00 pal6a6 le puil bot^aig nd laopainn, óip nf 
miana6 maic lat); agup póp ní b-puil cpuc od aoipbe lona 
pa6ait)íp, nd onóip t)d méaD t)0 Jeibit), nd oipi^ nd ugt)apdp, 
na6 6 bup mian leó na pola uaiple t^'ípliugab agup t)0 ihap- 
lu§a6 6d 6-ci5ea6 leó a 6éanam.** 

5ibea6 t)o bí bean uaibpea6 iomapca6 ldn-pannca6 a^ 
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thc high kmg of Erin, that fírst composed this poom ; and the manner 
in which the poem was wound up was greatlj praised ; and the name 
Brian called it was '^ Ceathramha na córa," the regalar qaatrain. 

This band went on in the straightness of every way, and every 
fair guidance, until they came near to the TiUage-plot of the Bread, 
and to the Roads of the Buttermilk or of the Bect-roots, and to the 
Gap of the Fence of the Parsnips, and to the Bath of the Porridge, 
and to the Little Field of the Beans, and to the Comer of the Meal, 
and to the Lios of the Bran, and to the Beautiful Place of the Grain, 
and they proceeded northwards to the verge of the Plain of Con- 
naught, until they arrived at the house of Maghnus Oliíadigáin; 
and as they were tramping with their thick boots on the lawn of 
the stronghold, Maghnus came to mect them, and askcd them who 
they were, and what was their business, aná whence they came. 
The messengers told him who they were, and what was their business. 
Maghnus said, ** I know your race; and, moreover, I know that your 
lord is a rich man." Then Maghnus sent for his druids and his chief 
men. Theso wise men came before him, and Maghnus spoke to them, 
and this is what he said : — ** This is the reason why I sent for you : 
I have a comely, very beautiful daughter, and Murchadh Maolclua- 
sach Multuasgairt has sent to ask hcr hand, and that man is an 
exceeding rich noblcman." " We know," said the druids, "that 
that young man is of the rustic race, and it is not permitted for any of 
noble blood to unite with blood of a low degree ; for, however great 
prosperity and good cducation the low-bom obtain, however, great 
honour and authority, therc is no polish in their manners, they 
obscrve no moderation, if the leamed say true ; and thus spake the 
very clever philosopher — 

The rustic race know not how to observe moderation. 

And for that reason it is not right for thee for ever, nor till the end 
of the world, to soil thy own blood with the blood of churl or robber, 
secing that they are not a good breed ; and, moreover, there is no posi- 
tion, however high, they would attain to ; there is no honour, however 
great, or office, or authority, they would obtain, that would prevent 
them from desiring to humiliate thc noble families, and to insult 
them if they could do so." 

However, Maghnus had a proud, arrogant, most avaricious wife, 

r2 
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Tnagnup, agup ai" eaó at)ubaipc gup b'^iedpp léi péin paióbpeap 
agup poópaóc ag a h-mgin an peaó t)o beaó beó, ntí puil nd 
pojluim t)tí peabup agup beié ap t)íc paióbpip. t)o 6pío6nai§ 
an bean Itín-panncaó pm TÍlaJnuip an cleanmap t)'aim6eóm na 
n-t)paoice. 



XLVI. 

QN óOTiiamLe 5L1C. 

(Cógca ap ** eaócpa Óloinne tomtíip.") 

X)o btít)ap Clann Comtíip map pm ptí óuing, ntíp léigea^ 
Oóib a 5-cínn t)0 cógbtíil, aóc beic ptí Óaoippe t)0 péip an 
c-peanpea6ca 50 h-aimpip taióg mic TÍlupóaÓ mic Óapca ip 
Coipbealbaig mic t)iapmat)a mic toipóealbaig mic taióg mic 
ópiam bóipiriie Do beic a 5-coriiplaiceap ; agup t)0 bí peap- 
óglaó píop-riióp t)on Óloinn pm Comtíip ap Tflaóaipe Óaipil 
05 tíicpeab, a^up t)o bí ingion ópucaó óaorii-tílumn 05 an 
t)-caoipea6 pin, a^up Caipbpe Cpom Ua Céipín amm an óglaig 
pin, agup Seiljetín ainm na h-ingine, ajup t)0 6uai6 ceipc na 
h-mgme pm ap p^iariiaóc agup ap tíiUeaóc ap peaó na cpíóe 
50 corii-6oic6eann, agup t)o bí móptín t)0 maicib Ólomne 
tomtíip t)'iappaió na h-ingme pm ap 506 aon 66150 tí n-éipinn. 
t)o bí TTla6aipe Óaipil uile ptí 6puicnea6c 05 pinngm mac Qoóa 
Óuib a^up 05 a bptíicpib .1. ptíilbe agup piann, a^up ní paib 
a piop aca cionnup t)o ptíbtílpait)íp an leap cpuicnea6ca pm, 
agup ap f coriiaiple ap a t^ctíngat^ap, piop t)o 6up ap Óaipbpe 
Ópom Ua Céipín, óip t)o bí ceipc paióbpip agup gliocaip aip an 
5-Caipbpe pm cap Ólomn Comtíip uile. ttíplat)ap t)tí riiac 
Qoóa t)uib Óo .1. pmnjm a^up ptíilbe, agup ap eaó at)ubpaoop 
pip : — *' Cpéat) an gliocap t)0 béanpamaoip le a mbampimíp a 
bpuil t)o 6puicnea6c aip llla6aipe Óaipil?" "Qctí injion tíluinn 
agam-pa," ap Caipbpe, **t)o betíppgnaij ap tíillea6c ap mgion- 
aib Óloinne tomtíip uile ap peaó an t)oriiain, agup t)o 6uaiÓ o 
coipc a^up a cuapapgbtíil ptí 6eicpe h-oll^óigib éipionn, ajup 
ap Tnóp t)0 riiaicib Óloinne tomtíip ctíinig t)tí co6maipc agup t)tí 
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and what she said was, that shc would prefcr her daughter to have 
riches and prosperity while sho lived, than either blood or leaming, 
however good, without riches. This most avaricious wife of Maghnus 
concluded the match in spite of the druids. 



XLVI. 

THE WISE COUNSEL. 

(Takkn from **Eachtra Chloinne ThomAis.") 

The ClanThomas were thusundertheyoke, sothatitwasnotpermitted 
them to lift their heads, but they were kept in servitude to the time that 
Tadhg, son of Murchadh Mac Cartha and Toirdhealbach, son of Diar- 
muid, son of Toirdhealbach, son of Tadhg, son of Brian Boru, were 
rulers of cqual authority. Now, there was a young man truly great 
of Clan Thomas, dwelling in the Flain of Cashel, and that chieftain 
had a well-shaped, very beautiful daughter; and Cairbre Crom 
Céirín was this young man's name, and Seilgean was the daughter's 
name ; and the fame of this daughtcr for beauty and loveliness spread 
throughout thc entire country ; and there were many of Clan Thomas 
who sought the hand of this daughter from every province of Erin. 
The whole Plain of Cashel was growing wheat for Finneen, son of 
Aodh Dubh, and for his brothers, that is, Fáilbhe and Flann; and 
they knew not how to save that large sea of wheat ; and the plan 
they adopted was to send for Cairbre Crom O'Ceírín, since this 
Cairbre had a reputation for richcs and wisdom beyond all the Clan 
Thomas. The two sons of Aodh Dubh met him, that is Finneen and 
Failbhc, and this is what they said to him : " What plan are we to 
adopt, so that we may get all the wheat on the Plain of Cashel cut ?" 
**I have a beautiful daughter," said Cairbrc, ^' who has surpassed in 
beauty all the daughters of Clan Thomas throughout the world, and 
her f ame and reputation have spread through the four great provinces 
of Erin, and many are the chief men of Clan Thomas who have come 
to tho house cre this to woo her, and to ask her hand ; and none of 
them got from her anything save ref usal to this day. She is now at 
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h-iappaió t)on C15 piarh, agup ní bpuaip neaé Díob uaiée acc 
eiceaó gup anOiu, agup acd pí anoip ap bup 5-cup-pa, agup 
cuipió-pi ceaóca pd éipmn uile od poillpiujaó t)0 Óloinn 
Comdip, 506 neaé t)íob le n-ap Tiuan ceaóc t)0 coómaipc 
éeilgedm mgme Óaipbpe, beic a 5-ceann cpí peaócriiume 
O^pógmap ap TÍlaóaipe Óaipil t>o buam na cpuicneaéca fm^ 
agup gibé óíob buanaióe a\* pedpp, 50 b-puigió an mjion pm 
aip peip Idiriie agup leapca." Qsup at)ubpat)ap Clann Qoóa 
t)uib gup riiaic agup gup Jlic an éoriiaiple pm ap a t)-cdmi5 pé, 
rp t)0 pmneaó ariilaió aca, ip t)o cionólat)ap Clann Comdip Idn 
t)o bpuic ip t)o bopppaó ap 506 dic a pabat)ap, an méat) t)o bí 
calma pe peióm agup pe poppdn t)'imipc, 50 t^-cdngat^ap uile 
50 TTlaéaipe Óaipil. . . . 

Qn can cdinig am na buana óuca, cdngat^ap 6um aonbaill, 
agup a n-aipm di§ agup lopgoile leó .1. a ptjipcíóe colp-pariipa 
cpamn-pijne, agup a 5-coppdin paobaip-Jéapa ppaip-piaclaóa 
a^up a n-uip6ionna pnap-Japba caoib-pmeapca pdil-leacna, 
agup meanaióe biopaóa bldicóeapca aip puppam 506 pip t)íob. 
t)o puigeaó a lomaipe pém a Idim 506 aom t)íob, agup 00 
cuipeaó Seiljedn na puige aip gpuaió lomaipe 6p a 5-córiiaip. 
Ip annpin t)0 6pomat)ap 50 cíocpaó ciappdnaé, agup cugaoap na 
pip 6alma pin pióe pannca6 pdpluaimnea6 pdn riiumg maipi^ 
rfiion-6puiénea6ca pin t)0 bí ptíca. at)6lop 50 h-im6ian uaco 
piopmapna6 a^up peopt)dn na ldn-t)opndn pea6n6in na mumge 
míon-pgocaióe t)o 506 leac. baó pollup cpa t)0 lu6c a 
bpeicirii 50 h-eit)ip6ian uaca caipmipc ajup coinpgleó a 
b-piacal b-ppaippeariiap b-pat)ppóna6 le piu6aÓ a^up le ppao6 
puppdm 05 buain fieapainn agup píop-éopaij t)d 6éile. ba6 
6op6a cpa an c-aoóap 50 h-eit)ip6ian uaca 6 biiibnéala agup 
6 bptj6cai5 t)uaibpea6a a^up 6 bolab andla na b-peap-ógla^ 
pan, 05 leagaó agup 05 Idn-cupnaó na ldn-t)opndn t)o 506 leaé. 
t)o bíot)ap uile a 5-comópaÓ 50 clipt)e calma a s-comp^leó 50 
h-aimpip oínnéip t)óib, agup ap é baó pcíobapt) agup bab beaj- 
ponnaipe oppa .1. Caipbpe pém, agup at)ubaipc leó uile puije 
6um bíó agup t)o puigeaoap 50 h-ollarii, a^up t)o 6uip ppubdn 
óp imiol-6am arii-puince opo6puaicce ppacdip agup giopOa 
bunaca bun-pariiap bldcaióe agup pariiap-bamne a b-piaónaipe 
5060 t)éipe bíob. agup miap 00 riieacdnaib ceann-6aota6a 
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jour disposal, and do ye send messengers throughont all Erin to 
announce to Clan Thomas, that all of them who were desirous to woo 
Seilgean, daughter of Cairbre, should be, at the end of three weelts of 
autumn, on the Flain of Cashel to reap that wheat, and that which- 
ever is the best reaper of them will get that daughter in marriage." 
And the sons of Aodh Dubh said that was a good and wise counsel on 
which he had hit, and they acted accordingly. And Clan Thomas 
assembled full of vigour and pride from every place in which they 
were, as many of them as were bold in displaying action and force, 
until they all came to the Flain of Cashel. . . . 

When the time for reaping arrived, they came to one place, having 
with them their weapons of battlc and strife ; that is, their thick- 
wattled flails of tough wood and thcir keen-edged, flne-toothed reap- 
ing-hooks, and their rough-grained, side-smcarcd, wide-heeled clogs, 
and pointed awls of truc beauty at the girdle of each man of them. 
His own ridge was appointed for each of them. Seilgean was made 
to sit on the verge of a ridge in front of them ; and then they began 
eagerly and with buzzing : and these stout men made a greedy, very 
vigorous attack on the beautiful plain of fine wheat on which they 
stood. Far from them was heard the hissing and the rustling of the 
full handfuls throughout the fair-flowered plain on every side. 
Manifest, in sooth, to the onlookers at a distance from them was 
the stniggle of their long-beaked, thick, and frequent teeth, through 
their boiling-up and rage of fury to gain ground and the foremost 
place of one another. In sooth, tho air was dark for a long distance 
from them, on account of the black clouds of horrid belching and the 
breath of the young men, as they brought down and overthrew the 
full handfuls on every side. They were all contending cleverly and 
stoutly in the contest until dinner time. And their steward and 
organizer was Cairbrc himself ; and he told them all to sit down 
to food, aiid they sat down willingly ; and he placed a fresh, crooked- 
centred, ill-baked, ill-kneadcd cukc of oatmeal, and a can of 
heavy sediment of butter-milk and thick milk before every pair of 
them, aud a dish of parsnips, exotic-headed, half-boiled, and a 
kitchen of grey lumps, with blue cavities and crooked hairs, of the 
putrid butter of goats and sheep. They proceeded to gulph down and 
cut in fragments that food, with relish und with fíerce biting ; and 
Iike to a drove of biting, snorting, starved pigs, grunting at a refuse 
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leac-bpmjce a^up annlann t)0 Jlaip-TTiillínib cuap-$opTna cam- 
puibeaca, t)0 bpem-ím Jabap agup caopaé. t)o JabaDap 
ag plo5a6 agup ag plím-Jeappaó na beaca pan 50 blapt>a 
bopb-Jpeamannac, agup baó paniail le pgaoc t)0 niucaib 5pea- 
manila jeapdnaca gopcaca, 05 ^eapdn um t)píot)ap ppaip^e 
a^up anbpuié an Jliopmapnac agup an blapmapnac t)0 Jníoíp 
t)tí péacam cia aca baó cíjp^a pdca6. Qnnpm lap 5-cop5 a íoca 
a^up a ocpaip at)ubaipc Cacal Cltjmac Ua bpip^lem naó pai5 
peap a Óion^riiala pém a m-buain a m-bualaó ntí a m-buan- 
pomap, nd a n-oibpeaca peaómamla puppdnca eile pd cumn 
calman, aóc muna b-pagcaoi Oeapbpdcaip eile t)0 pém t)0 
^d^aib ^j^QTí m-baile ap Luacaip leacan-Jlaip t)eajai6 .1. 
Loólann leacan. Qt)6lop an cómpaó pm eacoppa uile 50 
póipleacan, a^up t)o ppea^aip 5^olla pdt)pai5 a^up at)ubaipc: 
**6u5ap pém 6ÍJ15 céat) peap liom a h-Ulcaib a^up ní bpuil aon 
t)íob naó popcamla ann 506 peióm t)d n-t)ubpaip." **Qp píop 
pin," ap Conall cndim-peamap, **6ip ní paib Leac liloja piaih 
lonóomópcaip le Leac ópó6a copancac Óumn, a^up ip t)eapb 
a m-béaluib pua6 a^up peanca6 ^up cuic Cojan THóp Imn-ne 
aip ihaij Léana, a^up ^up cuic Cíjpí mac t)dipe le Comóulamn 
a^up ap t)eapb le h-iol-6acaib eile pe h-iom-copnam éipionn 
5up pmn-ne pip ba6 cpo6a a^up ba6 calma an 506 pei6m t)íob 
pin, a^up an méat) cdn^amap-ne annpo 6 Leac Óumn ní bpuil 
comópab a^aib-pe pmn ant)iu.** ** tu^aip t)0 Juaip ap t)o 
6eip5-éiceac,*' ap Cacal, ** a^up md t)0 cuic Gojan THóp aip 
TÍlaiJ Léana, ní t)0 Idim Cumn bo cuic, acc le h-iomat) anpop- 
lamn. Q^up md cuic Cíípí t)0 Idirii Óonóulainn, ní le 501^50 
bo cuic pé aóc cpé peall t)0 t)einea6 aip a lop a riintí pém." 
Q5UP t)0 C65 a Idrii lut)apca Idn-Japb caipip, ap CU5 amup am- 
bpiopaó aip Óonall t)0 óoppdn 6pom ópoippiaclaó t)o bí lona 
Itíirii, a^up t)0 buail bpac-buille baogalac bdip a bpíop-riiuUaó 
na h-mémne aip, ^up ba6 Idn an c-iomaipe t)d óuit) pola. Qp 
annpin cpa t)'éipjeat)ap na pip puppdnca pop 506 leat a^up 00 
éuaoap a n-opt)u§a6 map t)0 paóa6 Conn a^up Cojan, a^up t)0 
pónpat) 6d leac 6íob .1. Laijni^ a^up TTluirimi^ t)0 caob, Ulcai^ 
Conna6cai5 a^up pip ]hí6e Do caob eile, a^up t)0 JabpaD na 
ppíorii-caoipi5 t)0 bí oppa 05 opt)U§a6 a t)-copa6 an 6aéa pm 
t)o 506 leac. Ip annpm cu^aOap pi6e pannca6 pdip-neirimeac 
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of poiTÍdge and broth, was the noise they made in swallowing and 
tasting, in emulation as to which of them would fírst have had his fílL 
Then, after his hunger and thirst had been allajed, Cathal Clúmli- 
ach O'Brisglein said that there was no man a match for himself in 
reaping, in threshing, or constant-digging, or in other works of vigour 
and strength, on the surface of the land, unless a brother of his own 
might be procured, whom he had left at home on the wide grecn 
rushes of Deaghadh, namelj, Lochlann the broad. This sajing was 
widelj heard among them all, and Giolla Patrick answered and said : 
** I mjself brougbt with me from Ulster five hundred men, and there 
is not one of them whoisnot abler in every feat jouhave mentioned." 
** That is true," said Conall the thick-boned ; ** since Leath Mhogha 
was never to be compared with the brave, defensive Leath Chuinn, 
and it is certain, from the sajings of lcamed men and historians, that 
Eoghan Mor f ell at our hands on Magh Leana, and that Cúrí Mac Daire 
fell at the hand of Cuchulainn; and it is clear, from many othcr 
battles for the defence of Erin, that it is we who are the bravest and 
stoutest mcn in each of these feats ; and you can bear no comparison 
to-day with as many of us as came here from Lcath Chuinn." " You 
are a confounded liar," said Cathal ; ^* and if Eoghan Mor fell at 
Magh Leana, it was not at the hand of Conn hc fell, but through too 
overwhelming a force ; and if Cúrí fell by tbe hand of Cuchulainn, it 
was not through valour he fell, but through the treachery practised 
on him by his own wifc'' And he raised his 8lovenly, very rough 
hand above him, and aimed at Cathal a violent blow of a crooked, 
cross-toothed, reaping-hook which he held in hand, and gave him a 
destructive, dangerous death-stroke on the very top of his head, so 
that the ridge was full of his blood. Then, indeed, the strong men 
arose on every side, and they got into array as would Conn and 
Eoghan ; and they made two divisions of themselves ; that is, the 
Leinstermen and the Munstermen on one side, and the TJlstermen and 
the Connaughtmen and the Meathmen on the othcr side ; and their 
leaders proceeded to givc command in the front of that battle on each 
side. Then they made an eager, very venomous attack on one another, 
and raised their lu8ty, strong-waved bellowing on high, and their noise 
was heard to the vault of lieavcn. Terrible and very horrible was the 
response of the echoes in the cavcs, and in the islands, in the hills, in 
the woods, in the cavities, and in the deep-hollowed rocks of the land. 
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t)'ionnpaiJe a óéile agiip cugaDap a D-cpombtíiépeaó ceann 
épeaéan-ldibip 6p dpt), agiip baó ólop a b-pojap 50 cleicib 
neiThe. baó h-uacTTiap típ-Jpdnna coirh-fipeaspab na mae 
alla a n-uaniaib, a^up a n-oilednaib, a 5-cnocaib, a 5-coill- 
cib, a 5-cuapdnaib, agup a ^-caippgeaóaib cuapbonhne na 
5-cpíoc. 



DáNca le "piLiDib eile. 



POEMS BY OTHER POETS. 
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XLVII. 

Laoió taiós uí óuinnín. 

(05 caoineaó na n-uapal o'éipi^ pan ^-co^aó Déojnaó 1691). 

Ip leun liom leagaó na b-placa Qy na b-píop-uaiple, 
6-péapca6, b-ppeapcalaó, b-pleap^óupaó, b-píon-6ua6a6, 
t)o béappab peapann Oom pariiail-pe paoi Óualsup, 
Saop 6 ppacaib ^an cabaipc aip 6íop uaim-pe. 

Op é CU5 pat)cuippea6 caca6 me píop-buaióeapca, 
Séamup aipgce 6n m-bpeacam ^an Olige aip 6uanaib, 
O cpéal) aip pgaipeaó t)d ngpeaOaó ap bd píop-puasaó, 
'8 an méil) no6 riiaipeap t)d riiaicib (i bpíop-6pua6can. 

éa^ na 5-Capaca6 5-ceannapa6 n^poióe buaip me, 
10 t)o pé;c-puil Óaipil ndp b'anarii a bpíop-ua6cap, 
péinnib 5^^P^^^^^ mapb ^an bpíj aip puapaó, 
Ip lao6pa 5aip5e óunpaice a^up buióean Cpua6na. 

Op paoc liom eapba na peabac 6n Laoi puaip n^il, 
Ndp péió pe 5q^^Qi^ Q^c cappam^ cap cuínn uaca, 
'8 an c-éan bea^ riiaipeap t)on ealcam 6ipc pínn puaÓpa6, 
Le cpéiriipe a Tiambup^, mo Óeacaip, ^an pli$e 6uapt)a. 



XLVIT. — This beautiful lament was written soon after the Williamite wars, 
but not earlier than 1699. The metre is one of great seríousness and solemnitj. 
It Í8 the only production we have under the name of the author, who was poet and 
historían to Donogh, Earl of Clancarty, who was exiled and depríved of his 
immense estatcs for siding with James II. 



6. cuana, ' harbours * ; often usod for ' the high seas.' 

15. éan. MS. aon, but ealcain suggests éan. 

13-16. This stanza is devoted to the MacCarthy8 of Muskery, to whom the 
poet had been historían. riióip is a variantto ^uaip. náp péiÓ, &c. He refers 
to the action of Donogh, the fourth Earl of Clancarty, who fought on the side of 
Jamcs II., and retired to the Continent rather than settle down in 8lavery at home. 
He was given a small pension by Eing William, and retired to Hamburg on the 
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XLVII. 
THE LAY OF TADHG O'DUINNÍN. 

(LAMSNTIirO THE NoBLES WHO B08E TS THE LATE "WaB, 1691). 

Sorrowful to me is the overthrow of the prínces and the true 

nobles, 
The festive, the generous, of wreathed goblets, of the wine-cups, 
Who would bestow land on one like me as a right, 
Free from taxes, and without my giving rents. 

It is this that has troubled and vexed and truly afflicted me, 
That James is unlawfully routed out of Brítain and sent on the 

seas, 
His flock scattered, tortured, continually banished, 
And his surviving leaders in dire hardships. 

The death of the mighty valiant MacCarthy has afflicted me, 
10 Of the royal blood of Cashel who were not seldom in true 
supremacy, 
The Geraldine champions dead, without vigour, decaying, 
And the hcroes of famous deeds from Bunratty, and the tríbe of 
Cruachan. 

I am grieved at the loss of the warriors from the cold bright Lee, 
Who did not make peace with the foreigners but withdrew from 

them across the sea, 
While tho only bird that survives of that noble comely high- 

spirited flock 
Is for some time at Hamburg, my hardship ! without the meaiis 

of subsistence. 



Elbe. He purchosed a little island at the mouth of the rívor, and Mpent his time in 
affording relief to 8hipwrecked vessels. He had been immensel^ wcalthy before 
the war broke out, but all his property was confiscated. He died in exile in 
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Ip é 00 iheapai5 me — Oalca jaó RíoS-éuame, 
ba6 paopóa ainm 'p a mbeapcaib t)0 bíoó buai6 aige, 
Phoenix papca na banba a ngníoiti 5uapa6c — 
20 Ip t)' éipmn maiéim, 6\^ Deapb 'na lui6e a b-cuama. 

t)d n-Déanpamn oeapmat), meapaim ^up baoip uaim-pe, 
Qip paop-pliocc eochaib 50 ceannuib puipc baoi an uaip po, 
t)aonna6c, paippm^e, ip cabaipc aip píon uaca, 
Ip é t)0 óleaócab an Jappa Jníom-6uapa6. 

Léip-p5piop paippin5 Uíb Óaipbpe ip cpí cpuaj liom, 
Gn Seu5 pan Óacail coip paipp^e ip Laoi luai6im-pe, 
Slioóc Óém, t)o 6aicea6 506 maiceap le píop-f*ua6aib, 
Q\* Séappa an Jleanna pu^ bappa an 506 plije puaipcip. 

Ní'l 5éillea6 a n-eallaib t^'fieap Óeanna Cuipc paoi buan- 
naóc, 
30 Nd aip aon 6op aca t)on aicme pin Óaoim flua^ai^, 
t)o Jléipib JapOa Jlínn meap6a mín Óluana, 
Nd t)'aon t)on riiaicne ó teariiaip Jluip riiín Luaópa. 

Ppéarii na Spaca ip t)din 5©anainn ip t)íc buan liom, 
Ip béal dca Seannui^ ^an pacaipeaóc píop-6uanca, 
Rajallai5, Seaónapui^. Ceallai^, ip caom-Ruapcai^, 
Ip cpaob Uí lileaóaip ^up plat)a6 a cpoi6e uaice. 



1734. The foUowing stanzas from an elegy on this Earl by Eoghan MacCarthy an 
ihéipfn, nmv bo of interest: — 

Do óongaib a nglapaib ^j^an aigne céat)na 
C6 gup cappainseaft paócmup ip péim t)0, 
Qóc a 6peit)iorii 50 meipb t)o f*euna6, 
Ip t)puini a $laice t)o tabaipc pe Séamup. 

Níop eogaip an Cápóac cái6 gan claon-coil. 
Qn óappais pin peaOaip aip $ainirii t)0 tpeision, 
Qóc O'iomóaip cpopa 50 poilbip paotpaé, 
Qip aiópip a l1lai$ipcip $pá6ai5 t)o f»aop pinn. 

Fur an interesting account of thia £arl and of his descendanti, 
Hittory of tht Iriih Brigade, pp. 9 et seq, 

20. t)"eipinn maióim, * I forgive £rin: I give ap > 
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It has confused me — the nursling of every princelj family, 
Whose name was noble and who excelled in action, 
The guardian Phoenix of Banba in feats of danger — 
20 And I liave lost hope in Erin, since thej in sooth lie in thetomb. 

It were folly on my part did I forget at this time 

The noble race of Eochaidh extending to the headlands of Port 

Baoi, 
Xindness, genero8Íty, liberality in bestowing wines, 
These were the virtues practised by that tribe who gave genuine 

gifts. 

The wide ruin of Ibh Carbéry is a threefold distress to me, 

Tbat racc of Cathal beside the sea and the Lee I refer to, 

The descendants of Cian who bestowed all their wealth on 

genuine bards 
And Geojffrey of the Glen who excelled in every kind of humour. 

Obedience is not paid in Ealla to the chieftain of Kantnrk with 
military service, 
30 Nor by any means to the race of Caoimh of the hosts, 

Nor to the 8kilful, sprightly, impetuous, gentle chieftain of Cluain, 
Nor to any of the tribe from green, smooth Tara Luachra. 

It is lasting ruin to me, the loss of the race from Strabane and 

Dungannon, 
And Ballyshannon without the enjoyment of genuine songs, 
The 0'Reilly8, the 0'Shaughne8sys, and the noble 0'Rorkes, 
And the branch of O'Meagher, whose heart was stolen from it. 



22-23. TheO'SuUivans: see XXXVI. 

26. The O'Donovans resided in a district of Carbery called Clan Cahill. 

28. For some account of Geoffrey O'Donoghue, see Introd. 

29. The Mac Carthy8 of Kanturk. 

30. Tho 0*KeeffeB were lords of Pobul 0'Keeffe, a dÍBtrict in Duhallow, cotn- 
prising Bonie 9000 acres. 

32. Teamhair Luachra, an ancient royal residence in North Kerry, not far 
f rom Castleislund. It must have been near Bealatha na Teamhrach, in the parish 
of Djsart. It is also called Teamhair Luachra Deaghaidh, and sometimes 
Teamhair Eama. 
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Gn ppéani ó'n n-Jappa Óoill, bpanaig ip UíV) ruacail, 
éile ip airiia ip t)eaj-óine Óiiinn bualai^, 
Réi6-coill THanaó, ip pallais, ip Laijip uame, 
40 Ip gan céile 05 eaniain t)0 élannaib Tiiic íp uaibpij. 



Nri éip5 05 caipDiol coip calaió ntí aip línn Jpuamóa, 
aip caob na banna, coip Tílainse nd aip niín-Rua6cai5 ; 
Nf l cpéicpe meala t)d o-cappamj a 5-coill buacai^, 
'8 nf l péan aip épannaib pe pealat) nd puínn cnuapai^. 

Nfl céip aip lapaó an 506 mainipt)ip, bío uaigneaó, 
*S ní'l cléip 05 cancam a palm nd 05 juióe aip uamib. 
Nf l aon 05 aippionn eapbui^ a 5-cill cuaca, 
*8 nf l léijeann t)d cea^aps 00 leanb nd t)'aop uapal. 



Cé 5up maónab map malaipc an t)lige nuaó po, 
50 Nf l péile mapcam nd capcanaóc cpí cpuaj aip bic, 
t)*éinnea6 bpaccap a n-eapbaió nó aip t)íc 6ualla6c, 
ó léi^eaó pacaó na ^-ceal^ a b-píop-uabap. 

Cé 5up bpaOa map ea6cpa a 5-cpuínn-cuaipip5, 

'S na6 péat)aim labaipc aip maiceap na njaoióeal n-uapnl, 

éi5pe peapa6a ^lacaió map Óíol uaim-pe, 

5up maol an c-apm nd clea6cann a píop-cuap^am. 

a X)6 na n-appcal puaip peannuit) t)dp b-píop-fsuap^laó, 
ITlap aon let)* banalcpam beannuijce bí aip buaiópioiii, 
ó'p 5éap 5up 6eanna6aip m*anam a Ópíopt) 6uana, 
60 Léi5 me a b-plaiceap na n-am^iol 50 bpuijeao puairimeap. 



37. an ppéarii : MS. an óaim, which breaks the assonance; lines 37-40 are 
only in some MSS. The tribe of Laighis gave its name to Leiz, in the Queen's 
County ; it was descended from Laeighseach Ceann Mor, son of Conall Ceamach ; 
pallai5, the descendant of Ros Failghe, eldest son of Cathaeir Mor, who inhabited 
oast and west Ofaly ; CiU Managh perhaps « Kill na Managh in Tipperary ; 
Eamhain, or Eamhain Macha, about two miles from Armagh, was the ancient 
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The tribe from Garra Clioill, the 0'Bymes, and the O'Tooles. 

Eile, and Allen, and the goodlj race of ringleted Conn, 

The 8mooth Eilmanagh, the Fallachs, and green Leix, are no 

more, 
40 While Navan has no spouse of the descendants of the son of 

proud Ir. 

Fishes are not frequenting harbour or gloomy lake, 

The verge of the Bann or the Maine or the smooth Eoughty ; 

Honeycombs are not brought from gladsome woods, 

The trees have not prospered f or a season and scant is their fruit. 

There is no wax-light bumed in the monasteries— they are lonely^ 
And the clergy do not chant their psalms or recite their hours. 
None attend a Pontifícal Mass in a country church, 
And the child and the noble are not being trained in leaming^ 

Though this new law was planned f or an improvement, 
50 Ho8pitality is not alive nor charity moved by pity 

For anyone who is thought to be in want or in loneliness, 
Since the thmsts of treachery were made in real pride. 

Since a full account of the noble Gaels would be a long story^ 
And since I am unable to unfold their virtues, 
Do ye, wise bards, accept as a compensation from me, 
That blunt is the weapon that is not used to dire slaughter. 

Ood of Apostles, who suffered torments in fully redeeming us, 
Together with thy beloved mother-nurse who was sorrowing, 
Since, noble Christ, Thou hast with bittemess purchased my 
soul, 
60 Admit me into the heaven of the saints that I may obtain rest. 



residence of the Idngs of Ulster. Ir was son of MileeiuB, and from his son 
Eibhear descended the races of Ulaidh, such as Magenia, &c. 

49. an bli$e. MS. 50 t>li$e. 

57—60. TbÍ8 stanza is not in all the copiea. 

voL. ra. 8 
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an ceaNgal. 

6i TTlá cd 5up 6aiéeap peal bom'aoip aopaó, 

'8 50 n-5pdÓpainn pcaip aip peaóc na bpíop ngaoóal po, 
TTlo éedpt) ó Theaé le malaipc t)lije a n-éipmn, 
TTlo 6pd6 50 paó gan pcat) le bpíbéipeaóc. 



aN pneagnaó talL. 

ó Jeibim 5up cailleab na placa plioóc Tflíléipiup, 
Ip pomnc a t)-calaTh 05 g^llaib an bínn-óéapla, 
Q 60105 ó bpaéaim 50 paóaip le bpíbéipeaóc, 
T?aSat)-pa pealat) 05 beappaó 506 cíléapa. 



XLYIII. 

am óíC NQ Nsaoóal. 

Le Séappa Ua Oonnchaóa an Jleanna. 

l^í fsuilmsit) 501^1^ t)t5inn píoétiSaÓ a n-éipmn peal, 

(3p 5-cpoi6ée 5an Jfniliújab ip ípli(j$aÓ pé n-a pmaéc, 

(3p 5-cuniap t)0 luíJeat)(jSa6 ip oíéiíjjab dp 5-cléipe 

aip pat), 
Ip puipm a mí-ptjm cpío6ntjJa6 dp paosail ap. 



64. paó for paóat). 

68. He sajs he will become a 'cooper.' cíléip, * ceeler,* is a broad, shallow 
vessel for milk to cream in. 



XLTIII. — The author of this poem and the following was Geoffrej O'Dono- 
ghue of Glenfleslc. He married in 1666, and was not Uving at the end of the century. 
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The BiNDiNa. 

6i Altbough I spent a portion of mj life in folly, 

And loved a storj on the supremacy of the true Ghiels. 

Since my occupation is gone, because of the change of laws in 

Erín, 
My torture ! I must without delay take to brewing. 



Th£ Counteb Ebplt. 

Since I find that the chieftains of the race of Milesius have 

perished, 
And that the foreigners of the smooth English have the 

dividing of their lands, 
As I understand, Tadhg, that you will take to brewing, 
I, for a season, will tum to the planing of eeeUr$, 



XLVIIL 

ON THE RTJIN OF THE GAELS. 

Bt Gsoffeet O'Donoohve of the Glen. 

The foreigners will not suffer us ever in peace in Erin, 
Without enslaving our hearts, and humbling them under their 

8way, 
To reduce our power, and destroy our clergy altogether, 
The aim of their evil plan is to expel us from it entirely. 



In 1679, he wrote a poem on O'Eeeffe ; and in the same year, an elegj of 260 lines 
on Edmund Fitgerald of lisheen Castle, which 0'Curry ranlu high. The aame 
authoríty BayB that O'Donoghue was one of the deepest read of hÍB day in the Irish 
language. HU poema breathe the spirít of independenoe characteríatic of his 
race. See Introduction. 

82 
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Nfop plijce t)dp n-íbitíja6 líOThntjJaÓ bpéasaó beapc, 
gan ftuinap an t)li$e piú a n-aoin óííip b'éiliOTh óeapc, 
Cuigim 5up píop-pu6aip ptoétíSaÓ paob na bpeap 
Le a 5-cuipit) a 5-cpí6 6(3 mn gníoThtíJaÓ léip a 5-ceapO. 

t)áp t)-cubuipc 50 laoicéaiiiuil lutje 6uínn pé n-a pmaóc, 
10 TTlo cuippe! 'p na6 Díon t)ííinn aom éúilt)' éipmn Qipc, 
Úp 5-cuniap ip t)toc-6tJThain5, ní pití pméap dp 5-ceapc, 
TTluna t)-ci5e ^an Thoill ótíjainn mínitj Ja6 éi^m ap. 

Oo éonnapc na gao'^il tJt) ptot)aThail, péat)a6, peal, 
Cumapa6, ctopoThail, cpío6nuThail, céat)pa6a6, ceapc, 
8oilbip, paoiceaihail, míon-tjp, maopba, meap, 
pilioca, ptopaihail, ptoncaihail, péapt)a6, pea6c. 

Cuipice caomeaThuil, t^paoiceaihuil, t)aonna6ca6, 
biopaice bío^aihail, ^aoipeaihuil, 50060106, ^lon, 
50 cuicim a b-pptoptjn t)aoippeaThail lae na m-bpeaé, 
20 Ndp cuilleaoap mío-6ltj, ip t)toéíj$a6 t)éapa6 t)eapc. 

goipim ip 5Ui6im ptínn Cptopc ^tj^aib, caoih an plaié, 
t)'puilin5 a 6aoiTh-6ptj a 5-cpaoib 6íJThain5 6éapca éea6c, 
50 5-cuipea6 ^an moill ^tí^ainn paoi 6ltj 5ao6ail 'na 

5-ceapc, 
'8 50 p5piopai6 na gaill út> bt piú a 5-céin cap leap. 
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It wae not craftj enough íor our ruin~the false glozing oí factSi 
Without the power of the law on their side in any case of a just 

claim, 
I know that the foolish peace these men make is endless woe, 
By which thej put in practice on us the manifest design of their 

race. 

It is our daily misfortune to lie down beneath their yoke, 
10 My grief, no comer of Art's Erin is a protection for us ; 
Our power is feeble, our right is not worth a blackberry, 
Unless some relief come to us in our distress without délay. 

I have seen these Ghiels in silks and jewels at one time, 
Powerful, with good rentals, industrious, intelligent, just, 
Pleasant, wise, fínely-noble, stafcely, active, 
Poetical, truthful, fond of wine, festive, formerly. 

Knights, noble, skilled in magic, humane, 
Toung scions, vigorous, accomplished, heroic, pure, 
Until they f ell into the enslaving prison of their day of judgment, 
20 They did not deserve disgrace, and the tearful ruin of darta^ 

I beseech and entreat here for you, Christ, noble is the prizice, 
Who suffered his gentle blood to flow on a narrow tree of cruci- 

fixion, 
That he would send without delay to us the Gkiels restored to 

their rights and fame, 
And sweep those foreigners who were against them aíar over the 

sea. ' 
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XTiTX. 

QN Reaóc caR cuinn. 

Le Séappa Ua t)onncha6a. 

Ip bappa aip an 5-cleap an peaóc bo ceaóc cap cufnn, 
Léap 100506 pd ploic on cpeob pin éibip ptnn, 
CoTna no m-beopc t)0 plot) 50 claon dp s-cuin^, 
Léap ^eappob amat dp 5-ceapc ap éipmn uíll. 

Ip beocoip o Tíieap 50 paib o 5-céill t)on t^poín^, 
Ceapob no n-aóc t)0 caboipc t)*aon Thac 5^'^^» 
50 b-peacat)ap bpeoc na b-peap oip áéaplop RíJ, 
gup p5apat)ap neopc ^an óeapc le óéile a baill. 

X)o peannab aip pot) on peaéc po a n-éipinn 5<30i6il, 
10 Ip t)eap5cap peapt)a peopc 506 oompip t)íob, 
N6 5lacai6 a b-pap ^an pcat) ip céit) cap cuínn, 
Ip ^eallaib cap aip ^an ceaéc 50 h-eu^ apfp. 

C106 neapcThap an can po aip clannaib gaobal na 5^^^^» 
'8 C106 pacThap a pcait) le peal a b-ppéoThaib plainn, 
t)o 6eap5aib a 5-capt) ní Jabaib ^éilleab an ]fioinn, 
peappai6 'na ppapaib peap5 t)é 'na n-t)puiTn. 

a aéaip na b-peapc t)ot)' 6ea6 ip 6éanca 5Ui6e, 
Ceapcai5 *na leap aip pat) a n-éipmn 5<ioi6il, 
Ip leapai5 'na 5-ceapc ^an éeap 506 aon t)on 6puin5, 
20 Ip aipi5 a peaóc 'p a pac t)on óléip a 5-cíll. 



5-8. From these Unes it seems that the poem was compoaed Bhortlj' after the 
Cromwellian Plantations. 
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THE LAW8 FROM BETOND THE 8EA. 
Bt Geoffrst O'Donoohits. 

It is the crownmg of ^naverj — the coming of the law from 

bejond the sea, 
Through which the race of Eibhear Fionn were brought low into 

bondage, 
The cunning of the deeds that unjustlj stole our allegiance, 
By which our right in great Erin was entirelj cut off. 

It is hard to think that the people understood 
What it was to give the framing of the laws to any foreigner, 
Till they saw these men's judgment on King Charles, 
That with might without right. thev tore his limbs asunder. 

The Gaels are flayed entirely in Erin now, 
10 And the grave of each one of them is prepared, 

Or they take their '* pass" without delay and go beyond the sea, 
And promise not to come back again until death. 

Strong though the foreigners be now above the Gaels, 

And though their stay amongst tho descendants of Flann has 

becn prosperous for a time, 
Through the faults of their race thcy shall not obtain sway of 

the land, 
The anger of tiod shall rain down in showers upon their backB. 

Father of miracles, by thy leave wo must pray ; 

Restore to their rights in pro8perity the Gaels in Erin, 

And make prosperous in their rights without sorrow eyery one 

of the race, 
20 And restore their law and their success to the clergy in the 

church. 
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21 U6 ip acóaoi ! ip lag í an uaiple anoip, 
Cupa if callafóe aip éailíóib cuapapOail, 
l>ot)ui5 pd hacaíóe, ip aipcíóe puapaó pin, 
Ip lu6c oipóeapc peaguióe a g-caipíb cluapaóa. 



L. 

iQR s-cuR easbuis óORCui$e am lONNaRbaó as 

émiNN. 

Le Uilliam ITIac Capcain an t)(jna. 

THo bpón nio Óeacaip an óealg po am píop-6pdÓ-pa, 
eoin 50 baingion a nglapaib na b-cíopdnaó, 
an peól 07; bajap aip cappainj5 cap cuínn bdióce 
6eip bpeóijce a g-cpeacaib dp 5-cealla ^ ^V b-ppíOTh- 
ódipOe. 

a Thóp-TÍlic beannuigce óeannuig 'p^^ 5-cpaoib 6pdi6ce 
Na plóigce peappa t)o pleaécaib 6ipc píl (Joaini, 
Deónuig pealat) 50 caicneaihaó caoin-pdibceaó, 
eom gan bapgab ^'pan calaih po píoéédnca. 

Cpeópuig, aicÍJim opc, aéaip 'p a RíJ nedihóa, 
10 ZJQj\ b66na a baile dp mapcpa laoió ldit)ip, 

a 5-c6ip *p a 5-calnia 'p a n-acpuinn gan t)íé pldince, 
'8 aip 66ip cap paippge p^aipeab gan puínn cdipt)e. 



23. bot)ai5. The word bodach is much used by 8peaker8 of English. It 
implies a churlish, iU-mannered upstart ; churlishness is an esaential element in tha 
character. 

24. pea$i2i6e: MS. peacuióe. 

L. — See Introductorj note to IX. 
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21 Oh woe, alas ! weak is nobilitj now, 
Cuffs and frills on servant maids ! 
Badachs wearing hats — trifling is the improvement — 
And the noble and honourable in caps with ears. 



L. 



WHEN THE BISHOP OF CORK WAS BANISHED 

FROM ERIN. 

By William MacCabtain ak Dúiía. 

My grief, my hardship, this thom that ever wounds me, 
John f ast bound by tyrants' lock8 ! 

The flapping sail, prcpared to take him over the drowning waves, 
Sickens, and causcs to tremble, our churches and our dearest 
fríends. 

great, holy Son of God, who on the tree of torture didflt 

purchase 
Hosts of individuals of Adam's true descendants, 
Orant that once again, in affection and noble speec]^ 
John be unscathed and this land in peace. 

Conduct, I beseech thee, Father and King of Heaven, 
1 Home across the main our cavalcade of strong heroes, 
In justice and valour and vigour without loss of health, 
And scatter without much respite the army beyond the sea. 



3. The poem seems to have been coniposed m hile the boat was Btill waiting for 
the biflhop to go on board. 

II. calTna : MS. caloTfi, which perhaps = calb, ' hardness/ henoe 
• bravery.' 
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Nf l beó 'na m-beacuió t)dp n-eapbuig a6c pmuince dpt>a, 
Q n-gleó-bpuit) pat)a 05 5^^^°'^ ^^ píop-ódblaó, 
5an cÓThall na ngalap cé calma a n-blíge an pdpa 
Qéc Seon 'na peapani 6 ihaioin *na ppíom-gdpoa. 



C15 Deópa m'aint)eipe óm Óeapcaib 'na línn bdit)ce, 
'Na pób 05 cpeabaó mo leacan 50 bíogbdlaó, 
Ón 5-ce6 *p 6n pgamal 'p ó peapcuinn 50 píop-gndca6, 
20 Ip cóip na Sagpan t)dp n-ap5uin paoi luióe an bpdca. 



Cpiall an eapbuig cneapOa 6aoin gan 6dim, 
Oiaóa Japt)a ip maipea6 gnaoi ap cdil, 
Q 5-cian t)d 6eapaÓ a m-bapc a 5-cpí6 6um pdin, 
Ip cia6 'p ip cneao 'p ip ceap a 5-cpío6aib pdil. 



LI. 

paoisiDiN éeagaiN uí óONaiLL. 

at)muim pém le t)edpaib, t)eapbaim, 

5up canaó liom bpéicpe baoca mallui^ce, 

óuip bp6n t)eap6il aip Oéaip na g-coTfiacc ; 
On ccn Jeappap an 6léip le paobap palcanuip, 
puaip ceannap ip céim map aon le peat)ap 5I1C, 

a 5-cop6inn glóipe 05 peapaih '^an Róim ; 

13. dpt)a : M and A áipbe. Another MS. gives reading in tezt. 

15. This line is ohscure. cóiiiall = * confederation, acting together' (?) 

16. 8eon seems = Goin, the Bishop's name. 

LI. — The author of this and the following poem, John 0*ConneD, has been 
made by some writers Bishop of Kerry somcwhcre about 1700. But the evidenceis 
overwhelming against his ever having been Biehop of Kerry. Dr. Comeiford, 
Archbishop of Cashel, writing to Rome, in tho year 1C99, states thatthere had been 
no bishop in the sees of Ardfert and Aghadoe for fortv jears, and af ter thitt date it 
is quite certain that Br. Moriarty was the tirst Bishop. We think it is eTen 
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There is not left to our bishops in life but high aspirations, 
Long in the bondage of strife, sorelj oppressed by the English, 
Without acting togcther in their distress as they stand brayely 

for the Papal law, 
But John standing since moming as chief guard. 

The tears of niy distress rush from my eyes like a drowning 

flood, 
And plough my checks in tracks injuriously, 
Because of the ever-during mist and cloud and rain, 
20 While the Saxon horde are plundering us beneath the press of 

the harrow. 

The departure of the bishop, mild, gentle, faultless, 
Pious, 6kilful, fair in face and fame, 

To a distance, in a ship, to a land of exile, which is resolved on, 
Is a cause of distress and groaning und sorrow in the regions of 
Fál. 



LI. 

JOHN O'CONNELL'S CONFESSION. 

I confess with tears, I swear, 

That words of folly and evil have been 8poken by me, 

Which have brought afflicting sorrow on the Father of Powers ; 
When I lacerated with the edge of enmity the clergy 
Who obtained sway and dignity together with wise Peter 

Standing in Ilomc in a crown of glory ; 



abundantly eTÍdent that 0*Connell never took Holy Orders. The two poema 
which we give here seem to have been written by a layman. Confessions 
such as these must not be interpreted too strictlj. The violationa of tha 
Commandments and of the Seven Deadly Sins, he charges himself with, are to 
be understood in a genei-al sense. 0*Connell is best known for his '* Dirge of 
Ireland." It would be difficult to find in a.nj literature a more splendid torrent 
of language than is commanded by 0*Connell. In some passages he rises to sub- 
lime poetry, as in the simile of the snow in this poem, and the description of tha 
Laat Judgment in the next. 
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Qn anppiopait) baojail am béal 50 labapaó, 
Ip angpaip bpéaéc ndp rfiéin liom D'aicpip, 
Ip éicioó aióiopaé — pléaócaim ppalpaim-pe ; 
10 péaó an eagluip naoihca beannuijce, 

06 oóón ! t)0 beip Damainc t)om óómaip. 

Q]* pin bappa aip 506 baoéaóc paogail t)'dp óaiéeap, 
óeic capcuipneaó caobaó ppaoómap peapb, 

Le comapca cóip na bplaiceap, mó bpón ; 
t)o b'eapmailceaó éaOmap méapaó maplaijceaó, 
t)o pgapcamn-pe pcpéaóc 50 pgléipeaó pgannalaé, 

Le jeóin Jlóip mo ceangan ap peóbal; 
Q5 aiépip a m-béap jup cpaop ip capbap 
ÓleaócaÓ an cpeut)-po léijce an aippinn, 
20 Lu6c t)éanca ceagaipg ip péicioó anmna6, 
Saop 6 í)eana-bpuit) bpéancaip Acheron, 

Scoc gan 5Ó bo maippeap 50 Oeó. 

baó meablaó mé-pi am' méin 'p am* aijne, 

t)o lu6c caiéce na h-éioe ip cpéan t)0 pcpacainn-pe 

506 póba leó 50 calam jan 66ip ; 
Le meap opm péin cap éigpib pean6aip 
Ppeabaim am* péalcan jlémea^ caicnioma6, 

Cógbaim cóippe lapaim ip t)6igim. 
Ip meapa me céa6c a péim nd ITIahomec, 
30 Capcap liom céab peap céille aip meapball; 
peu6 cdp Jabap ant)ae nf l agam a6c 
Rae beag geappait) t)om' paogal pe caicioifi, 

Sin ce6 anoip p6mam ip cd h-ionat) 'na njeobat) ? 

TTlo beapca 50 léip, ip éa6c 'p ip aiéip pm, 
Le h-arhapc am'éaban ; léajpap, seallaim-pe, 

TTlo Jn6ca pp6ipc aip mulla6 6noic p6p; 
Cioó meallaó^me pém a 5-céill ndp b'eagal liom 
Cealg 6n 605, cioó léip 50 leacpap me, 

9. fpalpaim, * I swear * ; ef. 05 ppalpaó leabap = * swearing reckle8sly.* 
19. léi^ce : MS. lea^aióce. 24. luóc caiéce na h-éit)e = the clergy. 
28. This line as trauslated reads like bathos ; perhaps cóippe = cuippe, and 
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That the evil spirít of danger 8poke in my mouth, 
And profane songs I should not wish to repeat, 
And shamefol lies — I bow down and swear ; 
I o Behold the holy blessed Church, 

Alas ! alas ! threatens damnation for me. 

Here is the crowning of the lif e of folly which I have led ; 
That I was contemptuous» violent, wrathful, bitter» 

To the true symbol of heaven, my grief ; 
Reproachfully, enviou8ly, 8harply, insultingly, 
Did I give forth bantering in wantonness and scandal, 

With the sound of the speech of my tongue running on ; 
I related their habits, 8aying that it was gluttony and intemperance- 
That the tribe who celebrate Mass practised, 
20 That tribe who teach and save souls 

From the torments of the foul bondage of Acheron : 

A race that, without falsehood, will live for ever. 

Deceitful was I in my disposition and in my mind ; 
Forcibly did I tear f rom those who wear the vestments 

Every robe they had, to the ground, unju8tly ; 
Esteeming my8elf above the bards of history 
I spring up as a star brilliant and shining, 

I lift a torch, kindle, and bum ; 
It were worse I came into power than Mahomet, 
30 Give me but a hundred men of fanatical minds ; 
Whither did I go ye8terday ? There remains to me 
But a short space of my life to spend ; 

Lo the mists are before mc and whither shall I go ? 

All my actions — ^it is a wonder and disgrace — 

Can be seen on my forehead. There will be read, I aver, 

My deeds of pastime hereafter on a mountain's top ; 
Though 80 deceived was I in my reason that I feared not 
A sting from death, albeit it be certain that I shall be cntombed 



that lapaiTn and t)6i(!>ini have a neuter senBe. 

30. céiUe aip meapbaU = aip meapbaU céiUe. 

31. u n-t)ae, the part of hia life already spent (P). 
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Q 5-compuinn Deapóil gan capa gan cpeóip, 
40 5^" labaipc gan léim gan péim jan pabpaó, 
5an caiéip lond ppéip a n-aon t)om' leanba, 
Q6c t)aoil am cpeaclaó cléib 6á geappaó, 
l^á\\ b'péibip peapam am' Jaop le balaiée, 

'S a ÓoTiiaócaij póip aip m'anam 'poTi pót). 

CioÓ éaiceap mo paogal 50 bpéagaó bapguigcioé, 
Ip gup 6lea6cap-pa claona clé ndp 6apait) t)am, 

ScpóÓ t)d pópc t)0 glacap map meón, 
5an pgamal map éigiop éignea^ aicipea6, 
Y\6 bpanap 05 t)éanam béile aip abla6, 
50 póice peóla 6apail 05 DpeóJaÓ ; 

Nó campa bpéan a m-béillic cappaige, 
Cpeapgapca paon pd Jpéin an c-paiiipaió, 
5up pgéigeap mo pceacpa6 cpéa6ca6 ceal^a^, 
Céapt)a cea6apÓa a n-éat)an eagailpe, 

Qm' óinmit) ppóipc 05 magaó pdn Ópt). 

Caicpiom 50 léip le 6éile peapam 

Qip pleapaib an c-Sléibe an can Jlaoópaió an c-ain5iol, 

Le peól a 6e6il na maipb beit) beó ; 
Lappait) na ppéapca ip pléapjpaiO 5apb-6noic, 
60 Cappai5ea6' paobpai6 ip géimpi^ an léacan-muip, 

Qn c6ipnea6 t)óigpi6 peapainn ip p6it); 
beib plaiceap na naom 50 léip aip baille-6pic, 
Sgaippit) na peulca ip néalca papcaip, 
beió gnó na peanna it)ip gpém ip gealaig, 
TTlap pméip gan caicniom le h-éijion ea^la, 

Qip pl6igcib p5e6n poim Leanb na b-6J. 

bei6 caicniom na naom map pgéim an c-pnea6ca, 
Q5 cancain puilc péi6e, 50 péuii 05 palmaipea6c, 
Le 6ippit)e 6p6a agup Canticles 6e6il ; 
70 Na h-appcail 05 céa6c 05 t^éanaih aicip, 

59 et seq. Cf. the following desciiption of the Day of Judgment: — 
Ltí t)ub t)op6a bp6na6 bao$ala6, 
Cpiépift na plaitip ip lappaift na ppéapca, 
bei6 putte peóta ceó 'gup caopa 
Qnuap t)d 5-cait;eaTh na 5-cea6annaib cpéana. Amnymout. 
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In a miserable coffin without vigour or life, 
40 Witliout speecli, without motion, without sway, without sportive- 
ness, 
Without love or regard for any of my children ; 
£ut chafers within my breast, cutting it, 

While it will be impossible to stand beside me because of the 
stench, 
And Thou Mighty One, relieve my soul in its path. 

Though I spent my life in falsehood and injury, 

And practised evil, sinister deeds that were not good for me, 

An extravagance of this kind did I take up as a notion, 
Lighting with fury, like a sharp, shamcless satirist, 
Or like ravcns making a meal on a dead carcass — 
50 The putrid decaying flesh of a horse — 
Or a foul sewer in a huge rock, 
Open and exposed to the summer's sun, 
I belched forth my injurious, stinging vomit, 
Annoying, vilifying, in the face of the Church ; 
A fool in my diversion throwing ridicule on the clergy ! 

We must all take our stand together 

On the sides of the mountain, when the angel shall summon ; 

£y means of his music tho dead shall live ; 
The heavens shall be ablaze, and rugged hills shall burst asunder, 
60 Kocks shall be rent, and the wide ocean shall roar, 

Thunder shall bum up plains and fields, 
Heaven uf the saints shall tremble in every part, 
The stars and the clouds of Paradise shall scatter, 
The appcarance of the hcavenly bodies, both sun and moon, shall 

be 
As blackberrie8, without brightness, through the force of terror, 

Hosts shall be affrighted before the Son of the Virgin. 

The brightness of the saints will be as the beauty of snow, 
As they sing pleasant songs with freedom and delightfuUv chant 
psalms, 
With beautif ul melodies and canticles of music ; 
70 The apostles will come and make jubilation, 
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Ip banalcpa an Qoin na paelcean bappa oppa, 

Q5 cabaipc eólaip t)6ib 50 plaiceap-bpog pógail; 
5a6 anam bo6c claon t)o paob na h-aiceanca, 
Qg p5peat)ai5 *p 05 óijiorii 'p ag éilioih papéaip, 
50 leuniTiap leacuijce Daop-Óub oamanca, 
paon, gan meabaip nd péim aip óapaó aco, 
t)d n-t)ói Jeaó 50 t)e6 ibip lapapaib ce6, 

Q bpeappain lap t)c6a6c t)on Qon lilac ceannaip pm, 
bei6 peapaih an' peucamc, ppao6 ip peapg nime, 
80 Le coTha6ca a gl6ipe labappaió le6 : 

t)eapcai6 na cpéa6ca géapa gpeabuigce 
t)o pat)a6 50 h-aeib cpím' caob bo bup n-t^eapga-pa, 

TTlap t)o pcp6ca6 m'peoil 6 bacap 50 pe6p ; 
506 caipnge am' plaopg t)o pléapg mo naTfiaiD-pe, 
'8 an c-peapb-6eo6 bméigpe bpém bo éabaipc t)am, 
Cap éip me óeanjal le ceut) 50 t^amgean, 
'8 mo géaga aip ppapa mp an t)aop-6poip cpeapna, 

Ip mo am' f^pt) pp6ipc 05 maiéib na pl6J. 

Qéaip ip Qon TÍlic, éijim ip aié6im pib, 
90 85peat)aim an Naom 8piopat), map aon, an eajlaip, 

Cpe6g cép m6p mo ppaipn-po le6, 
TTlaiciom t)om paop 6\ léip gup ai6pigcea6, 
Ip gupab anbpann mé pd leun le paDcuippe, 

Ip t)e6pa ce6 'na ppacaib lem' pp6m ; 
Na h-anamna Jéill Oo pcpae na n^abap, 
t)o cappamg aip cpéat) na 5-caopa6 a6paim, 
5lao6aim-pe aip 6abaip 50 h-eupg' na n-am^iol, 
TTIap aon pe banalcpa péaplaig í^apóaip, 

e6m geal 6p6a peat)ap ip p6l. 



91. cpe6$(P). 

95 et ieq. The order seema to be slao&aim aip 6abaip na n -01115101, &c. ; 
na h-anaTTina bo éappain^, &c. 
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And the nurse-mother of the Only Son will be a supreme star 
over them, 

Showing them the way to delightful heavenly mansions. 
Every poor perverse soul that broke the commandments, 
Shrieking, and cryingy and claiming Paradise, 
Sorrowfully entombed, black-guilty, damned, 
Feeble, without understanding, or power to return, 

"Will be bumed for ever amid hot flames. 

When the meek Only Son shall come in person ; 
Force, anger, and venomous wrath shall be in his looks, 
80 He will speak to them by the power of his glory : 
Behold the sharp, piercing wounds 
That were made in my side to the heart for your 8akes, 

How my flesh was rent from head to foot ; 
Each nail which my enemy drove into my head, 
And the bitter drink of foul vinegar they gave me, 
Aiter they had tied me firmly with a rope, 
And my arms were nailed sideways on the guilty cross, 

While I was mocked at by the leaders of the hosts. 

Father, and Thou Only Son, I cry out and beseech you. 
90 I call upon the Holy Spirit and on the clergy also — 

Great though my struggle with them has been — 
To forgive me and set me free, since I am plainly repentant, 
Since I am feeble and afflicted through sorrow, 

While hot tears come in streams from along my nostrils ; 
The souls who yielded to the waywardness of the goats 
To bring back to the flock of the sheep, 

1 call 8wiftly upon the help of the angels, 
Together with the jewelled mother-nurse of Paradise, 

John the Baptist the illustrious, Peter and Paul. 

96. t)o tappaing : MS. t)o topac, aí» pronouncod. 



VOL. rii. 
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Lll. 

GQRa paoismiN éeaJaiM uí óONailL. 

at)niunii mo beapca anoip 50 t)6apa6 oúbaó, 
Cé eagal Dani, 06! m'anaópaó! gup Déagnaó t)tJinn, 
Cpé Leanaihain na ?;-cama-pligce 5-claon gan ctJip, 
Lappa6 t)0 gpeabal') liom ip baogal am' óionn. 

abmuim t)Uic acaip linlip aont)a aip t)-cíJip, 
t)o Leanb Óil a ppappa cpuipe céapOa bptíijeaó, 
Capbap 5up 6lea6cap-pa, ip cpaop ip t)ptjip, 
Ip peallaipea6c ip palcanap ip caot> ip cnóé. 

abmuim t)uic apait)-Spiopait) ip naomca sníjip, 
10 ?)Up 6eal5a6 le cealjaipea^c mo beul aip piubal, 

páp ppappainea6 t)o ppalpainn-pe na ppp6a6a mionn, 
'S ntíp b'peappa liom ceapc agam-pa nd an c-éicea6 cpd. 

a óanalcpa geal geanamna6 lílic t)é na n-t)tjl, 
at)niuim t)Uic malluigcea6c mo faogail 6 ctjip, 
5up gabap-pa leat)' Leanb-pa ip leac péin bun-op-cionn, 
*S an mat)pa t)ub calcaigce 'na peipc am' 6l(jit). 

amgil gil baó 6eannapa6 peo6 aon t)ot)' ÓpíJing 
t)o peapaib mp na plaiceapaib gan pcaon t>on cnfic, 
at)Tnuim t)Uic bapbaipea6c mo béil ntíp btjió 
20 'S 506 peaca uilc t)0 6apap-pa lem* aéib 50 t>l(jc. 

at)niuim anoip m'anacpa ip mo 6péa6ca t>íjba, 
am' Jalapa6 bo6c peannuit)ea6 a b-péin 'p a b-puóaip, 
t)on lilac baipcigcea6 le'p ceagaipgeaó hépot) t)típ, 
Ip cpé an ceagaps pm ^up cailleaó leip an plaopg t>tí 
6ionn. 



4. It Í8 bestto take if bao^al with am* óionn. 

7. We mu8t not take such Belf-accusations too literally ; they iinply a pious 
ipiiit, but cover all the ground of the moral \aw in a 8tereotyped fa^hion. 
15. i^abap bun op cionn le = * I walke<l \n opposition to.* 
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LII. 

ANOTHER CONFESSION BY JOHN O'CONNELL. 

I confess, now, my deeds tearfullj and sadly — 

Though I fear, alas, my misery ! that it is too late f or me — 

Through following perverse evil way8, without cause, 

The danger hangs over me of flames being stirred up for me. 

I confess to Thee, first, sweet, only Father, 
Whose beloved Son was bruised, tortured, extended on a cross, 
That I practised intemperance, and gluttony, and lust, 
And deceit, and envy, and stubbomness, and jealousy. 

I confess to Thee, noble Spirit of holy countenance, 
I o That my mouth kept speaking deceitfully through knavery ; 
So that I gave forth in bittemess showers of oath-curses ; 
Nor did I prefer to be in the right rather than miserably to lie. 

loving, bright nurse-mother of the Son of God of the 
elements, 

1 confess to thee the wic^edness of my life from the beginning, 
That I have walked in opposition to thy Child and thee, 
While the black dog was fondled, a monster, in my breast. 

bright angel, who held sway beyond any of thy company, 
Who stood in the heavens without yielding to envy, 

1 confess to thee the profanity of my impious mouth, 

20 And every wicked crime I fondly cherished in my heart. 

I confess now my miserable state and my black wounds 
Poor, diseased crcature that I am, in pain and roisery, 
To the Baptist by whom the obdurate Herod was admonished, 
And who lost hi& head through that admonition. 



i6. on Tnat)pa t)ub = *the deviL' 

17-18. St. Michael the Archangel ; envy íb said to have given ríse to the 
rebellion of the angels. 

T 2 
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QbThuiTTi t)o na h-appcalaib, ní céigiin aip ptín, 
t)o peaOap ip t)on appcal-pan naó pémip liom 
Qinm cipc am' pannaib 6up a n-éipea6c óugam, 
TTlap TÍiaDpa 50 5-capainn-pe pd pgéij na m-bpú6c. 



QOThuim t)0 na h-aingiolaib ip 00 506 aon 'p an t)(jn 
30 papéaip, ip t)'Qcaip-oit)e an Oijpe 6l(jThuil, 
Cpé óeapmat) na n-aiceanca gup cpéig mo púil, 
'8 an mapcpa bom' leagaó-pa ap léice am' 6úl. 

t)o glanaó mo *p an m-baipce map pjéiTh na g-coltjp, 
N6 caiéneoTh cpiopt)ail pnea6ca Jil t)o péit)eap ^ugainn 
Cap pleapaib 6noic lá eappaij 6uib 'na plaobaib ciuSa, 
C16 pgapap pip an pgabal pm, mo Théala t)(jba6 ! 

Sealat) t)am paoi an p^abal pin, bo pléipg C15 ^ugam, 
LaDpann ip cappamjeann me a m-baogalaib ponsc, 
ITIap That)pa pd'p leanap leip aip éill 6um piubail, 
40 'Sap caiéni0Tha6 t)0 lapainn le na péiDeaó púm. 

t)o b' anaih 6um an aippinn 05 céa6c le ponn, 
X)o 6eapmat)ainn na palma t)0 léigeab aip mo gltJin, 
Salcaip TÍluipe beannuijée 6um t)é ní t)ubapc, 
'8 cpé éapcuipne t)on eaglaip níop éipbiop piú. 

Ní beacpa aip an Jlappab 506 bpaon t)on t)p(j6c, 
Nd gainiTh C15 na 6apnaib le caopab conn, 
Q n-t)eapb-uiThip, geallaim, 6up a 5-cléipceap búinn, 
Nd peaca cpuinne agam-pa coip cléibe am' 6tjm. 



25. Tií ééi^iTn : MS. ní n-t)eij!)iTn. 

26. St. Paul. p6l, with its long 6 sound, could not fínd a plaoe in this metre. 
30. ataip-oibe = St. Joseph. 

31-32. If pt!iil be taken = *eye,* we might tranalate, *my eye hath waned.' 
It ii possible that we should read na h-aiteanca, and íake cp6 &eapmat> 
abBolutely, ' through forgetfuhieBS my eye {úe. myself) abandoned the command- 
ments.' 
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I confess to the Apostles — I keep it not secret — 

To Peter, and to that apostle whosc proper name 

I cannot bring into my verse effectivelj, 

That like a dog I used to retum to the overflow of vomitings. 

I confess to the angels and to each one in the stronghold 
30 Of Paradise, and to the Foster-Father of the renowned Heir, 
That through forgetfulness of the commandments my hope 

has abandoned me 
While I totter in decrepitude and my head is grey. 

I was cleansed in baptism pure as the beauty of doves, 

Or the crystal brightness of tho 'white snow which blows 

upon U8 
Over the slopes of a hill on a black spring day in frequent 

flake8, 
Although, my doleful loss ! I parted with that robe. 

When I was for a time in that robe 8uddenly there comes 

to me 
A robber who draws roe into occasions of danger« 
I followed him on like a dog led by a thong, 
40 And pleased did I light up at all that he suggested to me. 

Soldom did I go to Mass with desire, 

I forgot to read the psalms on my knees. 

I did not recite the Psalter of Holy Mary to God, 

And through contempt for the clergy I listened not to them. 

It ÍB not morc difficult, every drop of dew on the green herbage, 
Or the sand that comes in heaps with the flowing tide, 
To count in cxact numbers, I aver, 

Then the full number of the sins in my breast beside my 
heart. 



33. This lino 8lightly holts in metre; perhaps we should read Do slonaÓ 
annp on m-baifce me, &c. 

37. t)o í)léif 5 = t)0 jijeic, * 8uddenly.' 

40. tf. * ctí f e 05 f éióeaó ptSm,' * he is urging me on, he is tempting me ' : 
líS. pú^am. 

48. peaca = peacéa, older plural. 
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t)o ifiaipeap-pa le bpanaipeaéc inap paoléoin óiuin, 
50 Q5 alpaipeaóc 506 ablaig baó bpéine am bptjib ; 
Qt)Thuim na h-aiceanca bopaobaó liom, 
Cpé ap b'eagal t)am beic t)anianca 't)ip baolaib búba. 

Ní h-eagla beic bamanca ibip baolaib bdba, 
Nd caicniOTTi t)0 na plaiciopaib ip ppéiTh bom' éúip, 
Q6c acuippe bo glacap-pa agup léip-pgpiop Odbaó, 
peap5 6up aip eagna^c íílic t)é gan cptjig. 

Ció meapa me aip Óamancacc nd aon t)dp pitjbail, 
rnaicea6ap t)o jeabamn-pe agup éipcea6c uiiial, 
Q6c p5peat)a6 juipc le japéa 501I ip eigTiie ip litíg, 
60 Óum banalcpan an t)alca gil ndp éimig cptí. 

Qip an aóbap pan opc a6paim a béic gan pmfnc, 
Qip amgiolaib aip appcalaib 'p aip naoiiiaib tíipt), 
TTlap ceapmum 6ipc cajapca 50 cpeun am' 6íiip 
Ip maicea6ap bo geabab-pa md Óémit) pitít). 

Qcaip-oit)e beannuigco bon 6léip 'pa ^P^» 
Capcana6 beip ceagapg óam t>d ngéiUeann ctj, 
Qn 506 aippionn bd n-abpaip 50 h-éaj 5U1Ó liom, 
Ip 5eallaim-pe md í^peaspaip na6 baogal Dom puóap. 

65. As in the usual formula, he addresses himself to the Confessor. 
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I lived by prowling like a quiet wolf , 
50 Qorging the most putrid carrion, brute as I was ; 
I confess the commandments were violated by me. 
Because of which I fear I may be damned among black 
chafers. 

It is not the fear of being damncd among black chafers, 
Or loTe for the heavens that is the root of my trouble, 
But sorrow I have conceived and doleful tribulation 
At having enraged the wisdom of the Son of God, without 
cause. 

Tliough I be deeper in damnation than aDy man that evor 

walked, 
I would get pardon and a wiUing hearíng, 
Let me but cry bitterly, with tearf ul screams, and 8hríeks, and 

moans. 
60 To the Mother-Nurso of the Bríght Child, who has not refused 

a wretch. 

For that reason I cry out to thee, woman without blemish, 
To the angels, to the apostles, and to the saints of thc Ordcrs, 
As a true protection of powerful interccssion in my cause ; 
And if they be that, I will obtain forgiveness. 

Fathcr, holy teacher to the clergy and their tríbe, 
In charíty teach me all that Thou believest, 
In every Mass which thou wilt say until death pray for mo, 
A nd, I avcr, if thou respondest, I need not f ear hurt. 
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LIII. 

maócMaiii a s-ciLL cuaca. 

Le Conéubap Ua RíopDdm. 

peu6 a peacaig, a peappa na ppíOTii-uaille, 
Cpéaócaig, óealgais, ceaóapcaij, 6poi6e-6uapai5, 
Paobpaig, peap5ai5, palcanaij, píll-puat)pai5, 
taoOaig, cagapcaig, capcuipnig, cínn-cuaip5ipc. 

Peu6 50 Oeapbca a n^eaca 5^6 cíll cuaca, 

aip plaopgaib capn 50 bpeapala6 buióe aip puapaó, 

a pgéini 50 p5aniala6, mapb aip t)íc luaóaiUe, 

a n^nó 5an caicniOTh, ^an anam, ^an oíon ouapcain, 

5an léim, ^an labaipc, ^an Oealb, ^an olaoi gpuai^e, 
10 S^n éipea6c ea6cpa o'aicpip 50 5pínn-cluana6, 

5an 6eím ^an 6eannap ^an 6apaiO ^an 6aoin-6ualla6c, 
t)d n-éip 5an o'aóbap *na leabaió a6c mín-luaicpea6. 

Le h-eipea6c beapbca ip oeacaip a píoih uamne, 
Cia t)0 pealbai5 anam 506 cpíon-cpuaille ? 
CéaOca O'am^iolaib plaicip an Tli^ ua6cpai5, 
8ea6 p^aoc X>o óeaninaib malluigce míoó-puaiihnip. 



LIII. — The author of this, and the following poem was a native of West 
Mu8kery, and lived for a time in the neighbourhood of Macroom. He was known as 
Conchubhar Maighistir, as he taught classics and their native tongue, as well 
as English, to the jouths of his day. His literary life Iay chieíly between 1735 
and 1755. His namehas continued for a century and a half a household word, not 
only in Muskery, but in Kerry, where thcre are many clo8ely related to him to the 
prescnt day. He is remarkablo for the swectness as well as grace and fínish of 
his verse, and has written some excellent specimens of contemplate poetry. The 
meditation on human life which wo givo here reminds one forcibly of Graj's 
** Elegy in a Country Churchyard ** ; both were written about the same time. The 
metre, with its solemn endings, is admirably adapted to serious poetry ; and it is 
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Lin. 

A MEDITATION IN A COUNTRT CHURCHTAIID. 

By Conchubhar O'Riobdan. 

Look, siimcr, thou ofEspring (lit. person) of the first pride, 
Wlio art wounding, deceitful, soilcd, hollow-hearted, 
Spiteful, wrathful, coutcntious, dieposed to treachery, 
Inconstant, impertinent, offensive, most stubbom. 

Look, indeed, at the entrance to any countrj churchyai*d, 

On the skull6 of the graves, of greas^ red and yellow, as they 

moulder, 
Their beauty obscured, and dead without motion, 
Their countenance without loveliness, without life, without 

defence from the rain, 

Without Rpring, without speech, without shape, without a lock 

of hair, 
I o Without the power of rehcarsing a tale with witty flattery, 

Without sway, without rule, without a friend, without pleasant 

companions, 
Without any substancc left bchind them where they lay but fine 

ashcs. 

It is truly difficult for us to tell precÍ8ely 
Who has taken possession of the souls of each withered carcass : 
The hundreds of angels in the heaven of the Supremo King, 
Or a host of evil, restlcss demons } 



hardly too much to saj that there are few fíner pieces of its kind in any 
language. The Address to the Blessed Virgin Mary, which forms the binding of 
LIV. for loftineas of thought and iniagery, dcserTes a high place among the pro- 
ductions of the lyric muse. 

8. t)ton t)uapcain rofers probably to the hair of tho head. 

15. rS^Tn-f 5ual^ai5 = ' wealth-snatcbing ' or * wealth-sweeping * (?). 
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Q óléipig óleaócap a leabpaib laoi-Óuana, 
Saocap ceagaips na n-appcal 'p an ní6 lua6at)ap, 
Séamup, peaOap, ip mapcup bo pspíob pcuana, 
20 Ip nd béanpaó capbap beaca nd píonca uaibpeaó. 

Q paojalcaig capcuipnig, plabaigcig, p5Íni-p5uabai5, 
t)o paobap aiceanca beannuigce an Ríg uaócpaig, 
TTluna n-t)énpip aicpeaóap pat)cuippea6 cpoibe-buapéo, 
Ip baojal gupab eagal t)uic bpeacanna laoi an uaniain. 

mo leun ! mo lagap ! mo leagaó ! ip mo líon-luap5aÓ ! 
peuc cdp gabat)ap t^pagum na m-bpui6ean-c-pluaigce, 
Laoópa itiaipb a 5-cacannaib ^níOTii-uaiple 
béip ip aici5 ip nacapaó nirtie a bpuapaib. 

peu6 cd n^abann an papaipe píop-6uapt)aó, 
30 Saopap meapóa meacanca míon-gpua^aó, 

t)o paocpai5 pealb 506 cacaip ip cíop cuanca, 

Ip t)0 paobaó Oain^nea^' bailce le buibean c-plua5a6. 

Ma laocpa leat)aip-p5piop leabaip-riiac ppíom uapail, 

t)o 6péaócai5 QiciU^cpé riieabail ^é'p riiío-cuaipim, 

Qn bé CU5 cpeap5aipc t)d Oeap^aib 'po^ Cpaoi ip cuop- 

5ain, 
Q p^éirii na6 aicnit) pea6 ainirii na mío-pnua6a6. 

peuc aip beaca na b-peapa6on b-píop-puaipcip, 
peu6 na cacanna calma bí a m-buanna6c, 
Laogaipe Caipbpe Cacal ip Cumn uame, 
40 Ip Qon^up aipmgeal ainiiieap, Opaoi cuapOa6. 



24. MS. luairiain; the Day of Judgment, it used to be thoiight, would íall 
on a Mondaj. (luariiam = luain ?), which is otherwiso believed to be an unluclcj 
day. 

Ib, After line 24 A. has the following additional stanza : — 

Ip cpean biap peaca bub niallui$ee an 6laoin-uabaip, 
Ip mémn cum maiteap na 5-capat> bo pUoba6 uata, 
Qonca6c aisne 05 meallaó 5a6pto$-pcuaipe, 
*San cpaop 'na b-aice 50 peaparhaó raigeab-óuapt^aó. 
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Thou cleric, familiar, in book8 of verse-poems, 

With the labours of teaching of the apostlcs and the things thoj 

Bsááf 
James, Peter, and Mark, ^ho wrote texts, 
20 And who were not intemperate in their living or in proud wines. 



Thou worldling, contemptuous, rapacious, wealth-snatching, 
Who breake8t the holy commandments of the Supreme Eing, 
If thou dost not repent in sorrow and troublc of heart, 
It is to be feared that thou hast to dread the judgments of the 
day of terror. 

My woe ! my weakness ! my overthrowing ! and my full agita- 

tion ! 
See whither they have gone — the warriors of hosted bands, 
Champions who slew in noble feats of chivalry, 
£ears and giants and snakes in their dens. 

See whither goes the valiant man of much marching, 
30 Caesar, the active, the gcntle, of smooth hair, 

Who won the possession of every city and the tributc of harbours, 
And who sacked towns and strongholds with warlike companics. 

The heroes whom the nimble son of noblc Príam mangled and 

destroyed, 
He whom Achilles wounded through treachery though unex- 

pectedly, 
The lady who by her deeds brought on Troy ruin and chastise- 

ment — 
Their beauty is not known from the blemish of the iU-visaged. 

Look at the lives of the truly-plea8ant warríors, 
Look at the steadfast battalions who were engaged in service, 
Laoghuire, Cairbre, Cathal, and Conn the grcen, 
40 And Aongus of bríght arms, the swift magician of much marching ; 
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peu6 na6 aicnib a b-peappa r\á a n-iogap pcuamóa, 
Le léagaó na leacan nd lapaip a lí luaimneaé, 
beul nd oeapca nd mala nd píop-cluapa, 
Q6c plaot) t)o 6apn-6nuini bea6ca 'na n-bÍ05-uaihanaib. 

md t)éancap pealV) na b-plaiceap le baoip uallai^, 
Cpaop gan meapapóacc, t)pamanna aip t)íc puaimnip, 
beul an blaoaipe 05 blaipeaó 506 bíó buacaig, 
Ip baoc t)0 6aiceatjap appcail an Tli^ a g-cuapOa, 

Nd t)éineaÓ caipge t)d njlacaó nd cpío6 6nuapai5, 
50 Ma céigeaó 'na peacaib aip ea6pa gpoióe gpuaga^, 
Q6c céablongaó paOa le ceagap^ 506 Opumg cuacail 
Qp 5an t)'éaoa6 aco acc bpaca6a pínn-puamnig. 

t)o péinn an c-Qcnip a b-papcap t)ínn buannaó, 
Qn 6éat)-peap aguinn bo Óealbaig ]Mop-cuan aip, 
tug ppéapca mapa ay calam an c-paoigil puap t)0, 
Qcc léigion b' aball na h-aicne aip 6paoib puapaij. 

8561TÍ1 na n-amgiol 6 bacap a cínn O'puaóaij aip, 
Q5 céacc 50 cpaigcib 'na pgabal map óíon pua6ca, 
t)o péinn leip mapga, liiaippeaó 50 t)-cí an uaip po, 
60 t)d n-t)émeaó lcaniiunn t)*aiceanca an Tííg aoubaipc leip. 

Q n-t)éió an peaca 00 6eal5 an cpíon-cualla6c. 
Q péigcea6 ceapca t)0 pacail an Tli^ muapba, 
Qon t^o peappanaib beannuigce an Cpíp uapail, 
Q5 paopaó pleacca na h-eapgume bí a nguaipea^c. 

Qip léi^eaó na bpeaca t)0 aip pleapaib an glínn uacmaip, 
biait) cléip na n-appcal a 5-cpeacaib 50 cpoióe-buapca, 
TTlap t)aolaib beulb na n-amgiol a míp buapcan, 
Qn c-aep aip lapab 'p an calam 'na pínn puacaip. 



44. MS. iiaónaib, tlie * cavitiea ' whero their eyes and ears and mouths sliould 
be. 48. u 5-cuapt)a, * the journcy of tljeir lives, their livcs.' 

53. póinn = pinno ; perhups buannoÓ = * place of abode,' and t)1nn =t)utnn 
= t)tjinn. 

O2. t>0 focail = * he trod ' the earth a$ man. 
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See how their person or their beautiful figure cannot be 

recognised 
By scanning of their cheek8, or by the blaze of their vivid hue ; 
They have no mouth, or eye8, or evebrows, or real ears, 
But a layer of clotted maggots pressed into their trenchéd cavities. 

If the possession of the heavens be obtained by proud vanity, 

Glattony without modcration, drink8 with discord, 

By the mouth of the flatterer tasting every pleasing food, 

In folly did the apostles of the King spend their course of life, 

Who did not treasure or hoard up what they received, 
50 Who did not gallop on troops of strong horses with flowing 
manes; 
Bnt kept long fasts and taught each crring tribe, 
With no dress save coarse and bristling garments. 

The Eather made subjects of us in Faradisc ; 
The first man of our race — He raised a great multitude from him, 
He gave up to him the air, the seas, the lands of the worlds, 
Let him but leave untouchcd the f orbidden apple on one small trce. 

From the crown of his head he clothed him with angelic beauty 
Which came down to his f eet in a robe as a protection from the cold ; 
He made a compact with him — ^he would have lived to this day 
60 Had he but obeyed the commandments of the Eing which he 
gave him. 

After the sin that had stung our ancient race, 

The Majestic Eing trod the earth f or the release of our difficulty^ 

One of the Blessed Persons of the noble Trinity, 

To save the people under a curse who were in trouble. 

Whilo He shall pronounce judgment on the sides of the vale of 

terror, 
The clergy of the Apostles will trcmble in affliction of heart, 
The aDgels will bo in form like chafers through sheer moumi^g» 
The air will be ablaze, and the earth all uptom. 
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Ip paobpaó ppeapa na bpeapg 50 píop-luaiTnnea6, 
70 Ip é le caipbe ceapbap an gaoil-óuallaóc, 

mémn leip5 cpapaigce óeangail 506 clíó buain-pin, 
5aTi béipc t)0 cabaipc nd aéaipc aip Ópíopc óuana. 

a t)6 na b-plaiceap a b-peannait) bo cuíll cpuaib pmn 
8aop-pe m'anam ó éealgaib paoígeat) uaca : 
an t)aop Spiopao t)anianca, beanian an píll uacihaip, 
an paogal 'p an capn-óopp cleapuigéeaó claoin-óuapOaó. 

Ip céigeam le maécnaiii na meanmna a b-ppíom-uaigneap, 
a^ oéanam capcaipne aip caipbe an c-paoigil puapaig, 
a^ péicioó eappaibe an acap 'p an c-8aoi b'^iuapsail 
^o Ma céaOca a b-peannait)-bpuib Acheron píop-uacmaip. 



LIV. 

pa018lt)lN ÓONCU&aiTÍ Uí RÍORt)dlN. 

at)TÍiuim pém 50 t)éapa6, t)ícpeópa6, 

a n-aicpea6ap iéa]\ cap éip mo gníom gnóca, 

t)*aiceanca t)6 nd t)6inninn cin-cpeópa, 

Ip 5up b*aice liom claonca cl6 na clíó-peóla. 

baó cealgaó cpaopa6 cp6a6ca6 cpoiÓe-6p6luit) 
ITIe 05 pgeanaó 506 P561I 50 h-6icea6 íogcópa^; 
a ngealluinn níop m6m liom 6 bo ]fiíop-6omall, 
'8 ip maip5 oon hé bo 66anpaÓ línn comaiple, 

t)o b'anam me 05 pl6a6caÓ 05 caob na 5-cill-bóippe, 
jo a^ ma6cnam 50 m-b6inn map aon bon 6puinn-6óipiom, 
a^ amapc na b-cp6in-peap cp6iThpe bí peoifiamne 
a 5-ceannap an c-paogail, Jl6apt)a, Jpoi6e-6óipci5. 

70-72. Thcse lines aro obscure : MS. cean^ail ; buan = * holding out, 
resisting ' (P). The general Bense is in accordance with the text — *< Depurt from Me 
ye cuTsed, &c., for I was hungry, and ye gaTe me not to eat, &c." 
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Xeen are the showers of wrath with true activitjr ; 
70 And this is what the afflicted band profess for their advantage — 
A slothful, stingj clemency that restrained every resisting heart 

of these 
From givÍDg alms or from entreating the noble Ghrist. 

God of Heaven, who hast dearly purchased us in pain, 
Deliver my soul from the deceitful darts of these — 
The guilty damned spirit, the demon of dread treachery, 
The world, and tho lumpish body, cunning, of perverse way8. 

And let us go by the meditation of our minds into deep solitude, 
To contemn the goods of the miserable world, 
And to free ourselves from the anger of the Father, and of the 
Noble One who liberated 
So Hundreds from the painful bondage of much dreaded Acheron. 



LIV. 

CONCHTJBHAR O'RIORDAN'S CONFESSION. 

I confess tearfully, and devoid of strength, 

In bitter repentance after my misdoings, 

That I was not mildly led by the commandments of God ; 

And that I preferred the sinisler, perverse ways of the flesh. 

Deceitfully, eagerly, wound-inflicting, in agony of heart, 
Did I pour out every gossip in falsehood and injustice ; 
What I promised, I did not wish to fulfll, 
And woe to the woman who gave me her confídence. 

Seldom did I bow beside churchyard gates, 
I o Pondering that I should be as one of that vast multitude ; 
Looking upon the great men who lived some time before us, 
In the sovereignty of the adorned, mighty, coach-loving world. 



76. For capn-óopp, ef, capn-énuim, line 44 tupra, 
78. fuaiiaig: MS. f»uapa6. 
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Qn c-anam bo céióinn, níop b'é mo pmaomceóipeaéc : 
5up balb an béal baó bpéagaé bínn-pséolaó, 
^on balaice 05 cóabpaió claon na ppíom-ppóna, 
'S 5up pmaócuigée paon beapc pméme an pmípcéopa. 



Ní beacpa paellce an aeip 00 ópuinn-óóipiom, 
Md ^lapapa aip Jéagaib cpaob, nd coill ónópaó, 
Nd gainim t)o cóib le caopjab cuinn b66na, 
20 'Nd a 5-clea6cuinn 506 lae bo paobab t)líje an Óoiiia6cai5 ; 

Na ceaéanna bpaon aip ^séap S^ap píp-neona, 

N6 maibion poiTii gpéin aip b-céaóc bon mín-]p6Jiiiap, 

'Nd peaca map 6óile cóipbe am 6lí 6omnui5 ; 

'8 a maiéiOTTi leb* 6aonna6c Qenmic aoipb be^nuij. 

Q leabap na b-cé;c pé léi Jceap Imn b66ap : 
t)d Tiiallui Jcea6c aon md Jlaoóann 50 cpoi6e-Óéopa6, 
5up a maicea6ap paop a c6ib bon Jníom c6ppa, 
Q6c panTTium 50 péib cap 'éip aip plige p6ganca. 

Qé^umgim péin ip éigim 50 5línn-gl6pa6, 
30 Qcaip na naoTii ip Ré;c na Cpíon6ibe, 

Qn peappa le pém a 6léib bo paop pl6igce 

'8 an Qpaib Spiopab MaoTiica péióeap 506 mío666ap, 

t)o neapcuig an 6léip aip m-beic béapa6 bicpe6pa6, 

Leagaiée b'éip a paelcean píg-e6laip, 

L6p labaip 'na m-béal na bpéicpe paoipje^lca, 

Q5 ceagaps gan ppéip 506 aon bon naTiiaib-6oTfiappam. 



bé aguib-pe, a paosail, plaobai^, plím-pl65ai5, 
Ndp ceangrhaij map mépi a m-baogalaib míoÓ66uip 
Ip beapbca an pséal bo péip na naoiTii-eolac 
40 ?5o plaiéeap 50 péi6 50 pajaib gan millceoipea6c. 
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On the few occasions I went thither, my reflections were not : 
That silent is the mouth that was Ijing, tunefol in gossip ; 
That there is no smelling in the perverse sense of what was once 

the nose ; 
And that subdued and weak is the smiling eye of the smiter. 

It is not more difficult to count exactly the stars of the heavens» 
Or the green leaves on the branches of a tree, or a wood of nuts, 
Orthe sand that goes with the flowing of the waves of ocean, 
20 Than the violations of the law of the ALDaighty that I daily 
practised. 

Nor more difficnlt to coiint the showers of drops on the green 

grass at eventide, 
Or at moming before sunrise, when mild autumn comes on, 
Than the sins that abided in my breast as companions of my 

work; 
And do thou, High Only Son, deign to forgive them in thy 

clemency. 

In the Book of texts we read of hope : 

How wicked soever one may be, if he cry out with heart-tears, 

That he obtains free forgiveness of his past deeds 

Let him only remain freely afterwards in the way of righteousness. 

I beseech and entreat with a loud voice 
30 The Father of the saints, and King of the Trinity ; 

The Person who by the suflerings of his heart saved multitudes, 
And the noble Holy 8pirit who removes every want of hope, 

Who strengthened the clergy, on their being tearful, devoid of 

vigour, 
Prostrate, after the loss of their star of kingly guidance, 
80 that He 8poke by their mouths words of gospel, 
Teaching without conceit every hostile neighbour. 

Whoever of thy people, 8lippery, crowded world, 
Has not fallen like me into the dangers of despair, 
It is a true 8tory, according to the holy sages, 
40 That he wiU ea8Íly go to heaven without injury. 

voL. m. ir 
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QN ceaNgai/. 

Q óainpíojain na Tn-bampíogan, 'f Q Ttiaipe na m-bé, 
Ip annpui Jeaóc le a 5-ceannpui Jéeap eaganaéc t)ó, 
Q 6pann poiUpe, ip gpeann bfogpaip baingean t)on 6léip, 
Q n-am 5U16 dp n-an-puimp t)0 ihaiéiOTii 50 léip. 

5peann RíJ na peann í, 'na leanb gan béim, 

t)o cogaig Cpfopb gan ceannca f 'na banalcpam pé ; 

Samaluigim gupab ann luigeann 'na leaba an Spiopot) 

Maoih ; 
TTlo ceannca í an 506 canncuijip éum ppeajaipc am pléió. 

Lann buigeap bap leam f na n-anmann b-paon, 
50 Ip leabap-ópaob gan mean^ f 6 bappa 50 ppéirh, 

t)d élamppuije me am' pjannpuióeal 05 jalap nó 05 caom, 
Q b-pabpuióib a beann-mín-bpuic pacab map pgóié. 

Q 5-campaoib na lann líoméa leabapca ngéap, 

Q n-am biojalcaip namabuije bd b-cagab 50 pajamn, 

Q 5-cobalcaigib na b-conn caoibe aip paipp^e a m-baogal, 

TTlo 6abaip í 'na b-poJluigea6c, ní h-eagal liom aon. 

Cé ceann cijib na beamam naufibe 6 Acheron 6laon, 
Ip an cam-paoijeal pleaifium plím bom Theallaó 506 lae, 
Qn c-panncuijea6c *na pplanncaoib 05 ppalpaó na 
m-bpéa5, 
60 Ip pann claoi6i6 an moómail míonla a n-acpumn 50 léip. 

Roja TífoJ an boihain bpaomig í^aippms an bó, 
Le loja Ifonca a labaipc, cpf na h-ainim bo glaoóa^, 
Ip ponn Ifnn a pabap glaoi6ea6 50 b-caguib an c-éag, 
50 n^abaió Cpfopb *na leabaip-líon dp n-anam 50 léip. 
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The 'BmDUXQ. 

Queen of queens, and loveliness of woman, 

And affection by which the resentment of God is restrained, 

staff of light, and steadfast, zealous love to the clergy, 
Pray in time that our evil pride may be all forgiven. 

The beloved is she of the King of the Stars, as a stainless child, 
Christ chose her for his mother-nurse without fault ; 

1 imagine that there in his bed the Holy Spirit reposes, 

8he is my 8tay in every difficulty, to answer for me in my con- 
flict. 

The sword-spear, as I deem, is she of feeble souls, 
50 And a limber tree without deceit is she from fruit to root ; 
Passionate though I be, shattered by disease or siclmess, 
To the fringes of her skirted, fair mantle will I go for shelter. 

To the camps of the polished, mangling, keen swords, 

In the time of hostile vengeance did it happen that I should go, 

Amid fleets on the wave tides of the sea in danger, 

My help is she in their rapine — I fear no one. 

Strong though the hostile demons come from wicked Acheron, 
While the perverse, slippery, smooth world daily allures me, 
While evil desire puts forth falsehood in flashes, 
60 To helpnessness does the modest fair one reduce all their strength. 

The choice of the king of the wet, wide world is the woman ; 
Her speech is full of forgiveness by calling on her name ; 
It is my desire to invoke her friendship until death shall come, 
That Christ may take in his wide net all our souls. 



u2 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES AND VARIANTS. 



I. 11. For baippi^ionn moet MSS. have peapann. 

III. A yery inaccurate Tersion of thÍB poem has been prínted by O'Dalj, 
who ascribes it to Mac Donnell. 

IV. 14. The preyailing MS. reading is that given in text, am óime 05 
an 5-ciTne. MS. 23, 1 13 (R.I.A.), giye8 t>om óiniea6 05 an 
SeiniiÓ; O'Currj's MS., am óimeaft '^an 5-cime 5up, etc. 

XI. 24. A poem bj O'Brudar, welcoming Sir James Coiter, begíns, pdilce 
Ut Óealla, which O'Currj translates without comment, ** The 
welcome of 0'Kelly." 

XII. A MS. in the O'Cunrj CoUection haa the foUowing varianta : — 

13. cpetll/ar cpet6ill ; so also a R.I.A. cop^. 
20. a lea$iont)a/or a m-bpettpe. 

26. ptop6luip/or coluip. 

30. Cpt h-aoinbuipt) a naoim-uipt) cpt clt cuTfipa btó. 

(A MS. R.I.A. : 
Cpt h-aoin-bu$ai$ a naoim-uipt) cpi clt cumpa bi.) 

31. fiob óuttafor fspiob óu^ab. 

XIII. 33. 0*Curry'8 MS. gives néal/or péalca. 
46. 50 bun Raice t)0 óaipbil na pseólca. 
101. cóipip is, no doubt, tbe true reading, and not cómaip-pi. 

XV. A MS. in the 0'Curry CoUection gives the following variants : — 

2. 8aob/or 'S saob. 
12. t)0 Ópuim /or t)0 bptj. 

27. 50 /or san. 

28. 50 /or nd. 

35. t)e6pa6/(?r ce6pa. 

39. mtn-bpo5 m6na/or Rto$-bpo5 6^ipnie. 

44. a ftóe TTlaiÓbe baibbe a bp6n-$ol. 

48. a n5le6-6nuic/or a p6-i^laió. 

61. ptop na P5e6lca /or ptop a P5e6lca. 

68. na p6ipne for 50 5l6pa6. 

72. aip m6ipceaf /or aip b6pbaib. 
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73. bá/orbon. 

88. cpd$laóc/or cpd$a6 aip laóc. 

92. b'aipigeab p6-$lan/or aipgib po-$lain. 

96. if /or ap . 

97. afsenmn/or ag geimmTh ; luóc/or loinii. 
123. lom /or caoin ; óam /br 6oim. 

126. pme/or cine. 

126. 5le6-§a6/or 5le66up. 

144. oópa^aft/or dp6a6. 

160. ca6m nfop i^^^uip, the last word Í8 not gÍTen in the other MSS. 

208. Deaéaó/oróall. 

212. p6-$lio/or p6-$lain. 

XVI. The following Taríants are from 0'Curry'8 MS. : — 

6. cla6c /or c-fla6c. No douht cla6c is the true reading, " their 

own gannent." 

7. Xli^ 6eapc /or pf$ 6ipc ; the a^piration of c is strange. 

16. Aeton/or Phaeton. 

17. aip a pf§-lic/or aip an pf§-lio. 

37. aip ÓeoUaib na m6p-Cptiip/or aip 6aUaib Id an ópuacaiTi. 
46. an $eil-inf e a 6ai6ip bped$ $l6pmap. Perhaps cai6ip if in 

appofiition to geil-inf e. TranBlate, " The fair láUnd, hif 

heauteous, splendid ahode, gave him, etc." 
48. 1f peappa pd 66 Óo na an f aoi^eal. 
61. Cabaip ppeagpa ppap nd pan 50 pabo pdb f géal. 

XXI. 24. bo fpuióeof /orbo f»ileaf. 

XXII. 21. tf$ lona leacain cpf f ^dil an p6f luib. 

22. na I65 n-5eal/or 'na I6buib ; another yariant, na lo;$bcuib. 
84. After this line the foUowing stanxa is in O'Currj'a MS. (and in 
some others with Tariations) : — 

he gniomaib lu^mapa a 6ineab *f a ^oThguif , 
Cpio6ab pf$6e bo Cuiceabap cdih-las, 
Tílap f spiobof bponga lu6c cuigf lonna an eoluif , 
'San 6pio6 bd ngoipCeap mui$ TTIuopuime p6f bi. 

88. if m6p for if pf 6p . 

114. bo pu5 cptis cpf Ovid,/orbo 6uip cifci$e aip Ovid. 
120. map meabpai5 /br bo iheabpais (R.I.A. 23, E. 16). 
171. Qn óuipean if biombabaó 50 m6p-Thuip. 
176. an $leanntipa6. 
184. na c6Thbail/or *na o6ibib. 
224. paoib' ólab/orpaoib' 6liab. 
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XXVI. 13. Caatlemartyr is meant. Thomas, fourteenth Enight of 61in 

married Mary, daughter of Edward Fitzgerald of OastlemartTr. 
76. mnd loma, the women of Imokilly. The Irish form of Iinokilly 
is Aoihh mac Caille, hut, as in the case of Magonihy, a corrupted 
form was employed. 

XXVII. A fltanza in the hody of this poem was inadTertently omitted ; 

it hegins : — 
Céile rtluipe cé ip T^ t»o if máta\x\. 

XXXIV. 13-14. Tílóp an r^éal, nt peibip b'fíolains 

TTléat) an n-btt t)o piom lem' lo-pa. 
26. p6ipne/or óipnne. 

118. cptt) pin b'fiíósnar, which has heen introduced into text instead 
of cpeaóanap i^ósnap, etc., of the other MSS. 

XL. Thi8 stanza is quoted by Edward 0'Reilly in his account of 0'Rahilly in 
hÍ8 " Iríflh Writers ** under the year 1726. He 8ayB it íb taken from a poem on a 
8hipwTeck off the Eerry coast, which the poet witnessed. Of this poem he had 
an imperfect copy . We greatly regret that we have heen unable to find this poem, 
which, if we may judge from the specimen here given, must be a piece of great 
meiit. 

XLI. J. O'Longan, who indexed 0*Curry'8 Catalogue in the Royal Iiish 
Academy, seems to have understood the word Sionánaó « ** Fox.*' It no 
doubt B Synan. On the same page of the MS. where this stanza is to be 
found (23, m. 45, p. 269) is a short poem of four stanzas, which 0'Curry passes 
orer, and which is thus described by O'Longan: *'A satirical low poem b^ 
Aodhagan 0'Rahilly (?) dispraising a man named Fox and his family. It begina 
with Q peacaióe mic pionnai^. (J.L.)" The piece is too vulgar for insertion 
hero. 

In xxxT. 19 read an ómpm = <of the ale.* Tonn Toime nientioned in Tn. 
Í8 said by some to be in Dingle Bay. 



GLOSSARV. 



[In this Glossarj, as a rule, only the rarer meanings of words occurríng in the 
text are given. The poems abound in compounds of great interest, but it would 
take up too much space to give anjthing like a fall list of them here. A 
complete analysis of all the words and idioms used in this volume would fiimish 
matter for a good-sized Dictionary. Tbe Roman numerals refer to the poems ; 
the Arabic figures to the lines of the poems, respectively .] 



Góaipt, interceding, liii. 72. 
aólann, a prop, a hero (?), xrv. 80. 
a65ap, subBtance, Lni. 12. 
a&ainc, buming; a^ aóainc, aflame, 

used metaphoricall^, xui. 90. 
a6na6, kindiing, arousing ; a. 

cóippe, XV. 3. 
a^ailc, holding a parle^; a^ a. 

ptín rgéal, XVI. 51. 
aibi5, 3rd aing perf., ripened, sprang 

to matuiit^; of the descent of 

persons, xi. 17. 
aiofb, misfortune, lit, disease, iii. 

6, 13. 
aicil, an AchiUes, a hero, vi. 8. 
aiciUim, I vex, vi. i ; O'R. 

ai5iUini. 
ain-5piopaó, strange, extraordinary, 

XLTV. 

ainiTh, a blemish, liii. 36. 

tíipt), esteem ; ppiocal gan a., a 

reckless or disbonourable word, xxiv. 

II. 
dipb-f^leaócoó, of high pedigree, 

XLii. 5. 
tíipt)f»li$eea6, cuap6aó a., a 

search of the bighways, xlii. 19. 
oipio^, restoration, n. 60-64; ^n. 

203. 
tíipeaó, accommodating ; from tíipe, 

a convenience, xiv. 7. 



aip5e, a gift ; in pbrase, a n-aipger 
in vain, for notbing, zxxv. 94; 
XXXVI. 94. 

aipcpi^im, I cbange; of sbape, vui. 

9. 
al-$uipc, gen. of al-$opc, tbe noble 

land, Erin, xxxvm. 28. Tbe word 

is written al^uipc in mss. 
alpaipeaóc, devouríng ravenoualj, 

Lii. 50. 
amltín, a foolisb person, xxxviii. 16. 
amup, a wild, desperate man, a 

mercenaij, u. 16 ; xvn. 25. 
anacpa, miser^, lii. 21. 
anaiCe, terror, xxu. 7. 
annpaóc, love ; a. anma, xrv. 39. 
anpma6c, great tjrannj, 11. 6. 
aol5a6, a lime quarrj (P), 11. 41 ; 

beautiful, xxvi. 94. 
aon, one; írequentl^ it appears b 

* own,' as aoin 6U1I5, aon c-puil, 

aon leonb, tbougb sometimet 

'unique' seems a good rendering; 

before adjectives it is intenaitive 

as aon-$ap6a, xii. 18. 
típb, bigb; b'típb, publicly, xxiv. 

14; noble, XXX. 17. 
ap5nam, going, marcbing; bpaca6 

ap5naiTh, vi. 6, wbere ms. bas 

aipnim. 
a65aoip, wÍBdom(?), xxxvn. 7. 
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«eCaoi, an eidunation of Mrrov, 

(iCúumaip, near; so h<a., quiiiUj, 

V. 17. 
flC-fiuaipe, achief, aooble, xxxtu. 12. 

lLe-6ii 

Ll. 61. 

MiUiSe, búliSa, un. iS. 
bdimSe, madneas, xxxTiii. z6. 
bcilftoiS™. I B"^* dumb, ot dia- 

<Kirdant ; o( tbe baip, xxti. 96. 
balriin, the lipi, xxix. 3i. 
bdleaú, Inrg?, awlrTsiTd ; of tbe leet, 

banna = bann, cenauie, reproaoh ; 
tbo Pretendar ig ciJled niQpr 5011 
Otinna, yi. i; i:/. jiúnxtifte guTi 



n loOc, 



:-37- 



bQppo, = bapp, a cronning, i. 9. 
beann, abora; of caftle, vii. í ; ofan 

beapcaim, I say, xt. 45 ; «vi. 39. 
bfiiUaao, a gieat Btone, n tombBtone, 

be0-ópu>6, mortal sbnpe, xv. 260. 
be6&a0c, vivacity, sv. 132, el paisiin. 
beálcdn, a gabbler, xiixvnt, z6, 
bl, pl. of be6, living, xn, 30 ; a ae. 

in O'Currj'a Colleotion reads— cpf 

b-aom-búipo a naoiiti-útpD cpt 

cU Cuiiipa 111&, 
biaficaipi6e, beet-rooti, xiv. 
blo&safi. a starl ; b. baoSalaó, 

xxTi, 81 ; báp bloO^Ca, xvn. 10. 
bOpUtbaji, onjojing good tables, woll 



féd, I 



■ 55- 



bopppdO, pride, 

boC, a shieling, xxn. 150. 

boCOs, a tent, xxiii. 62. 

bpai^fi-Seal, ÍBÍr-neoked, uied nomi- 

nallj', xxxv. 183. 
biianoipeaóc, prowUng for 'prej, 

Lii, 49. 
bpuonaú, vet or t«arful, commonlj 

Hppliod to tbe world, Liv. 61. 
bpaniip, raíons, li, 49. 



bpacuO, stoudard, uolours : b. 0050! 

XV, 58; b. arBnaiiÍi, t; 
bpeagoipe, a liar, xxxvii 
bpeaanofi, fabebood, ixn. 5, 19. 
btieapaltió, of a dirtj red 1 

Liir. 6. 



rv, 5. 
buainbeip, ear-reaping (f), xlv. 
buannab, servanla, subjectí colleo- 

tivdy (P), Liii. 53. 
buimbpeaC, queruloui (T), xsxvut. 2. 
buinne, a liranch. atwig; a binding 

lajer in widcerworlcj b. cúit., the 

topmoBt U]'er : used metnpb. ot 

tamiJj destent, xin. 1 12 ; bpúcaip 

b,, XXII. 68. 
buinTieaóaC, full uf comBi of the 

foot-sulefi, xxxTiii. 4, 
buinnedn, dim.of buinne, xxvi. 178. 
buppaó, or boppuó, proud, nohle (F), 

XXVI. 160 ; from bopp, prida. 



Caibpeaiii, compnnj.asEOciation, x 

IS'- 
oaiiipeipeafi, rbapsodiDal, slv. ; 

caibpÉlp, rhapsodicsl QOnsense. 
Cliile = cáil, fame, virtue, xmi. ; 
Caipe, plalting ; of bair, IT. 5. 
call, loes, misfnrtune, vii. 6. 
oallaftie, linerj of <]reaB,friIla,xui 
oam, croohedneaa, xxii. llS. 
campa, a sewer, u. 51. 
candn, an urcbin: pioO-ÚQndn, 

faíry urchÍD, xlii. 23. 
canncloú, cantankerom (P), ; 
caobaú, 50 c, in streamg, or lajBB 

oooille, an HuaCcoú caoiUe, i: 
165; caoille = OQol, ■leiider(P). 

caol, a TDarshy ploín, xxxv. 61. 

caolaó, lil. linum silvoitre, fairy & 
liunce sapling, xxvi. 87 ; coolth 
II. 42, is uied for ligbt plantatÍDnl, fl( 
diittact from trees ; tbe roof w 
of a hoiise, xii. 6 ; the breait-r 
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caop, fire; caop-6onTia, xvi. 6; 
caop óuTTiaip '6ipionTi, the flasli 
of Erín'g power, xti. 2. 

capb, a sbip, vi. 2. 

cappaóán, a 8cabby wretch, xxxviii. 
i6 ; from cappaó, 8cabby. 

capuióe = cap or capp, 8curvy, itch, 
&c., XXVII. 14. 

céab, first ; often like aon, used = 
own, as céab peapc, &c. 

ceannca, a íáult, liv. 6. 

ceap, lic. a block, applied to a shoe- 
maker'8 last ; metaph. a family 8tock 
or progenitor, a chief, a prínce, xvi. 
18, etpassim ; applied to the Álinighty 
Father, xxv. 7. 

ceapbaó, a gambler, xxii. 125. 
Campion, in his * Historie of Ireland,' 
calls them carrows^ and 8ay8 that they 
'* profess to play at cards all the year 
long, and make it their only occiipa- 
tion. They play away mantle and 
all to the bare sldn, &c." Tbe word 
Í8 Istill U8ed of gamblers, but as a 
distinct dass the cearbbachs do not 
exist. 

céiUiÓe, sensible, xlvi. 

ciappanaó, buzzing, xlv. 

ciap-CuiUce, swamped with a black 
flood, viii. 6. 

ciléip, a eeelerj a vessel in which milk 
Í8 set to throw up its cream, xlvii. 68. 

cime, a captive, iv. 14 ; claiópe 6., 
H villainous caitiff, xxxviii. 9; the 
common phrase clai6pe cine is 
probab1y a eorruption of this ex- 
pression. 

cinnceaóc, niggardliness, xviii. 79. 

cioppba6, destruction, c. cléipe, 

XV. II. 

ciopóipeaóc, a rental, xxi. 19. 
cipbije = ceipt)i6e, questions, xxii. 

114. 
claip, a furrow ; c. an bpdca, 

8lavery, xiii. 114. 
clapcpa, an enclosure (F), xxxvm. 

24 ; perliaps from the Latin clauetra ; 

the word is applied to a large un- 

gainly boot. 



claThpa, a scratcher, xx. 27, note. 
claona, perverse ways, liv. 4. 
cleaócaim, I am accustomed to, 

hence I cherish, m. 29. 
cleicioódn, a quillet, xlíi. 31. 
cliap, a company, a hunting.party, xv. 

28, &c. s the clergy or the bards 

according to context, passim. 
cliaéaThuil, stout; from cliaé, the 

chest, XXXV. 27. 
clóÓ, or cl6, contention, struggle, 

emulation (?), xxvi. qi ; c/. naó cló 

aip bi6 1 5-c6Th-6puit bo benup 

t. — Reating. 
clÚThaÓ, a support, xxiv. 20. 
cndpa6,aknottyper8on (F),xxxviii. i ; 

the word cnap, a knob, has a short 

vowel. 
cneap-6U, complexion (clf = the 

breast), m. 9. 
cn6pa6, poet for cnuapa6, obtaining, 

acquiring ; the pbrase P5aipea6 ip 

cn6pa6, xv. 130, is used in the 

same way as caiéeaTh ip pa^dil, 

XIV. 86. 
cnuapcap, aheap, collection,xxx. 23. 
cnú Tho^uil, nut of the cluster, xiv. 

38. 

co6aU, a cloak or hood, implying the 

power of magic, v. 1 1 . 
C05anpa6, jaws, that which grinds, 

xxxviii. 18. 

c6it> or c6t> (perhaps = code) seems to 
mean a law or custom, a tale or 

strain; it occurs twice in xxn. — 

'na pannaib (or po ppanngca^) 

5an cain *na 5-c6t)aib, and 

GoibiU 50 p5iopThap 'na c6ibib ; 

ef. "aip 66ibib ^aUa-cléipe,'* 

and : — 

** Seatp6n Céicinn cnti t)on Tho^al 

TTlaoiÓpib mipe ap 6d6 a 66ib, 

Cu5 a i^opap t)lea6c a biaihpaib 

Solap ceapc a piajail p6it>.' 



»» 



coin]^iaÓ, a stag, lit. a hound-stag, 

XI. 5. 
c6ipne, musicianB; andl na cléipe 

c, XV. 78. 
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cóipneaó, croaldiig, iv. 35. 

cóipip, a feast, zx. 13 ; also a feasting 

party. 
com, a liollow ; of a lake, xxi. 11. 
corh-]^oclaó, cbatteríng, xxn. 125. 
conclan, an equal or rÍTal, xxxm. 10. 
cop, a tum : aip óop, so that, xxxu. 

39 ; a wrestling bout, a throw, a 

ca«t; QoÓ na 5-cop 5-coThpac, 

Aodh of the jaTelin fights, or of the 

wrestling contests, xt. 168. 
cpái6cea6c, Texatiou8ne88,ill-huniour, 

XTiii. 78. 
cpansca = cpungca, anything rolled 

up Iike a ball; often applied to a 

decrepid person ; the head or nose (?), 

xxxTiii. 21. 
cpann, astaff ; c. bagaip, a staff to 

threaten with, xxii. 32 ; xxxt. ii. 
cpanna, trees, metaph. families, i. 3. 
cpaop, the throat, the maw; of a 

tombstone, xit. 104. 
cpefÓiU, death(?), xii. 13; cpei6iU 

bdip, *deathknell,' O.R. ; O'Currj's 

M8. reads cpéiU. 
cpton, old; in compounds such as 

cpfn-peóijce, excessÍTelT withered, 

aa wiih age, i. 4; cpfon-6óipip, 

i. 7 ; cpton-épuani6a, it. 2. 
cpitnea6, causing trembling, xnr. 56. 
cpo6aipe, a Tillain, a hangman, 

XXXTIII. 6. 

op66a, Taliant; of shoes, xtiii. 13; 

of a cal, XXX iT. 60. 
opoi6eap5, blood red, xxix. 21. 
cpoi6e-6pólui6, in an agony of 

hoart, i.iT. 5. 
cpóine (from cpón, 8warthy), black- 

ness, stain, xt. iii. 
opopbáil, ' cro8sne88,' contention, 

xxxii. 42 ; tho word is applied to 

tho ' loTe of mischief * of children. 
cpo6nai$ini, I fii-ml^ establish, 

XXXI. 2. 

cpuap = cpua6ap, churlishness, 
stingineas, xtiii. 78: ix. 7. 

cuailo, a staff, a pole, a branch of a 
tree ; metaph. a family branch, xti. 
18. 



cuainpia6dn, a small hiding-place, 

xLii. 25. 
cuapba, tbe coune of life, Lm. 48. 
cúige, a fifth pait, a proTÍnoe, pa$nm, 

seems to be treated as a feminine 

noun, xui. 85, et aiiH. 
cúil-bpice, the comb of a ooek, xui. 

10. 
cuilc, a bed-coTering, a quilt; cpé- 

6uilc, XTi. 20. 
cuipim, I put; cuippib linn, they 

will injure ub (F), xxxt. 100. 
cúnipla6c, a band of dependanta, 

people, XXII. 141. 
cun5apa6 = cuThan5pa6, bondage, 

atraita, xxiii. ii. 
cuncpa6c, a curBe, a ban, xxxtiii. 

25. 
Ctí6ail. humbled, u. 24, et alibi. 



Daiteamuil, handsome, xxxt. 29. 
6ea$-ponnaipe, organizer, foreman, 

XLV. 

6eap5a6, arranging, preparing; of 

coverlets, xt. 69 ; of a graTe, xux. 

10. 
beapb has the sense of bpf$ in phrase 

beapb mo pgeulca, xxxt. 200; 

cf. bpt$ mo pgeulca, xxxt. 209. 
btlip, natural, hereditar^, xxii. 79. 
bfo^aim, I drain out; of people, 

XXXIT. II. 

6f05paip, secret, t. 12. 

bfomai', pride, xxti. 21 ; xxxt. 41. 

6fo6-6omaU, dishonestj, non-fulfil- 

ment of contructa, i. 18. 
6t6peópa6, deToid of strength, lu. i. 
6la6aó, in wispa ; of the hair, xxix. 9. 
6o6c, hard-pressing, xxxit. 34. 
boipciin, I 8pill, pour out; of a 

country, 11. 7. 
6péimpea6, from 6péimpe, a ladder, 

an epithet applicd to a maiden'shair, 

XXIX. 9. 
bpeóiUiocán, a little, 8Ílly creature, 

xlii. 28. 
bpólann, the waist or interior of the 

body ; metaph. the heart, pa$iim. 
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t)puibe, a Btarling ; b. ceóil, xxvi. 

buabpeac, hoirid, unsightlj, xlv. 
buaÓ, diflScultj, trouhle, xxv. 7. 
buineaca, manlyorhumane, xxxv. 28. 
t)típ, withered, hardened, sere, Iike 

aged wood ; oí the heart, viii. i ; 

XXXIV. 124. 
Ouapcan, a wailing hum ; al80 rain, 

downpour, lui. 8. 



'Cabmap, primaiil^, jealous ; hence, 

sullen, morose, envious, xv. 177,0/ 

aliH, 
eattpdin, interposing, going hetween, 

defending, xxxvii. 8. 
eaglaif , the Church, often » the clergj, 

as in XXXV. 120. 
éigiop, a satirÍBt, li. 48. 
éibe, armour ; é. pldca, xxvi. 23 : 

vestments, u. 23. 
eiciTn, a leap, a hound, xxvi. 1 10. 



pdbap, favour, xxi. 20, et alihi. 

paóain, meaning, v. 13. 

paócaim, Ia8k, v. 12. 

pd^bdla, hequests, xliv. 

pdi5, a race or 8tock (?), xxxv. 30. 

paippmge, affluence, xiv. 83. 

paoileant)a, of gull-like whiteness, 

xxix. 18. 
paoinpeó^a, springs, fountains, xxi. 

paoéa&, cessation, rest, xxx. 13. 

peacaim, I shrinky I ^ield, retirefrom 
an enemy, xvm. 55 ; of hills and 
trees, xiii. 2 ; peaca& le pdnaió, 
' falling sicknes8,' xvni. 58. 

peallaipeaóc, deceit, lii. 8. 

peallpspiopaim, I roh deceitfully, 
XVII. 29. 

peapaóu = peapóu, lit, a mnn- 
hound ; a hero, pasaim. 

peapapcap, is spread, or spreads 
itself, V. 6. 

peappa, = pedpp, hetter, passim. 

péaca, gentle, 8hy, xxvi. 18. 



peappai$im, I a8k, xvi. 50. 
pei&m, strength, utility; a b-peiÓm, 

prosperous, successful, xin. 86. 
peól-i^uil, the hody*8 blood, or the 

life-blood, XXII. 50. 
peóUca, treacherous » peallca for 

peallcaé (?)» xxu. 16 ; xxii. 94 ; 

M88. readings, poóalca polca, 

polpa ; one has cóippeaó. 
piap, crooked, wild, raging ; ofwaves, 

III. 23. 
pinne, a tiibe; bpdéaip pinne, a 

Idnsman, xxxv. 69. 
P10ÓU15, noise, clamour, vii. 4. 
pionncap or piúncap, struggle, con- 

test, XXXV. 24 ; xxix. 2 ; cf. a 

b-pionncap an ^úbaip. — Donogh 

O^Learffi and muóab nd miUeaÓ 

a b-pionncap map cd. — Aodh 

MaeCurtain. 
píopaó, the chíne or ridge, hence 

border of a mountain, xxxv. 48. 
pfop-óuapbaó, of much marching, 

liii. 29. 
ptop-bli$óea6. of just laws, xxxv. 25. 
pleapgaó, a churl, a clown, xxxii. 1 1 ; 

pdnaó pleapsaig, xvii. 6. 
pleap5-6upa6, having wreathed gob- 

lets (?), xLvii. 2. 
po6al, corruption, xxvii. 14; xv. 153. 
póganca, good, liv. 28. 
pógnaim, I profit by, xxxiv. 118. 
pó^paim, I proclaim, pas8im\ I 

banish, xxxiv. 52. 
póiptin, poet. for póipióin ; with aip 

= to relieve, i. 28 ; b'^íOipteap, 

XXIV. 2. 
poiéin, shelter, xxi. 7. 
poUaipe, a miserl^ person, or a 

dwarf, xxxvui. 5. 
polc-6aoin, of fair lock8, xv. 212. 
ponn, desire ; b'ponn, so that, xxxii. 

83. 

p6pla6c, force, violence, xiii. 96; 

prob. « póplann. 
p6plu6c, great force, xv. 97, where 

perhaps it = multitude ; 0'Curry's 

M8. readsap5eimin forag geimnim 

in this line. 




FOpratiialQ, sbler; comp.ofFt»! 

tlTtmg, XLV. 
FUOOpOe, B 

FUuBpdú, poet. for p6sli<i<^i ^ 
Fiiaimenc, ín xix. 31 airi p. < 

wíLh joyDUs lUM» l tbe 

word ofteii tncinB ' TÍgour, aubBtuice' ; 
' I said ta be composed le 

Ftiainienr. 
FuoF, nirreibmg: F''Q'P'^F'""re (f), 

IX. 7. 
Futseaa, poet. torF'ÍS^'^i "iv. 1 
FU'Sl^aó, i«niainiler 
FUinneaiíiuil, tíbotoiu, 1 



^á^aó, \eaíy, 

5aFcaú,=soTica&,iiuserlr,i 

Seasitn, a bnncblet, 

tompt, iixTiii. 19. 
Seall, pledge, mortgaee, xtii. 16; 

XXI. 8 ; 'na geaU ra = became of 

^eallaiin, I undertalic, ti. 8, 

LCBannaó, greeily. x^txviii. S. 
SeoTnlTiafi, gnmling, xlv. 
5earipaicea6, ToraciuuB, ixxviii. S. 
^e6ca6, a hangor-oi 
great rnniiliea, i/am 
tonteinpt. 
Siall, a hostagc, xxsv. 66 ; sv. 165, 
whcro perbops JiaU = ÍéiU, jielded. 
5lu5ap, prating. 
glur, hrighl, 8pttrkIiog ; of tho ejof, 
XI. m; m. 3, *c. 
gleipe, tbs nobililj, tbe lelect, 



n depDndont an 



Sleú-i^ar, B bnltle suff. 
Sleórcaú, a sportsDian, iv. 93. 
5liat)QTi, taUc, chatter; ofhirds, x 



Sliab-gdip, 



batlle shout ; of Lia 
« ; 5. 5I15. bell-iing. 



SliaeFam, 

ing (f), xu». 
Sliim-glopaó, witli & loud 

ig. 
{liosaiTie, a babbler, xli. i 



i 



Sliosap, chatter, xv. 

Sloguittiriil, cacltling 

glún-Seineaft, to «pring sa from ■ 
remolf ancertor, xv. 6a. 

Snúir, in pbnue cá 511IÍIP 'na gnooi, 
iiE. 1 1, wbere perhapa it meana 
«orrow; 0'Diily, in an incorreot 
veríion of the pocni, niakeB it = 
trown, lut O'Dal^ waa an unscnipu- 
Iqus tnnalator. 

SoipjeoC, foolish, xTni. 84, 

50lplceo6. fretful, xixvill. iS. 

50II. n Goll, a hero, pamm; ittiva 
•pDlled goVl in nan, 

50pni. lit. bluc; oí ■wordi, ■harp, 
ixvi. 19. 

5opn>aini, I whot; of sworde, sv. 67. 

Epapati, grubbing, a speciei of tiUing 
in which the surfacB ot Ihe len is 
taki^n ofF ín RltemRte aets witb a Tiew 
to digging fuiTows. 

BpaiFlne, griiDtLng, ilit. 

5peann, wit: tneobap ^lan splnn, 
XV. 140. 

5peoncQ, beautiful, from gpeann, 

5peiblTin, love, affectíon, xxii. 14'. 
5PI& = Qpiol!), R griffio ; metnph. a 

warrior, paaim ; a ' gCtMcon ' 

(StokeB), 
gptnn-filuanaó, with witty adulaticin, 

Spiord'li '"1E"'>8p driving, xxjit, 34. 
SPOQaipe, a cripiilc, xxivin. 6; </. 

oip a 6P050, 'on hia liaunobeB.' 
SUillpe, hrÍBtle ueed by ■hoemaken, 

iviii. í5, 26 ; a noble, a guairé, 

XIT. 16. 

5U01P, in phra*e eu^aip Uo Suaip 'P 
00 0eip5-éici 

tiiituded Uiir.' X 
5ún5a0, ill-sbaped, 1 
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imipc, plotting, xxxT. 105. 
lomapcaó, arrogant, xlv. 
lopsuil, contention, struggle, xv. 91. 
ioppa6, an omament or robe, ir. 7. 
ipionna, the temples, xxi. 22, 

XXXVIII. I. 

taóc, liquid in general, xv. 88. 
la^apaó, branching, xxxvni. 9. 
Idn = lann, a sword (?), vm. 23. 
lat>pann, a churl, a robber, i. 8; lii. 

38. 
lagap, weakne88 ; mo lagap ! liii. 

25. 
la5-bpfo$aó, of little strength, m. i, 

32- 
laoT, for lae, gen. of Id, panim. 

leann, humours of the bod^, tii. 13. 

Ieip5, a plain, xv. 24. 

léiée, grejness, xxvi. iii ; lii. 32. 

lipe, 50 l., abundantly (?), nr. 30, 

where, perhaps, it Í8 a proper name ; 

ef, XXI. 22, for a similar idea. 
liaC, grej ; of tbe ejes in old age, 

VIII. 15. 
Ifnncpeaó, a pool, 11. 33. 
I6t) ; f neaóca 'na lóbaib, xxu. 22 ; 

0*R. giveslót) = a volley ; 0'Curry*8 

MK. reads — na I65 n^eal ; another 

vaiiant, lo$t>ui5 or lo$t)cui5. 
lot)amap, we went, v. 2 ; from 

lot)aim, I go. 
loinn, rapture ; l. na peilge, xv. 97. 
lóióne, a breeze, a storm ; applied to a 

hero, XXXV. 38. 
lomaim, I make bare, plunder, en- 

feeble ; with cluióe, to * sweep ' the 

game, to completely win it, xxi. 12. 
luan-ópeaó, dire ruin, or robbery, 

xxn. 137. 
lui^fn, the flat surface at the top of the 

head, xxu. 24. 
Itj6-]^ial, a vigorous, generous man, 

XV. 248. 

niabaoi, a dog, m. 15. 
maip5, adj. woful, xxvi. 52; as a 
noun s woe, pattim. 



maif cfn, a mastiff, xxxn. 27. 
maoipe» maop, a steward, xrv. 79. 
maoi6e, wealmeas, xxxiv. 5. 
maol, the head gen. maoile, xx. 8. 
map5dil, a bargain, barter, xxxn. 54. 
mea5apai$im, I plan, xix. 6; I 

realize, xm. 100. 
méala, a great I088, as the death of a 

fríend, pastim. 
meap -mat>pa, a cur dog, xxxii. 27. 
mflleaó = mfnlea6 (?), xxvi. 72. 
millce6ipea6c, injury, loes, liv. 40. 
mfnleaó, a plain for grazing or 

pa8ture, a flat surface, xxvi. 93 ; 

* green pasture,' (PsalnM xxm. 2) ; 

probably the aame word as mfUea6, 

XXVI. 72. 
miocal, mettle, 8pirit, xxvi. 175. 
mf-í;pe6pa6, wanting in vigour, 1. 

22. 
mot)apCa, dirty-lookiiig, 8aid of water 

when muddy ; in xv. 155, applied to- 

a man, xv. 155. 
m65Thap, genUe, xxu. 40. 
mon 50001, a monkey, xxxviii. 23. 
m6plu6c, a great store, xxu. 147. 
mucaUa6, a drove of swine ; metaph. 

for vermin, xxxviu. 3. 
muUa6, tbe head, xxxviii. 3. 
mup5aipe, a gro88, fttt person, xix. 

6. 
muUa5pa6, full of bumpe (?), 

xxxvm. 2. 



Nap 5nia, a ralljing or binding chief- 
tain, XXVI. 37, et teq. ; Windisch 
give8 nasc niad ■ champion's bracelet. 

neafh-6uinfea6, without guile, 
xxxm. 26. 



'Oipnne « opainn-ne, on ua, xxxiv. 

26. 
6ift>pea6, (from 6r, afawn), aah^,. 

modest face, xv. 216; rf, xv. 217. 
olpaipc, growl, xxxv. 10. 
op^apóa, 08gar-like, or hero-like,. 

XXXV. 29. 
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púii* aome, Príd&j'a Caet, 

pléiQ. conteQtion, xxxv. It, eí alibi; 

to figlit for, to Tindicate, n. i. 
plub 6 pli6, iLT. 
plutiDariilil, plundBr, xlu. 24. 
pploril-úom, lil. chief hoimdi ; oí hell- 

houada, xtu. 16. 
pp1oTh&66or> finthope, xxi. 5. 



núb, judgmenl, muim. xxir. ic 
paiUe, í criminal ragBbond, xni 
pdrbúil, Tsl^ing with long stndei, 

tnuDping, XLT. 
p6inn, = pmiie, he nmáe, Lin. 5, 

59- 
peO, = lefi, ixiiT. 59. 
pion, > niark, Imce. aign ; uaed in con 
pounda ax plun-loc, III. (whare 
vanuni is pion luir); pian-Qapi 
jiv. 40 ; its forca' ia intonaitÍTe ; i 
XV. 40 it ia pcrbapB ■= iLe sea. 
pian, a limit, s trace, son p. xiin. 1 
piapoim, I govorn, xiii. 87 ; I entei 

plnn, uBcd in compound» ob ptni 
poCptiaC, 1. 19; pfnn-uaine, r 
3; p1nn.pua50&, iv. 6; ita forc 



pfnn-puainTieaú, briatling, 



potaipe, a Tild penoQ fleet of root, 

pO-Cupoinn, a gruX blow, xixu 

puaoain, cocUea, xxx. 34. 
puaúcan. olamour, tii. 4. 
puuQaim, I diapeiBe, xv. 169. 
puaiinnini, I gronr red, iivi. 89. 
puainne, a bit ; ^an p., wíthnothing, 

XX. 7. 
puainnpeaódn, a little ihread, 01 

puiDe, red ■■ater, xxi. 1 1. 
púipe, alinight, xxti. i;, et leq. 
pún, loTe or aecret, xt. ijj ; iivi. 
133. 



SdC, Bufficiencj, treBJurei r. rpl 

p1aga6i;u, the treaaure or beloved 

of three IdngdomB, paiiia. 
paoSalca, ljappy, proBperotis, 
pacuilc aole ; ofiehoe, xxii. 
forail. trod the eutth as tuan ; 

God. LIII. 62. 
pceacpaó, vomit, li. 53. 
pdanarsaú, bliuhing, uxi 

frODi pfianup. ehortaighlcdne 
peapQoip, comfortable; of a 
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p. pe, 1 ÍDoÍte, t 




péitiim, I blow, 

tempt, Lii. 40. 

peOLca, bean p., 

reOmpoc, of ma 
raomy huuBoe, xt. iq6; 

peopbún, cuBtling noiae, i 

PBObul, a robe, Ul. 36; 
Latin Kaputa, and Bcapular. 

pQUQaiTn, I Btrain ; eaid of b 
faniUj dcacED 

PBÍi'nce, Buatlered, ii. 43, ;o. 

P5annpui6eul, afftightiag, l 

rsaoe, a swarm, a crowd, Lvi., 1,11. 16. 

rSeiiiiioLl, the portioQ of a riok Ihat 
orcrlapa; cpuaC pá p. = a ricli, 
with il« heap, liltc pipoln pd 
6puai6, xxxT. II. 

rS'm, produco, proBperitjí ; pBlm 
bpooi&ooCca, V. 5 ; sxvi. 93 ; 
xxvi, 104; peihapB Uie wotd ÍB cou- 
nected with pgiiniol, a £lm or web ; 
pSlm na 5-cloú ■= the wall (om 
(O'E. gÍTe» r5eaiii na 5-cLoii) ; 
ibe word p^ulm ia uaed hy Eogbon 
Buadh in thc phraae, t^uinig pBulm 
gon psaipeab ft L(imai&. Mor- 
pbeus. s> here it ii difficult to fix iU 
preoise mejuiijig. 

r5'ni-S''0p<'*', heaTT-aounding, sxi. 

P5lni-p5uabo6, wealth-snatching (F), 

r5pabQ&, acratching, XTit. 15. 
pQpaco, a n^ged wrelch, xxxvm. 5 ; 

from pgpi 
rsplob, o ti 
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P5píobaini, I go, make a tradc, xu. 

31- 
f5puictn, dim. of pgpuca, a re- 

proachful tenn for an old man, a 

Bk6leton-like person. 
fguibile, a fragment (?), a con- 

temptuous term, xxxvm. 15. 
f foó-bpac, a fairv coTering; f . nime, 

XXII. I. 

fiona-ópit, violent trembling, xiv. 

58 ; ef. baiUe-ópit ; conn-6pit, 

XXI ; perhaps piona is from fean, 

old, but hardly from ffon, tempest. 
pfopti^aÓ, making permanent, xxxrv. 

121. 
piopsaite, in trim array, iv. 22 ; 

clo8ely-cropped, xxxTin. i. 
piopmapnaó, hissing, xlv. ; O'R., 

piopapnaó. 
pfCeóilce, peaceful, i. 11. 
pléoócoim, I bow down, as in con- 

fession, Li. 9. 
plibipe, a long, lanky porson, a churl, 

rv. 26. 
plfm, miserable, wretched, uv. 58; 

plfm, lit, thin, epare, smooth ; is 

frequent as an intensitive in com- 

pounds as plím-f»l65a6, liv. 37 : 

plfm-buaióeapca, iv. 26; cpí 

plfm-puaócaib, iv. 18. 
plaot)-6iaUa6, thick-witted, xLni. 
pm aoin ceói p ea6c, mu8Íng,|considera- 

tion, Liv. 13. 
pmól, the snufp of a candle, hence, 

8peck, fault, xxix. 32. 
pmtjinim, for pmuamim, I think, 

XXVI. 24. 
pmulcaipe, a person with a big nose, 

xxxvm. i. 

pnaibmeab, a matrimonial tie, xxx. 
22. 

poiUpea6, bright ; used nominally of a 

maíden, xxxv. 194. 
pomeann, brightness, cheerfulness, 

XV. 269. 
popaipe, a stammerer, xxxviu. 
ppaUma, a stone, a flag, x. 15. 
ppalpaipe, a churl, xuii. ; ef, 

ppailpfn. 



ppappainea6, sharp, violent, bitter, 

LII. II. 

ppóUa, a piece of meat, xxxii. 66. 

pppeap, Lii. 20, note. 

pppéa6a6, to8catter,xxvi. ; pppéa6a, 

showers, lii. ii. 
ppama6, with runníng eye8, xxxviu. 

7. 
ppubdn, a cake, xlv. 
pceib5, a chop, a 8teak; of land, 

XXXV. 95-96. 
pcolaim or pcoUaim, I tear asunder, 

xxxvni. 5. 
pcpíocaim, I fall down; of atars, 

XXVI. 90. 
pcuacap = pcuacaipe, a prying 

person, a term of contempt, xxxviii. 

H- 
pcuob, a volume, a treatise, a text, 

lii. a acroU, liu. 19 ; a hero, 

XXXVII. 3. 
puib, a hero (?), xxxvii. 19. 

Cabaipc, bean bo 6., to raarry, 

XLV. 

caca, 8tay, support, xxxiii. 6, et 

alibi. 
caibm, diseaae, xii. 11. 
caiÓbpea6, substantial, xxxv. 88. 
caot>a6, stubbom, xxvi. 50. 
caoncoip5, a demur, xiv. 100; adj., 

quarrelsome, xiv. 52. 
capbui^te, aimpip c, the harvest ; 

hom capba, profit. 
cappapcap, c. Ifnn, we met, v. 3. 
c6a6ca, frozen, xiv. 55. 
ceonn, strength ; c. na ngaU, 

XXXIV. 32 ; ef cpéan, i. 27. 
céapma, term, si>eech, xxvi. 54. 
ceapba6, heat, xviii. 22. 
cio$-baile, manor or country house (?), 

XLU. 6. 

cfopdna6, a tjrrant, l. 2. 

cla6c, a covering of sorrow, xxvi. i. 

coipceo6, substantial (?), xlv. 

coipcéip, grandeur, xlv. 

coip5, will, puipoee; b'aon coip5, 
with deliberate intent, iz. 36; see 
O'Donovan's Supp. to 0*R. 
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coUca, perforated, undermined, zxi. 

14. 
conn-ópiCiTn, I tremble as a wave, 

XXI. 5. 
coppaódn, a little crab, xlii. 26. 
coppaTh, attendance, waiting on, xlit. 
cópfa, beyond them, xxu. 90, 

Lv., IV. 27. 
cpdóc, region ; cpdóc a bonnaipe, 

bÍB soles, xxxvin. 4 ; ef.t baéap 50 

bonn cpdóc. — Connor 0*Sullivan. 
cpd^lap, difficultj (?), xxxii. 37. 
cpaoóab, Bubduing, overcoming; 

gan c, without abating or pause, 

XIV. 86. 
cpéapon, treaflon, xxvni. 5. 
cpeigbedn, dim. of cpei^ib, xxvi. 

158. 
cpei$it)ini, I disable, deetro^, xxxrv. 

30. 
cpéiCeapcaó, a term of abuBe stiU in 
use (the exact meaning is not cer- 
tain), xxxviiT. i. 



cpeómce, na c, the valiant, xxn. 

72. 
cpeópaó, a director, a leader, 11. 2. 

cpuab, a mÍBerable person, xxx. 13. 
cpt^i5, a cause, reason, xxxv. 98. 
cuaipips, new8,report; ab-cuaipipg, 

a trace of them, vii. 12. 
cuaipiin, an approximation ; 'na 

cpumn-c, close up to her, iv. 14. 
cuicini, nuraing, foeterage, zxxv. 

72. 
cup, dry ; of the heart, hard, inhoepi- 

table, xxTi. 171. 



IJabap, wounded pride, xin. 81. 
u$aiTn, horse-tacUing, xxxii. 87. 
tjip, mould; t^ip na cpuinne, xi. 

10. 
t^ipóionna, shoes, clogs (P), xliv. 
uppamaó, reverent; u. bo 6uine, 

inferior to a person, xxiv. 2. 
uppaó, sustaining, xv. 181. 
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IRISH TEXTS SOCIETT. 



The Irish Texts Soctett was established in 1898 for the porpoac 
of publishing texts in tho Irifih language, accompanied by such 
introductions, English translations, glossaries and notes as might bc 
deemed desirable. 

The Annual Subscription has been fixed at 7«. 6d, (American 
subscribers two doUars), payable on January Ist of each year, on 
paymcnt of wliich Members will be entitled to receive the Annual 
Volume of the Society, and any additional volumes which they may 
issue from time to time. 

The Committce make a strong appeal to all interested in the 
preservation and publication of Irish Manuscripts to contribute to the 
íunds of the Society, and C8pecially to the Editoritd Fund, which has 
becn established for the remuneration of Editors for their arduous 
work. 



The Second Annual Gexeral Meeting of the Society was held on 
April 25th, 1900, in the Rooms of the Irish Literary Society, 8, 
Adclphi Terracc, Strand, London. 

Pbofessoh r. YoRK PowELL iu thc Chair. 
Thc foUowing Report was read by the Honorary Secretary : — 

SECO^'D ANÍÍUAL IIEPOIIT. 

The Committee has to report a year of successful work. In 
Octobcr, 1899, Dr. Douglas IIyde*s volume, containing two late 
mediajval Irish romantic tales, was issued to the Members; and, iii 
Decembcr of the same ycar, Dr. George Henderson's Fled Bricrend 
(Feast of Bricriu), which forms the first of the volumes containln^ 
more ancient texts, was in the hands of subscribers. 
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The volume for 1900, which is now passing through the press, 
will contain a complete coUection of the Poems of Egan 0*llahilly, a 
fjimous Munster poet of the close of the seventeenth and beginnin^ 
of the eighteenth centuries. The volume will contain text and 
litcral translation, with Introduction, Glossary, and Notes, besidcs 
brief special introductions to such of the poems as require elucida- 
tion. The work has been prepared and editod, chieflj from mss. in 
Majnooth College, by Rev. P. S. Dinneen, s.j., m.a. It is hopei 
tbat it will be ready for distribution by October, at latest. 

An offer made by Mr. John M'ííeill, b.a., late Editor of tlic 
Oaelic Journal, of a complete edition of the "Duanaire Pinn," a 
collection of Ossianic Poems preserved in the Libnaj of the Francis- 
can Monastery, Dublin, has been accepted by the Committee. The 
larger number of the incidents related in these poems wiU be new to 
the public, and are not to be found in any hitherto published collec- 
tion. Their publication cannot fail to shed much needed light upon 
the development of Ossianic Romance. 

The Committee contemplates the publication in parts of the ontirc 
manuscript. The first volume is now in active preparation. 

Mr. David Comyn reports that he is making progress with his first 
volume of Xeating's " History of Ireland,'* and hopes to have it ready 
for publication in 1901. 

The Committee had hoped to produce this year Manus O'Donncll'8 
"Life of St. Columbkille," but the Editor, Tomás OTlannghaile, has 
not yet been able to place the material in their hands. 

In January, 1900, it was resolved that, after March Ist, the sub- 
ficription for the two volumes published in 1899 should be raised from 
7«. 6d, to 10«. 6d. to Members whose subscriptions for 1H99 had uot 
been paid up to that date. 

The price of the volumes to the public is 6«. per volume, or 1*2*. 
for the two volumes issued in 1899. 

Thc subscription for 1900 remains fixed at 7«. 6d.* aud is no.v 
due. 

A suggcstion has been madc to the Committee by a Member of Uic 
Intermediate Board of Education for Ireland, to extend the 8coi>e uf 
the Society's aims by the issue of Extracts, from such of its voluiuiía 

* Amerlcan subseriptioiiB, §2. 
a2 
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aK are suitablc, to scne as school tcxt-book8 for usc in tlie Interme- 
diate and Royal Univer8Íty Courses : such book8 to be published in a 
o!ieap form without ti'anslations, but with more extended glossaries. 
'i hÍ8 suggcstion which, if carried out, would form a new branch of the 
Societj's work, is now under the consideration of the Committce. 

Steadj progress has bcen made in the compilation of the Irish- 
English Dictionarj, and a large portion of the work has becn complcted, 
chiefly through the cncrgy of Mr. G. A. Greene, m.a., assisted by 
othcr Mcmbcrs of thc Committcc. 

In April, 1899, an appeal was issued, asking Irish 8peakers and 
Htudcnts to assist in the work, by druwing up lists of words uscd in 
their own districts, and also by compiling lists from Tarious moderu 
Irish publications. Tho appeal met with a cordial response, and tho 
Committcc has receivcd sevcral valuable lists of words wliich are noAv 
being incorporatcd with thc work already done. It is desired to thank 
thosc who híive helpcd in this matter, and also those who have kindly 
lent MS. Dictionarics i\m\ collcctions of Irish words. 

When the work is sufficicntly advanced, it wiU be placed in the 
hands of the Editors, Mr. David Comyn and Rev. Petcr 0*Leary, for 
rcvision, and circulars will bc issucd stating full particulars as to 
publication, pricc, ctc, and asking for thc namcs of subscribcrs. 

The Committcc dcsircs to rccord its gi'atitude to the Editors of the 
volumcs alrcady issucd, and about to be issued, by the Socicty, and is. 
ilecply scnsiblc of the gcncrous spirit in which the Editors have entcred 
into thc work, and of the cordial manncr in which they have endea- 
vourcd to carry out the suggestions and resolutions of the Committec^ 
This spirit of good wiU has greatly liglitcned the labours of those who 
are rcsponsiblc for tho conduct of the Society. 

Sincc the issuc of thc last Annual Rcport, 52 new Mcmbers have 
becn addcd to the Socicty. Five have died duiing the year, and four 
have withdrawn thcir namcs. The Socicty now numbers 469 Mcmbers.* 

Thc Comuiittic, iu cxprcssing thanks to those who have contributcd 
to the Editorial Eund, look8 for continucd and increased support to 
enuble it to carry out thc important work undertaken. It dcsires, aa 

* In epito of the fact that ovor 60 names sent in after the isBue of thc first 
riri ular m eie renioved from tlic book8 oi^ing to non-paymcnt of subscriptions, tho 
So<iety numbcrs, at the date of going to press, 602 Members, 86 of Mhom bave 
receutly joiiicd ihe Society. 
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far as the means placed at its disposal will admit, ío act in the most 
generous spirit towards the Members, and to pnsh on the work of pub- 
lication as rapidly as possible. It hopes especially that means will he 
forthcoming to publish, from time to time, f urther volimies containing 
older texts. Several texts of great importance have bcen offered to thc 
Societj, among which may be mentioned Serglige Conculainn, Orgain 
Bruidne Dá Dergae, and the Poems attributed to St. Columba, but 
the acccptance of these offers has had to be postponed until such 
timo as the means is forthcoming to issue them in the extra Mediaíval 
Series. The value of these texts, from a literary and linguistic point 
of view, wiU be apparent to all. 

On the motion of Mr. A. P. Graves, soconded by ^fr. C. II. Monro, 
the Ileport was adopted. 

The following Financial Statement was subniittod by the Trea- 
surer : — 

BALANCE SHEET, 



1899- 


-1900. 






SeoeipU. 




Expenditore. 






£ s. d. 






C s. 


J. 


To Balance brought forward from 


Hy Payment to Publisher of Irish 




1 


1808-99, 151 5 




Tcxts Socicty's Publications, 


19.Í 17 


8 


„ Subscriptions, 1899-1900, ... 127 9 ii 




Editorial Expcnses, 

Printing, Postage, Stationcrv, 



8 9 




8 


„ Donations, 26 15 9 


it 


Rcfund to Irish Literary 










Society. 


5 





» 


M 


Printing List of Mcrabcrs and 










Syllabus, 


9 íJ 


9 




>> 


Commission on Cbequcs, ... 


6 


4 


• 


It 


Balance in hand, 


«2 J 


3 


Total, Cy^h 10 8 


Total, ^'305 »0 


8 
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OENERAL SrATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 

For 1898, 1899, 1900. 



B«MÍpU. 

To SubflcriptioDS — 

1890—4^^5 at 7*. 6</. eacb, 
1900— Recetved to date, 

,, Donatinns — lí^OQ, 
„ Do. 1900, 



C s. d. 



Py 



181 17 


6 




... 61 2 


8 


it 


... 04 14 





i> 


... 26 15 


9 





£xpoDditiir6. 

Prc1iminar>' Expenses (Prínt- 

ing, Postai^c, 8cc.), 1808, ... 

Printini^, Postage, Statiooerjr, 

lOOO' qq#« •• ••• ••• •■• 

Do. do., 1890-1900, 
Printing Syllabns and List of 
Alembers, ... ... ... 

Edicorial Expenscs, 1898-99 — 
Pa}'ment to Mr. 

Flannerj, "-C^S o o 

Photographing 
Bodleian Librarj 
— "Life of Saint 
Coluraba," ... 15 o o 



s. 



500 



21 16 
8 9 



6 

8 



9 13 9 



30 
6 



o o 



Editorial Expenses, 1899-19CO 

(Dr. Hyde), o o 

Refund of Member's Subscrip- 

tion and Donation, 236 

Refund to Irish Literary 

Society of Advance, ... 5 o o 

Coramission on Cheques, ... 064 
Paynicnts to Publishvr for 

Hoolcs, 1800, \os 17 8 

HaUiice in hand 82 3 3 



£!i«)| if) « 



Cl(y\ xo 8 



On tlic iiiotion of Mr. Alfred Isutt, sccondecl by Dr. John 
Todliuntcr, tlie Financial Statement was adopted. 

The followinp: chanpcs in the Eiiles proposcd by the Execiitive 
Comniittoí; were carried on the motion of Mr. 3i[escal, seconded bv 
Mr. Nutt :— 

{a) That in Ilules 2, 4, and elsewhere, the name ** Council " be 
substituted for " Executive Committee." 

{U) That in Ihde 9, after ** 7«. 6</. per annum" be added **(Americau 
subscril)er8 two dollars)." 

Votos wore taken for the Election of four new Members of tho 
Executive Council to ser\'e in the place of Messrs. Flanner}', Greene, 
Eahv, and O'Xeeffe, resip^ned, The followinpf weredeclared elected: — 

Mr. Maui-ice J. Dodd, Mr. Arthur K. !Miller, Mr. Monro, Fellow 
of Caius College, Cambridge, and Rcv. T. O^SuUivan, 
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GENERAL RULES. 

Objects. 

1. The Societjr is instituted for the purpose of promoting the publication of 
Texts in the Irísh Language, accompanied by such Introductions, English Trans- 
lations, Glossaríes, and Notes, as may be deemed desirable. 

CONSTITUTION. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, an Executive 
Coundl, a Consultative Committee, and Ordinary Members. 

Officers. 

3. The Officers of the Society shall be the President, the Honorary Secre- 
taríes, and the Honorary Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

4. The entire management of the Society shall be entrusted to the Executive 
Council, consisting of the Officers of the Society and not more than ten other 
Memhers. 

5. All property of the Society shall be vested in the Executive Council, 
and shall be disposed of as they shall direct by a two-thirds' majoríty. 

6. Three Members of the Executive Council shall retire each year by rota- 
tion at the Annual General Meeting, but shall be eligible for re-election, the 
Members to retire being selected according to seniority of election, or, in case of 
equality, by lot. The Council shall have power to co-opt Members to fill up 
casual vacancies occurríng throughout the year. 

CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE. 

7. The Consultative Committee, or individual Mcmbers thereof, shall give 

advice, when consulted by the Executive Council, on questions relating to the 

Publications of the Society, but shall not be responsible for the management of 

the business of the Society. 

Members. 

8. Members may be elected either at the Annual General Meeting, or, from 
time to time, by the Executive Council. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

9. The Subscription for each Member of the Society shall be 7/6 per annum 
(American subscribers two dollars), entithng thc Mcmber to one copy (post free) 
of thc volume or volumes published by the Socicty for the year, and giving him 
ihe ríght to vote on all questions submitted to the Gcneral Meetings of the Society. 

10. Subscriptions shall be payable in advance on the ist January in each year. 

1 1 . Members whose Subscriptions for the year have not becn paid are not 
cntitlcd to any volume published by the Society for that year, and any Member 
whose Subscription for the current year remains unpaid, and who receives and 
retains any publication for thc year, shall be held liable for the payment of thc 
íull published price of such publication. 
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12. The Publications of the Society shall not be sold to persons other that 
Meml)ers, except at an advanced príce. 

13. Members whose Subscríptions for the current year have been paid shall 
alone have the the right of voting at the General Meetings of the Society. 

14. Members wishing to resign must give notice in wríling to one of tl e 
Honorarv Secretaries, before the end of the year, of their intention to do so: 
otherwise they shall be liable for their Subscriptions for the ensuing year. 

Editorial Fund. 

15. A fund shall be opened for the remuneration of Editors for their work in 
preparíng Tcxts for publication. All subscríptions and donations to this fund shali 
be purcly voluntary, and shall not be applicable to other purposes of the Society. 

Annual General Merting. 

16. A General Mceting shall be held each year in the month of Apríl, or as 
soon afterwards as the tixecutive Council shall determine, when the Council sliail 
submit their Rcport and the Accounts of the Sociely for the preceding vear, aiifl 
whcn the seats to be vacated on the Council shall be hlled up, and the ordinaiy 
business of a General Mccting shall be transacted. 

AUDIT. 

17. The Accounts of the Society shall be audited each year by auditois 
appointed at the preceding General Meeting. 

Changes in these Rules. 

18. With the notice summoning the General Meeting, the Executive Coan» 
cil shall give notice of aiiy change proposed by them in these Rules. Ordinary 
Members proposing any change in the Rules must give notice thereof in wríting 
to one of the Honorary Secretaríes seven clcar days bcfore the date of the Annual 
General Mccting. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 



[y4« asiensh bcfore the name denoies fhat fhe Member has contributed Jurin ' fhe 

current year to the Ediforial Fund.^ 



Abercrombie, Hon. John. 
Agnew, A. L., f.s.a. (Scot.). 
Ahem, James L. 
Aheme, Miss M. 
Allingham, Hugh, M.R.T.A. 
Anderson, John Norrie, J.P., Provost of 

Stomoway. 
Anwyl, Prof. E., M.A. 
Ashe, Thomas J. 
*Ashley, Miss Marv. 

Baillies' Institution Free Librar}', Glas- 

gow. 
Banks, John. 
Barrett, S. J. 
Barry, Thomas. 
Bartliolemew, John. 
Beary, Michael. 
Beck, P. 
Belfast Lihrary and Society for Promot- 

ing Knowledge. 
Bergin, Osbom J. 
Beriin Royal Library. 
Berry, Captain R. G. 
Berryhill, R. H. 

^ÍggC'*» F. J., M.R.I.A. 

liirmingham Free Library. 

Blaikie, W. B. 

Blair, Rev. Dr. Robert. 

Boddy, John K. 
'íPBolton, Miss Anna. 

Boithwick, Miss N. 

Boston Public Library, U.S.A. 

Boswell, C. S. 

Bowman, M. 

Boyd, J. St. Clair, M.i). 

Bí»ylc, WiUiam. 

B()yle, Rcv. Thomas, C.c. 

Brannick, L. Theobald. 

Brcnan, Janies. 

Brctt, Charles H. 
*Brodrick, Hon. Albinia. 



Brooke, Rev. Stopford A. 
*Brophy, Michael M. 

Brower, John L. 

Brown, A. C. L. 

Browne, Rev. R. L., Ord. Miii. 

J^runskill, Rev. K. C. 

Bryant, Mrs., J).sC. 

Buchanan, Miss Jeannie. 

Bucklcy, James. 

Bund, J. W. Willis, Q.c. 

Burke, Thomas. 
♦Burnside, W. 

Byrae, Matthew J. 



Calder, Rev. J. 

Camenen, M. F. 

Campbell, Lord A. 

Carbray, Felix. 

Carcy, J. 

Carinichael, Miss F.lln. 

Carrigan, Rev. William, C.C. 

Cascv, Rev. Patrick. 

Casscdy, J. 

Castletown, Right Hon. Loid. 

Cavanagh, Michael. 

Clarke, Henry Wrav, M.A. 

Close, Rev. Maxwell H.,M.R.f.A.. ya\ s, 

Cocliranc, Robeit, f.r.s.a.i., m.r.i. \. 

Cofley, George, B.A., m.r.i.a. 

Coff"cy, John. 

Colgan, Rcv. William. 
♦Colgan, Nathanicl. 

Collcry, Alderman B., m.p. 

('olles, Dr. Abraham. 

Colman, Janies, m.R.s.a.i. 

Comcrford, Maurice. 
*Comyn, David. 

Concannon, Thomas. 
♦Condon, Rev. R. 

Conway, Rev. David. 

Cooke, John. 
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Cooper, Richard. 

Coik, Queen*s College Librarv. 

Cosiello, Thonias Bodkin, M.D. 

Costello, Brother Francis, o.s.F. 

Cox, Michael, M.D., m.r.i.a. 

Craigie, W. Á. 

Creiíjhton, Dr. R. H. 
*Culvvick, J. C, MIIS.DOC. 

Cunningham, J. T. 

Curran, John. 
♦Cunen, Rev. W. H. 

Cusack, Professor J. 

Dalv, Timothy. 

Darbv, Martin, M.D. 

Davies, Thomas J. 

Dav, Robcrt, J.P. 

Deenv, D. 
*De La Hoyde, Captain Albcrt. 

Delany, The Very Rev. Dr. 
*Delany, The Very Rev. William, S.J., 
LL.D., M.R.I.A. 

Denvir, John. 

Devitt, Rev. Matthew, s.j. 

Dickson, Miss iLdith. 
*Dijrby, E. W. 

Dillon, John, m.p. 

Dillon, William. 

Dinnccn, Rcv. P.S., s.j.. m.a. 

Dix, E. Rcginald MiC. 

Docíd, Maurice J. 

D()dg*ion, Edward Spencer. 

Dc)herty, Anthonv J. 

Donelan, James, M.P. 

lJoody, Patrick. 

Dorev, Matthew. 

Dottin, Profesbor Georgcs. 

Downey, E. 

Do>K', J. J. 

Dresden, ÍConigliche OcíTcntliche Bib- 
liolhek. 

Drury, Miss Edith. 

Dufl'erin and Ava, Thc Most Ilon. Thc 
Marquis of, K.p. 

Duignan, W. H. 

Duncan, Leland L. 

Eccles, Miss C. O'C'onor. 
Evans. Miss E. M. 

Fahcv, Rev. J., d.d., v.g. 
Eahy, Frank A. 
Farcjuharson, J. A. 
Fenion, Jamcs. 
Fernan, john J. 
Jerriter, P. 
Fish, F. 1». 
Fitz Gerald, Michael J. 






»» 
»» 
>» 



'Fitz Gerald Lord Walter. 
♦Fitzmaurice, Rev. E. B., O.S.F. 

Flannery, '1*. J. 

Foreman, W. H. 

Frazer, James, c.E. 

PVost, James. 

Gaelic League, Carlow Branch. 

Forest Gate Branch. 
Galwav Branch. 
,, ,, London. 

Gaelic Society of Inverness. 

Gaidoz, Henri. 

Gallagher, J. S. 

Galway, Queen's College. 

Gannon, John Patrick. 

Geoghegnn, Professor Richard H. 

Gibson, The Hon. W. 

Glynn, John. 

Glynn, J. A., b.a, 

Glynn, Thomas. 

Golden, Miss B. 

Gordon, Principal. 

Goudie, Robcrt. 

Grainger, Willinm H , M.D. 
•Graves, Alfred Percival, M.A. 
*(iregory, Ladv. 

Greene, Gcorge A., M.A. 

Greciie, Rev. J. J. 

Grifíin, Richard N. 
*Gwynn, Edward John, M.A., F.T.C.n.^ 
Todd Professor, R.I.A. 

Haffenden, Mrs. 

Harrassowitz, Otto. 

Hamilton, G. L, 
♦Ilartland, E. S. 

Harvard College Librarj', Mass.,U.S. A. 

Haugh, Simon. 

Hayde, Rev. Jobn. 

Hayes, Comelius J. 

Havcs, James. 

Jlealv, Most Rcv. John, D.D., LL.D.^ 
Coadjutor Bisliop oí Clonfcrt. 

Healv, Maurice, m.p. 

Henclerson. Gcorge, M.A., PH.D. 

Henehan, Martin J. 

Hennessy, B. 

Henr}', Joiin P., m.d. 
•Heron, Francis, M.n. 

Hicl{cy, Rev. M., .m.r.t.a., f.r.s.a.i. 

Hc)j;an, Rcv. D. A., c c. 

Hogan, John. 

Hogan, Rev. Martin, r c:. 
*lIorsford, Miss Coinelia. 
♦ Hull, Miss Elcanor. 

Hurley, D. B. 

Hurley, Timothy J. 
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•Hutton, Mrs. A. W. 
♦Hyde, Douglas, ll.d., m.r.i.a. 
Hyr.es, Rev. John, b.d. 

♦Ingram, John Kells, ll.d. 

Irving, Daniel. 
♦Iveagh, Right Hon. Edward Cecil, 
Baron, d.c.l* 

Jack, J. 

JameSjW. P. 

Johns Hopkins Univer<?ity Library, Bal- 

timore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
Johnson, James Patrick, m.a. 
*Jones, Lieut. Bryan J. 
Joyce, Patrick Weston, ll.d. 
Joyce, William B., b.a. 



Kane, Robert Romney, M.A., ll.d., 
County Court Judge. 

Kime, Tliomas. 

Kavanagh, Rev. Brother J. C. 

Keane, John. 

Keane, J. J. 

Keating, Miss Geraldine. 

Keawell, P. J. 

Keily, Miss B. 
**Kelly, John F. 
*Kent, Pierce. 

Ker, Professor W. P. 

Kiely, John. 

Kiely, John M. 
•Killen, William. 

King's Inns, Dublin, Hon. Socictv of. 

Kissock, Miss S. Shaw. 

Kittridge, Professor G. L. 

Klincksieck, Ch. M. 

Knox, H. T. 



La Touche, J. Digges. 
♦Lawson, J. Dillon. 
♦Lccky, Right Hon.W. E. II., M p., v.r. 

Lee, Mrs. 
♦Lee, Verv Rcv. Timothv. 

Leíroy, B. St. G. 

Lehane, D. 

Leip/ig University, Library of. 

Letis, Ch. 

Lewis, Sir William J. Bnrt. 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa, U.S. A. 

Librarv of Mechanic*s Instilute, San 
Francisco, U.S.A. 

Library of Congress, Washington. 

Lillis, J. T. 

Limerick Frec Library. 

Little, Miss M. 



Liverpool Public Library, per P^ 
Cowell, Librarian. 

London Library, per C. L. Hagbert 
Wright, Librarian. 

Long, W. 

Longworth-Dames, Capt. M. 

Lot, M. Ferdinand. 

Loughran, Rev. Dr., C.c. 

Lynch, Rev. Brother Fidelis M. 
*Lynch, D., M.D. 
♦Lynch, Timothy. 

Lyons, Very Rev. John C, o P. 



♦Macalister, R. A. S. 

M'Bride, A., M.D. 
•MacBrayne, David, F.S.A. (Scot.^^. 
♦M'Call, P. J. 

M'Carle, Matthew. 

M*Carthy, John. 

:M'Clintock, H. F. 

iMacCollum, Fionan. 

M*(.'onnell, James. 

MacDonagh, Franlc. 

MacDonagh, Michael. 

Macdonald, Rev. A. J- 

M'Donald, Rev. Allan. 

MacDonald, WiUiam. 

MacDowell, T. B. 

M'Dwver, James. 

^LicErlean, Andrew. 

MFadden, Rev. Janies, P.P. 

MncFarlane, Malcolm. 

M'Glvnn, Righl Rev. Monsignor, V.G. 

M'Ginlev, Connell. 

M*Ginley, Rev. James C. 
♦M'Ginlev, P. J. 

M'Govan, Rcv. T. 

M'Grodcr, John. 

M'Innerncv, Thomas. 

MacKay, Á. J. J., LL.D., SheriíT oí; 
Fife. 

MacKay, Eric. 

^racKay, J. G. 
♦MacKay, Thomas A. 

MacKay, William. 

]\racKenzie, William. 

Mackinnon, Profcssor Donald. 

Mackintosh, Rcv. Alcxandcr. 

Macltintosh, Andrew. 

Macltinlosh, Dunciin. 

Mackinlosh, C. Frazer, LL.l). 

M'Lachlan, Rev. Hugh. 
♦Maclagan, R. C, M.D. 

M'Lees, William H. 

Macleod, Norman. 
*MacLoughlin, James L. 

MacMahon, the Rev. Eugene, Adm. 
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Wallace, Colonel R. Tí. 

Watkinson Lil)rary, Hartford,U. S .A. 

Walsh, Rev. Mariin, p.p. 

Walsh, Martin S. 

Walsh, Most Rev. William J., D.D., 

Lord Archbishop of Dublin. 
Ward, Tohn C. 
Ward, Timothy. 

Waters, George A., M.D., Surg. R.N. 
Webb, Alfred. 
Weld, W. R. 
Welter, H. 

White, WiUiam Grove. 
•VViUiams, T. W. 
Wilson, R. H. 
Wiudisch, Professor Dr. Ernst. 



Wood, Alexander. 

Worcester Public Library, Mas«., 

U. S. A. 
Wright, A. R. 



Yale University Library, Ncw llav^», 

Conn., U. S. A. 
Yeats, W. B. 
Young, Miss Rose M. 
Young, P. T. 
Yule, Miss. 



Zimmer, Professor Dr. H. 



IIST OF IRISfl TEXTS SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS 

IN HAND OR ISSUEO. 



j. 5^^^^^ ^" pi^S^ [The Lad of the Ferule]. 

Gaccpa Cloinne Ríj na h-lopuaióe [Adventures of 
the Children of the King of Norway]. 

(i6th and i^th century texts.) 
Edited by DOUGLAS HYDE, LL.D. 
{Issued iSgg,) 

2. piet) bpicpent) [The Feast of Bricriu]. 

(From Leabhar na h-Uidhre, with conclusion from Gaelic 
MS. XL. Advocates* Lib., and variants from B. M. Egerto i, 
93 ; T.C.D. h. 3. 17 ; Leyden Univ., Is Vossii lat. 4". 7.) 

Edited by GEORGE HENDERSON, M.A., Ph.D. 
{Issued iSgg.) 

3. Dánca Qoohagáin uí Rachaille [The Poems of 

Egan 0'Rahilly.] Complete Edition. 

Edited, chiefly from mss. in Mavnooth College, hy 
REV. P. S. DINEEN, S.J., xM.A. 

{Now readjf.) 

4. popup peapa ap Cipinn [History of Ireland]. By 

Geoffrey Keating. 

Edited by DAVID COMVN, Esq. 
(Part I. will form the Socicty*s volume for 1901.) 

5. Duanaipe pinn [Ossianic Poems from the Library 

of the Franciscan Monastery, Dublin.] 

Edited byJOHN M'NEILL, B.A. 
(/// preparation.) 



6. 6eaca Coluim-cille [Life of Columba]. By Maxus 
O'DoNNELL, 152 1. 

(From the MS. Bod. Lib.) 

Edited by COmdS ÓpLaNNgaiLe. 



IRISH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-IRISH POCKET DICTIONARY 

CoNsiDERABLE progrcss has been made in the com- 
pilation of the Irish Texts Society's Irish-English 
Pocket Dictionary. FuU information wiU be given 
at a later period as to price, size, etc. The Dictionary, 
which will contain chiefly words used in modern Irish, 
and is intended for students of the llving language, 
will be published at as low a price as possible, and 
ia a handy form. The Irish-English Dictionary wiU 
appear first in a separate volume, but in such a form 
that it can afterwards be bound, if desired, with the 
English-Irish part. 

The Editors are Rev. P. 0'Leary and Mr. David 
Comyn. 

Intending subscribers should communicate with 
with Miss Drury, Hon. Secretar}^ Dictionary Sub- 
Committee, or with Miss Hull, Hon. Secretar}^ Irish 
Texts Society, at 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. 



T>AirLT> M^XJTT^ ILiondon. 



THE CUCHTJLLIN SAGA IN IBISH LITEEATirEE. Being a 
Collection of Stories relating to the Hero Cuchullin, translated 
from the Irish by various scholars. Compiled and edited, witji 
Introduction and Notes, by Eleanor Hull. With Map of 
Heroic Ireland, Pp. lxxx + 316. ys. ód. net. 

SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

The Aeademj. — ** The English reader could not wish for a better introduction 
to the wildest and most fascinating division of Irish myth.** 

Mr. T. W. Bolleston in the ** Daily Express.**— *' This great Saga has many 
aspects — mystica], historical, ethnological, and Uterary. I have here touched on 
the latter onlv, but the more one reads it the deeper appears its signiiícance and 
value, the fuUer its interest. Every Irish reader who desires to know something, 
as aU of us should desire, of his spiritual ancestry, should place this book on his 
shelves.** 

The ScotBman. — ** A selection made and annotated with much judgment.*' 

Northem Chronicle. — *' The work of compilation has been exceedingly weU 
done.** 

The Ontlooh. — **Miss HuU*s very admirable edition of the CuchuUin Saga 
fumishes .one of the best avaUable examples of the character of Irish romantic 
legend.** 

The Dailj Nation. — "Miss HuU*s introduction is one of the most lucid and 
careful studies of mediaeval Irish Hterature yet pubUshed in popular form.** 



THE LEOEND OF SIE GAWAIN. Studies upon its Original Scope 
and Significance, by Jessie L. Weston. Pp. xiv + 117. 4S. net. 

SOME PRESS NOTiCES. 

Manchester Onardian. — *' A careful, readable, and suggestive study which 
adds substantiaUy to the resuUs obtained by Madden*s weU-known book.'* 

Academy. — " Invaluable in clearing the path for a final survey of the tangled 
wood of Arthurian legcnd.** 

Frofessor W. P. Ker in *'Folk-Lore.'* — ** A clear and interesting account of 
the part taken by Gawain in some of the romances, with a view to the possible 
interpretation of the facts in connexion with CeUic, and espcciaUy with Irish 
Uterature." 

^*^The special interest of this study to Irish readers is the clear demonstration 
of the paraUeUsm between the Welsh Gawain and the Irish Cuchulainn. New 
proof of this paraUelism is afforded in Mr, Henderson's edition of Fled Bricrend, 
the second volume of the Irish Texts Socicty*s pubUcations. 



DAVID NUTT, I^ondon. 



Mr. Nutt has publisfud in íke Grímm Libraty Ihe /ollmiiing uvris 
illuslralive of Ctllic Mylhology and Romancc : — 

THEVOTAQE OF BRAN, 80N OF FEBAI. TO THE LAND OF 

THE LIVING. An 01(1 Irish Saga now first ediled, with Trans- 
lation, Notes, and G!ossary. by Ki;No Meyer. With an Essay 
upoD the Irish Vision oí the Happy Otherworld, and the Celtic 
Doctrine of Rebirth, by Alfred Nutt. z voIs. 
I. The Happv Otherworld. Pp. svii +331. lOB. 6d. net. 

II. THK CELTIC DOCTRINE OF REBIRTH. Pp. XÍÍ+352. IDs. 6d. 

net. 

SOME PRESS NOTICES. U 

Moníienr H. D'Arliou de JubunTÍlla ia tlie "BsTne C«ltÍqM."— "CEuvre 

d'une graniie vnlcur scieiitifiijue et U'une lccture agrcable." 

Honiiear H. Oudei in " Sélnaine." — "Edition. tradilian et commenlatre 
pliilologi<)Ue sont d'ime críliqiie írréprochable. . . . M. NuII esl bien infornié: 
ses matériaui son[ pris au» meiUeufcS sourccs ; sod eipo^lion cst oette et 

£r£cise ; son livre est une teuvre d'hisloire gÍDcrale i 1a fois dcs croyaDces el des 
Itératures," 

HDniíanr OMton Fuii is "BanuuÍR." — "Trfs savante étude . . . qai sem 
lue avtt grand profit pnr lous ceui qui s'occupent de litiérature comparée ou 
d'hístoire religieuse." 

ProfSHor Einit Hutin in ths " Zaittehrift fili danttehei Altartbnm." — 
" Ueberall verwerlet Nutt die besten und neueslen Hilfsinillel, aber er vermehrt 
auch íelbslslindig das Material und ziehl eíne Rcihe von Schlussen welche ei 
metbodisch begriindet und zugleich Itlarund fcsselnd vortrágt." 

Proleuor 7. TorliFoweU in " FoUc-Lore."— " The mosl valuable contributíon 
to Ihe hístory of religton and tcligious ídeas Ihal, so far as my knowIcdge goei, 
last year gave us." 

■oniieni L. Marillier iu the "Herae da l'Hiitoire dei Beligioni."— "M. Nult 
aura rendu un émiiient service en porlant á la connaissance des mylhologues des 
documents dont beaucoup malbeureuwment ne wnt mis ít jirofit que ilans le 
cerclc élroil des celtisants ; il en aurn rendu un plus grand encorc en íaisanl avcc 
taiit de surelé criliquc el de solide írudilion l'anal^se et l'histoire des conceptioos 
compleles qui y sonl conlenues." 

Hotei and Qneriei. — "This notable conlribulioa to the bistoryof Cdtic myth 
and religion." 

Hanchetter Oaaidiu.— " Tbe book is imporlant, because it Ís a carerullv 
reasoncd conslructive efTort to gel a wotliing-theory of Aryan religious hislotj. 

luTerneii HorthBin Chioniela. — " A reconsttuclion of pre-ChristÍBn Iiiih 
tbcology. . . . Profcssor Meyer's translations are admjrflble, . . , It is impossible 
lo give in tliis notice an idea of Mr. NuH's painstaltine gathering of malcriiils, or 
of Ihe scienlilic use he malies of Ihem in the woilc of rcstoraltoD." 

Hodern Lftngnsge Votei (BftltlmoH), — "Tbc ficld has been IhoTOughly 
ciarained for material ; Ihc malcrial his been well and clcarly wotlted over. Thi 
slatementa of fact arc always rair; Ihe leasoning is usually clcat, focciblc, — ' — 
just, and the conclusions sane." 



